volume XVI. 


APRIL, 1900. 


$3.00 Per Year, 
Including Directory. 


25 Cents 


Per Copy. 
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620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 























Bleaching, [)yeing, Drying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 





Ni: “ey 


CALENDARS, MANGLES AND ROLLS. 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYRING »» FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


Eor Textile FEF"abrics 








PATENT WINDING MACHINE. 


W. FP. SEM PSON, Patentee. 


FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH 


Singeing Machines, Soaping Machines, Drying Machines, Etc. 
No stoppage or even ‘Slacking up” of the machine is necessary. 
Cutting is done close to the seam, thus eliminating waste. 
As creased ends are avoided at beginning and end of roll, no refinishing is 
necessary. 
One man can attend two or more Winders, asZthe new roll is started auto- 
matically, and completed roll can be removed at convenience. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PEILA DELP HaIA, FPA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 


Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 





LOOMS 
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A Few Details —a_ 


Of one of our recent constructions in 


NORTHROP LOOMS. 





WE INVITE COBRESPOS DENCE. 





THE DRAPER COMPANY, = § Hopedale Mass. 
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BUILDERS OF 


COTTON mall 


Mass. 
38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. 


Ss. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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The Whitin Machine Works, 





Southern Office: 
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~ FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 





WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILES, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocket, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FeEps 
would say that, after running one for three mOnths and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market to —~ and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge fo» 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 











SECTIONAL VIEW. 
o——_ -6 
THE FISHER CARD FEED &,:imp's ip consurmction, \» 
strongly built, turns outeven 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


Wersted Yarns. 
Cc. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHerR CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire -atisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 





Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames, Spin-. 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 











-RICHARDS & Co. 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND. - ee -~ BOSTON, MASS.U.SF 
=|MPORTERS OFr~ 


EGYPTIAN COTTON. 
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FREIGHT ELEVATORS, PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. BS 


“HURRICANE” FANS 


FOR 


DRYING AND VENTILATING. 


- Carbonizers, Yarn Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” DRYERS 


For Wool, Cotton, Hair, Yarn, Stockings, Underwear, etc. 
Plans, Estimates and Catalogues upon application. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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REVOLVING FLAT CARDS With New Doffer Slow Motion, Etc. 
DRAWING FRAMES 


With Electric Stop Motion. 
SELF ACTING MULES 


For Counts from 60's to 350’s with Threlfall’s Patent 
Head Stock for Fine Counts. 


SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE & ROVING FRAMES. 





Tweedales & Smalley, Castleton, England. 
Richard Threlfall, Bolton, England. 


H. G. McKerrow & Co. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada. 


Worthington Bidg., 31 State St, BOSTON, MASS. 





MILL SUPPLIES, ETC. 








ee 
-TIBRE J 
oll mad jay; 


ws? ‘ "a 
53 Led > . 


Xfire 7 fa nts > 


‘¢ —BostTon fit 


‘ S_ é' 
— ms me Fania Fibre Co, 


COLIN C. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
MANUPACTUREB OF 


ROVING CANS, 


©) trucks “1 BOXES, TRUCKS, 
ROVING ‘ : Insulating Material, 
and an Sheets, Tubes and 
BOXES. Orrice t. se oe 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


L, D, Tel. Arlington 44, 


Latest ' 
Hahin’s Yiprovea Watchman’s Time Detector 
MEDFORD, ASS. Tate clock fo adapted to 
6, 12 or 18 stations and 
the keys are all different 


FINISHING MACHINERY fryine Dyeing Pomme: ‘ ade for old detectors 
ing, Dyeing, Fulling, . made for old detectors. 
Lapping, Rolling, Foldin, eon ng, Pressing, Steam ng, ‘ For circulars, prices and 
Shearing, Bingelng. Blades, Spirals, Brushes urnished or further information ad- 
a Msg Ke come. poremne Tress Ser _- es ot ress, 
etals or Ha erforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- ! ) 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. a i ee 
GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. New York 


VULCAN FIBRE ROVING CAN, 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patented 
Clinched Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges 
BOTTO M—IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or serews, will not crack, wsrp ors! rink and cannot come out 
FINISH—Coated inside and out with n oisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one half povond per inch diameter, 
SIZE—All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURABIL.- 
ITY—Superior to any other can. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HILL’S IXXX TIN AND 
GALVANIZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


JAMES HILL deatetins oo., 


PROVIDENCE, - ° - 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING, 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Heavy Pattern Leoms, especially adapted to run at high speed. 


We are now building our New Migh Speed Leom with the 
Northrop continuous filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 
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BIRCH BROS. [MORLEY RING 


Mill Sewing Machines. 





TRAVELERS 


MORLEY BUTTON MFG CO., 


Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, 205 Congress Street, 
ne stitch or coarse stitch. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 


7 RINGS U.S. STAND: 


». 
‘an —\ za ARD.TRAVELER 
= , CLEARERS.METALIC 


~~ BURNISH LIKE 
== THAT PRO- 
DUCED 8% 
TRAVELER. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD— 


SPINNING AND... 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - R&I. 


A. CT RTiIsS TINGLEY., Treasurer. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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OVER 15,500 SOL.D. 


n f) 














Patent Applied Fo 
Quick Work; Simplicity; Rigidness; Perfect Balance; Smooth 
Traverse; Durability; Interchangeability; Reasonable Price; and 
Prompt Delivery. Write for Catalogue. 
THE ROY TRAVERSE GRINDE with our Differential Motion and new 
Adjustable Grinding Wheel. Made for 
Emery Filleting when desired. 


B. S. ROY & SON. Worcester, Mass. 





L. §. Watson Manufacturing Company, 


LEICESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers 





of every description 
used ia 


COTTON AND WOOLEN MILLS. 


ALSO EXTENSIVE MANUPACTURERS OF 


Superior Harness Frames—lron End Frames a Specialty. 


Special attention is called to our Heddies and Harness Frames as being pertectiy adapted t weaving the finest fancy cotton 
We arealteo AGENTS and IMPORTERS of the German Tinned Cast Steel Wire Heddles. 
7s oe - — J 





oa 


These Heddles are made with soldered warp eyes, also soldered end tyes, and are the most DESIR. 
ABLE FOREIGN HEDDLE MADE 


Correspondence and Orders solutted W'rtte us for Samples and Prices 


ed 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDINC - = BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLATT Broruers & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
For All Classes of Work. 
MATHER & PLATT’'S Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
JOSEPH SYR ES BROS.’ Card Clothing for Cotton. 


CRITCHLEYW’S Card Clothing fer Woolen and Worsted. 
LOOMS of all descriptions, etc 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
SAVOGRAN ie 
| INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston, 
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WE MAKE Duck, Ticking and 
Leather Lug Straps of all kinds 
We carry in stock all ordinary sizes 


and make to order any special size or pattern. We fur- 
nish straps with the ends slotted, or fitted with 1, 2, or 3 
holes, and with the leather (in the duck and ticking 
either cemented or riveted. 

For Woolen looms we have a tough, somewhat flexi- 
ble, strap made of two or three thicknesses sewed, which 
gives better satisfact on on these looms than any other 
strap w~ know of. 


WE MAKE Tape Picker Loops 
in all sizes, and carry in stock 
loops from 1 5-8 inches to 2 


inches long. We wake them either 6 or 7 ply. Our loops 
are as good a: the best material and the most careful 
workmanship can make them, 








Our deliveries are prompt and our prices reasonable. 


We also make Raw Hide and Leather Loom Pickers, Loom Har- 
nesses and Reeds, Black Oak Tanned English Picker Leather, 
and North Carolina Hickory Picker Sticks. 


LOOM PICKER Co.., 


IDDEFORD. ME 
B > i 


Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items “that 
you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


anescn ster HA MILT Supplies, 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, @==ZSTC™=- 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle 
rolls, without stopping your frames, when long staple cotton 
is used ae 














The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on roll« 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
See 2 and Levers. Send for Sample 
and Prices 


enanag,(! Spinners’ Supplies in general. 








ESTABLISHED 1565. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


WINDERS for Linen, Cotton, Wool, Worsted, on Bobbins, Cops or Butts 
SPOOLERS ° 411 kinds, Warpers, Beuamers, Etc. 
2824 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Southern Agents. SEXTON & ROBBINS CO., Charlotte, N.C. 





MILL SUPPLIES 





ESLIJATI ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





BEeNJ. BooTH. PAUL LANG, 


BENJ. BOOTH & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARD - CLOTHING 
Of Every Description. 
Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine St., - » PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. H. HAMMER & Co., 


Pays the Highest Prices for 


CARD CLOTHING AND OLD BELTING. 


Good Second-hand Belting and Card Clothing Always on Hand. 
Write: 423-426 BELGRADE ST.. PHILA., PA. 








BUCK WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS. 


CARD CLOTHING QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
HAND CARDS. BUCK CARD CLOTHING CO., Palmer, Mass. 











BE. ls. THEBBETS c& CO.,, - 


—___—_— 


Tr Looke’s MILLS, Me. = 
<=" SPOOLS <«:".. y 
t ’ 
Silk escription —_ 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our ){ 


work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
turni-bed on -ampies sabmittea 


X ») Y 4 ' VAisé FLYERS, STEEL CAPS. 
NS |: s BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
) a 4 4 


TUBES, Etc. 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, WARD & VANDECRIFT 
Silk, and Flax Machinery. Formerly with Bride g Mtg. (1 
rURERS AND REPAIRERS Eimer, Saiem Co., N. J. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& HALL, 


& 41-2 Hermon St... Worcester. Mass. Send for Circular 


a ae an J. WALDER, Paterson, N.J. 
Vi A : L 5 = REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 
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The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 
AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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J 








MANILA ROPE POWER TRANSMISSIONS 


Employing ‘‘Link-Belt’’ Patent Machine-Moulded Sheaves, 





DESIGNED AND ERECTED. 


SHAFTINGC, PULLEYS, CEARINC, FRICTION 
CLUTCHES, SHAFT BEARINGS, ETC. 
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= 
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MODERN METHODS Catalog. No. 25 listing and describing above articles, also 
LINK-BELT ELEVATORS and CONVEYORS for handling any 
class of Raw and Manufactured Product, Link-Belting, Special Carrier 
Chains, Sprocket Wheels and general mill supplies, mailed upon request. 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 


ENCINEERS. FOUNDERS. MACHINISTS. 


CHICACO, U. S. A. 


SOUTHERN CONNECTION : WOODWARD, WiGuT & Co,, 410 Canal St., New Orleans, La., W. G. 
Wilmot, Manseger. 
LINK-BELT ENGINEERING Co., Philadelphia and New York. 
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Established 1844. 


Gilbert BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, &C. 


FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


SAGINAW MANUF A ING CO. COMB CIRCLES 
SAGINAW, NUFACTURI , Fallers and Gills. 


New York Branch, 44 Dey St. and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. — 


Cable Address: Engrave. AB Cand Lieber's Codes. WILL 1AM CRABB & C0., Newark, N. J, 


Hoista, Waiters for any place, capacity or ° ’ 
ELEVATORS, wish Mees sueps dgrsiges ez Taytile World's Emp'oyment 


Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin 


ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. Bureau CONSULT IT. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila.. Pa. 
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olga INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pres., Clarke Merchant, 
(Pres. of Merchant & Co., Inc.) 


Complete Installments Made 


The Company has a complete equipment for both the 
WweE > DR SYSTEMS 
of Automatic Fire Extinguisters. 

Its devices are fully protected by the U.S, Patent Office; 
and have the full endorsement of the Insurance Companies. 

The “International” Head is in a)] 1espects the best on 
the market. 

It is the simplest, most reliable, most certain and most effective 
From 204 to 70 of cost of insurance saved by putting “Inter 
national” Sprinklers in your Mill, Factory or Store. 

The Best. Write tor full particulars. 


BVYEVEVEVEVEVYEVEVEVEVYEVEVEVEYEYEVEVYEVYEVE VEVEVYEVYEY 
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Perfection Ventilator 


NEW, SIMPLE, ORNAMENTAL, 
EFFECTIVE and STORM-PROOF. 


The REAL THING to produce perfect 
Ventilation. 

Both the VENTILATOR and the PRICE 
are RIGHT. 


or ag BERGER BROS. CO., 


Feb. 28, 180 231 to 237 Arch St , PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
« 
LL iL Mtihei hh bh dhhibbshhbbhbhbhbbbbdhbdhhbhddodbbhddied 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
DEXTRINE and GUMS. °° 7 Sse 
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Telephones gay IILEDHIN 





—— FOR 
HOUSE or FACTORY. By ci a 
’ ‘ ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES. 


Send for Catalogue 


Mianus Elec. Co. 


MEANUS, CONN. 





SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TEXTILE WORLD offers L/BERAL 
INDUCEMENTS to those who send in 
new subscribers. 


Some men have added considerably 
to their income in this way, without in- 


F. 0. PLUMMER, terfering with their regular work. 
620 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO. 
MANCHESTER N.H. BOSTON, MASS. 


MILL BRUSHES. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE evcoc eu eTTTTTHUUITTL! 











QOuUR SPECIALTY 


Elevator Rope Ais 


Also Manufacturers of 


Cotton Transmitting Rope, Mule and Spindle Banding, 
Linen Harness Twine and Loom Cord. 
Correspondence solicited .... 
HOLMESBURG BANDING MFG. CO., Rowland Avo. and Rhaun St. 
HOLMESBURG, PA. 
Philadelphia office, 246 Chestnut St. Telephone No., Cacony 39a. 








FRANK RITTENHOUSE, 


ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


Good facilities for economical and high grade work. SPECIAL MACHINERY 
B L DER. Gauges & S'a.ierds ground at reasonavle rates. Also machine 


ut 
jobbing in all its bran. hes promptly attended to. 
SHOP: 2706 Hancock “treet, Phila., Ca. Telephone 5-27-6. 
RESIDENCE: Gt? Swede Street, NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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THE WAGGONER WATCHMAN GLOGK 


Gives a printed record on the back of the dial of the 
watchman’s movements. The record cannot be seen, the 
dial cannot be stopped, or the clock manipulated by the 
watchman. 

The watchman’s ALARM and FIRE alarm are important 
additional features. 

You throw aside good tools for new types that do more 
work—why not do the same with an “ out-of date” type of 
watchman clo:k and get the best protection yet offered, 

Endorsed by the Insurance Bureaus. 


The Waggoner Watchman Clock Co., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


=MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of Reterences. 


Latest. Simplest. Best. 





19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 





Eco Magneto Watchman’s Time Detectors. . Tel., Private Lines and Interior Systems. 
Employees’ Time Registers. Railroads, Central Stations and Supplies. 


Philadelphia Electric Construction Co. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 


Room 311 Hale Building, No. 1328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
WALTER DALTON, General Manager. 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARINCS 


SAVE OIL, TIME. LABOR AND 
PREVENT OIL SPOTS. 


Specially adapted for Textile Mills where there are thousands of our 
bearings in use. 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO., Ltd., Wayne Junction, Phija. Pa. 


Do you know about our new Worsted and Silk Tension Saddle? 


Renee 
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{[ PATENT APPLIED FOR) Is the most permanent covering for 
all kind of buildings, Ready for ap- 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 

Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2 and 3 Ply Roofing, Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal. 
tum, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC. CO., Richmond, Va. 
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HIGH GRADE 


bd CONTRACT WORK 
gm A SPECIALTY, 
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~ PARIS. ~ BERLIN. ‘LONDON. 


EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY co. 


32 Creene St., New York. 


Largest assortment, being continually added to, of latest European Novelties, 
in cesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. 


Subscription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 
CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS" Tam CU AY a RS 


CARD 
CLAMPS. HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 


4 29ARTCH *S; REE, 





Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser. : 

For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety ano 6 Oo. S A ONS 

of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send ee —— te oe: ss 
for circular " 


WwW. H. BROWN, ms 


No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


lemme nop niny dh cate bong = =~. EASTERN GRANITE 
MAIL SAMPI ws ven QUOTATIO 4 , , ROOFING C0.. 





Secure our prices on bobbins with metal shie 
all kinds, Sole Manufac 


CHARLES 0. MURRAY, SES , turers of 
see NASHUA, N. H. my dase °° puaeale 


Manufacturer of Speols, Bebbins, 
Shewers, Shuttles, and Wood Turnings phalt Saaremaa eo 


ot every desecrie ion. JERSEY CITY - ma. A. 


wanes STEAM PIPE ain mie 


ASBESTOS HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT ms KEASSEY 


83 Warren Street - - - ’ ew YORK. 
DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oi! or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 
An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 


A. C. THURSTON & SON, 


——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 
Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528. FALL RIVER. MASS. 


TRY WAIT'S PATENT CROSS GRAIN QUILL Fried snd recommended by some of 


the leading mills in the sount 
Superior in every way to Shield or Cup, making « Lighter _ and costing lens 
money. Will not econ "a ENE usage. Sole Manufacturers, 


NBY PARKER ce. 
Joy A. MoGuree, oe Springfleld, Vs. 


Textile World's Employment Bureau. CONSULT IT! 
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SIMON FRIEDBERGER, President. MAX N. AARON, Treas’r and Sales Agent. 


THE 


ANNOUNCES THAT THEIR SPRINC (901i LINE 
WHICH {1S NOW READY FOR INSPEC- 
TION, WILL BE SHOWN ON THE 
ROAD AFTER APRIL (5TH. 


DISPLAYS A MARKED 
ADVANCE 


OVER ALL PREVIOUS EFFORTS AND EMBRACES 


RADICAL EFFECTS 


WHICH CANNOT BE DUBLICATED ELSEWHERE. 


Having grouped under one Roof at this address the 
various plants purchased by us last year 
we are now enabled to make 


Prompt Delivery on All Orders, 
Weekly output increased to 7,000,000 yards.... 
MILLS AT 
CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence Solicited. 


W.K. NIXSON, Sec’y & General Manager. H. S. TOWNSEND, Superinienden 
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TEXTILE SCHOOLS 


599 








Textile Instruction 
- By Mail, 


SEND POSTAL 
FOR 


Free Catalogue, 


Dept. C. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES, 


NEW BEDFORD, - MASS. 


Cc. P. BROOKS, Director. 

















all om 
Prepares Mill Men 
ron Higher Positions. 











PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


| Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


1899. 


Day classes open October 2d, 1899; 
Evening Classes open Oct. Oth, 1599. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for illustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 





James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 

Knitting. City and Guild, of 

London Institute, England. 

Information given on all subjects re- 

ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 


chinery used in the knitting and allied | 


trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subsoription, post free, 50 ots. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS 


i! Millstone Lane, 


LEICESTER, England. — 


LOWELL 


Textile Schoo! 





| 

| Thoroughly practical instruction given 
| on 

| 
} 


| New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


New and Complete Textile Dyeing 
Laboratory now Open. 


| WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 


| Send for Catalogue to 
| 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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THC DODEN MAGTINEGOMPANY 


WARREN. RMR. I. 


(Near FProwvidence. 


BUILDERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED 
MACHINERY FOR 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, 
Print Works au Finishing Works. 


SOLE MAKERS OF.... 


RUSDEN'S PATENT LATEST IMPROVED 


Continuous Steaming Machines. 
Aniline Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 
New High Speed Automatic Tenters. 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 











BLEACHING MACHINERY.. | DYEING MACHINERY. 


Washers and Squeezers, Patented. ? Jiggs, Dye Boxes. 
Kiers, all Kinds and Sizes, Padders, Indigo Machinery, 
Complete Outfits. 








«FINISHING MACHINERY .. 


Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, Dampers, Calenders, 
Canroys, Belt Stretchers, 
Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


BRUSHING MACHINES, for Back Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, Iron and 
Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
Shafting and Pulleys, Ete. 
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INDUSTRIAL RECORD. 


GUILD & LORD, PUBLISHERS. PUBLICATION OFFICE 
Henry G. KirrrenGe, Edit 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Entered at the Boston Post Off 


Tue Bourse, PHILADELPHIA 
Class Matte 


40 NASSAU StT., NEW YorK, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


IN Evrect ArTer JANUAR xn 


33.00 per vear including The Annual Directory, 
in the United States, Canada and Mexi 


I sal Directory in 


xn countries of the Postal Union, postage paid, 


$4.10 per vea including t 


Dye t I NT, $1.00 extra 


THE TEXTILE WORLD'S ANNUAL DIRECTORY 


PexTite MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Contains a Complete Director f the Textile Establishments with full information about each mill; 
ilso Manufacturers’ Selling Agents and Buyers of Textile Fabrics from First Hands; Dealers in Raw 
Material and Stock, Rags, etc., Builders of Textile Machinery and Dealers in Mill Supplies, name als, etc, 
It contains 19 Textile Maps, showing the location of citles and towns where there are Textil > Estab- 

her t vives distances, railroad connections, et 

A Book of 400 pages in rlexible Linen Covers. Price, $2.00 

lo Textrite WorLp Paid-in-Advance Subscribers (at $3.00) the Directory is given Free 


CONTENTS. 


Portrait and Biographical Sketc! vantages of J@} Dye Works— 
Albert Tilt . . 07 ose maitted hed oon ee 
0 = 5 orks—New Shrinkable Under 
ma 7 We taht Fabric as : . wear—Singeing Hosiery —Knitted 
Accounting for Cotton Mills . wT Seamless Tubular Fabrics 
His ~~! of Wool Manufacture in Great : Silk Department 
@ctalinnen ‘ape etry : : - Ribbon Manufacturing—Preparing 
Russia a Market for Textile Machiner 526 oe — Silks at Parts Ex 
The Capitalist and The Workman . y a alae sat Paris Ex 
position ‘ é . 
Cotton Department 
American Cotton Spinning Machi ” 2 
nery—Types of Woven Fabrics Dyeing Department 
Cotton “Combing Supplying Dyeing Recipes Nos. 49-64 
Looms with Weft Automatica] , 2 
y — Finishing Cotton Fabrics— Yarn Department 


Scheme for Blending Cotton— Questions and Answers 
Dust Trunk r © Openers 
ak for Cotton Opener New Publications 
Woolen Department Industrial News . 
Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 
ture—Effect of Finishing Process Mill News 
es upon Colors—Style Sugges Per 
tions for Woolen Manufacturers ‘ precnals ‘ 
- P Special Advertisements 
nitting Department 
> Situations W 
Knit Goods Situation — Advanta ee 
ges of Dyeing Own Goods—Ad Textile Patents 


Power Department 
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Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Go., 


.+«»s IMPORTERS OF... 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Colors 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA- FABRIK, 
Ludwigshafen o/Rh., Cermany, 
No. 128 DUANE STREET, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON. 153 Milk Ss. 
TEURAREREMIGA, Seconds, «ON CONNER. 
CHICAGO, 209 Michigan St. 
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CROSBY & CRECORY 


PATENTS cross s crea 


Telephone 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 
Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. ay to give special and expert attention to cases in 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 


when possible. 


Mr. George W. 
1875, more than two hundied patents. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1893. 


Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights. Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 


chines, and Electricity 





List of Textile Patents. 


Kesued February 27, and March 6. 
13, 20 and 27, 1900. 


Bobbin- Holder. 
Lowell, Mass 
Co., Portland, 
Mass. 

Baling-Press, 


646,417. 
assignor to the 


Me., and 


Geo. A Clark 

Draper 

Hopedal 

Cotton. 646,220. Edmund 
M. Ivens, New Orleans, La 

Baling-Press, Roller. 646,345. 
Bates, Lloyd, Tex. 

Cotton-Compress, Roller. 
Raborn, Whitney, Tex. 

Cotton-Feeders, Valve-Gear for Pneu- 
matic. 646, 248. Geo. W. Williams, 
Waco, Tex., assignor to the Kellett- 
Chatham Machinery Co., same place. 

Cotton-Gins, Flue System for. 646,367. 
Theophilus C. Eberhardt, Prattville, 
Ala. 

Cards, Machine for Punching Jacquard. 
644,871. Vernon Royle, Paterson, N. J. 

Cotton-Openers, Dust Trunk or Tube for. 
644,975. Walter Frost, Manchester, 
Eng., assignor to Samuel Herbert 
Brooks and Frederick George Goodbe- 
here, same place. 

Cotton-Cultivator. 644,812. 
Thurmond, Perry, Ga. 

Combing-Machine. 645,410. Alfred Wen- 
ning and Chas. H. Gegauff, Mulhouse, 
Ger., assignors to the Societe Alsa- 
clenne de Constructions Mecaniques, 
same place. 

Cotton, Apparatus for Unbaling 
Blending Raw. 645,167. Samuel Ec- 
royd, Chorltoncum-Hardy, and Ed- 
ward E. Marsden, Didsbury, England. 

Cotton-Gin, Roller. 645,288. James E. 
Cheesman, New York City, assignor to 
the Cheesman Cotton Gin Company, 
same place. 

Cotton Piece-Goods, Process of Fixing 
the Finish on. 645,237. Milton S. 
Sharp, Heckmondwike, England. 

Cloth-Clamp for Textile Machinery. 644,- 

Robert P. Winsor, Auburn, R. I., 
assignor to the Winsor & Jerauld 
Manufacturing Co., Saco, Me. 


Edmond F. 


646,158. Louis 


Chas. A. 


and 


rrr 


DESIGNS 
TRADE-MARKS 
. AND COPYRIGHTS 
4 OBTAINED 


> ADVICE AS TO PATENTABILITY 
> Notice in “ Inventive Age” 
Book ‘How to obtain Patents” 


Charges moderate. No fee till patent is secured. 


> Letters serictly confidential. Address 
E. G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Washington, b.c. 
ee ee a 





Cotton-Picking Machine. 644,544. 
liam L. Belt, Washington, D. C. 
signor of one-fourth to William 
lace Kirby, same piace. 

Cotton-Flevator and Gin-Feeder. 644,532. 
Stephen D. Murray, Dallas, Texas. 

Cotton-Gin. 644,155. Abner D. Thomas, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Cotton-Gins, Safety Attachment for. 
644,156. Abner D. Thomas, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Carding-Pngines, Apparatus for 
ping Flats in. 645,832. 
Manchester, England. 

Cotton or Other Fibrous Materials, Ap- 
paratus for Compressing. 645,728. Geo. 
A. Lowry, Chicago, Ill., assignor to the 
Planters Compress Company, of West 
Virginia. 

Cotton-Picker. 645, 782. Ludwik 
Lexington, Oklahoma, * 

Drying Fabrics, Device for. 644,306. 
cinda E. H. Sherwood, Chicago, Il. 

Dyeing Fabrics, Process of. 646,379. Gio- 
vanni Tagliani, Milan, Italy. 

Dyeing, Apparatus for. 644,988, 644,989, 
644,990. James Major, Eccles, England. 

I’‘rame, Embroidery. 644,597. Chas. G. 
Guyer and George K. Rudert, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Fabrics, Composition for Treating Tex- 
tile. 644,670. Charles Green, Uxbridge, 
Mass., assignor to Albert C. Warren, 
Newton, and Geo. L. Stevens, Boston, 
swLASS, 

Fabrics, Method 
mental. 644,904. 
York City. 


Wil- 
, as- 
Wal- 


Strip- 
Wright Rhodes, 


Bilan, 


Lu- 


of Producing Orna- 
Mark H. Frank, New 


(Continued on page 717.) 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 


OUR LINE INCLUDES MODERN TYPES OF 





Wool Pickers 
Cards for all kinds of Wool 
Cards for Worsted 
Cards for Shoddy 
Cards for Cotton Batts 
Breakers 
Condensers 
Blamire Lap Machines 
Balling Heads for Worsted Cards Knickerbocker Attachments for Cards 
Reballing Machines for Worsted Vibrators for Ring Doffers 
Fillet Winders Grinders 
Card Stretchers Rubbing Motions 
Spooler and Creels for Side Drawing Bobbins 
Selt-Acting Mules 
Hand Jacks 
Jack Bobbin Winders 
Beamers, Doffer Combs 
Creels Twisters 
Heck Stands Universal Sectional Warp Mills 
Warp Dressers Dresser Spoolers 
Looms for Carpets, Smyra Rugs, Rug Weft 
Blankets, Table Covers, 
Paper Makers’ Felt, Narrow Woolens, 
Teasel Gigs 
Card Clothing Looping Attachment to Twisters 
Murkland High-Speed Ingrain Carpet Loom Heddle frames 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Philadelphia Office, 425-420 Bourse. 








THE 
AMERICAN 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


65 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


ROPE *, TWINES 


SPECIALTIES : _—_ii. 


‘‘AMERICAN’’ TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
SISAL, MANILA AND JUTE BALE ROPE. 
FINISHED INDIA HEMP TWINES. 











Send for... 


“A LITTLE BLUE-BOOK ON ROPE TRANSMISSION.” 
SECOND EDITION-AUCMENTED. 
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ALBERT TILT. 


The subject of this article is the 
president of the Silk Association of 
America, and prominently engaged in 
the silk manufacturing industry of 
the United States as president and 
treasurer of the Phoenix Silk Manu- 
facturing Company, Paterson, N. J., 
and of the Adelaide Silk Mill, Allen- 
town, and the Tilt Silk Mill, Potts- 
ville, Penn., all large establishments. 

Mr. Tilt was born in Boston, in 
1841, removing to New York with his 
parents in 1850. He is a man of liberal 
education. His father, Benjamin B. 
Tilt, came to the United States from 
Coventry, England, in his early youth, 
bringing with him an excellent practi- 
cal knowledge of silk manufacturing, 
which he turned to profitable account 
soon after his arrival in this country, 
by entering into partnership with a 
Mr. Dowell, of Boston, forming the 
firm of Tilt & Dowell, which 
menced in an humble way, but soon 
developed a business of considerable 
proportions. After several years of 
prosperity, Mr. Dowell died, and the 
firm of B. B. Tilt & Company was 
formed, a new partner being admit- 
ted. In 1847, the title of the firm was 
changed to Tilt & Dexter, which es- 
tablished a sales department in New 
York City, in 1849, for the disposition 
of the products of the factory. In 
1854, Mr. Dexter and others bought 
out Mr. Tuilt’s interest and organized 
the well-known house of Dexter, Lam- 
bert & Company, Mr. Tilt turning his 
exclusive attention to the silk com- 
mission business in New York, until 
early in 1860, when he removed to 
Paterson, N. J., and engaged in the 
manufacture of silk goods, taking into 
partnership, in 1862, his son Albert, 


com- 


under the firm name of B. B. Tilt & 
Son, who, in 1865, organized the 
Phoenix Manufacturing Company, 
which afterwards became known as 
the Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which exists today as one of 
the largest silk manufacturing enter- 
The elder Mr. 
Tilt, ably assisted by his son Albert, 
continued at the head of the concern 
until his death, September 30, 1879, at 
the age of seventy-two years. Mr. 
Albert Tilt father as 
the president of the company and gen- 
eral director of its vast interests. 

The steady expansion of business of 
the Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Com- 
pany demanded additional facilities of 
manufacture, which led to the estab- 
lishment of the silk mill at Allentown, 
Penn., 


prises in the country. 


succeeded his 


was dedicated Novem- 
ber 17, 1881, as the first of the Penn- 
sylvania line of silk mills, which now 
number nearly or quite one hundred, 
all of which have sprung up within 
the past eighteen years. The Allen- 
town mill is probably the largest sin- 
gle silk mill in the country, its length 
being 800 feet and its height four sto- 
ries. Several years later, when fur- 
ther facilities were required, the mill 
at Pottsville, Penn., was erected, and 
devoted exclusively to the throwing 
branch. The main structure of this 
mill is 400 feet in length and four sto- 
ries high. Over 2500 hands are em- 
ployed by Mr. Tilt at his several mills, 
and the volume of production in broad 
silks, ribbons, handkerchiefs, mufflers, 
ete., is enormous. 

Mr. Tilt has always taken a promi- 
nent part in the exhibition of his silk 
products, as representative of the 
American industry in this line, at 


which 
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every international exposition since 
the one at Philadelphia in 1876, where 
he also showed the only silk exhibit 
in operation of any importance. Mr. 
Tilt made a most creditable exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition of 1878, being 
awarded medals of silver and bronze. 
So impressed were the European man- 
ufacturers with his Paris exhibit, 
which was in operation for the pro- 
duction of goods, that much pressure 
was brought upon Mr. Tilt to sell his 
machinery, and, in consequence, he 
disposed of his book-mark loom to an 
Austrian, who paid much more than 
its original cost, and took it to Vienna, 
possibly as a pattern to build others 
after. 

Mr. Tilt is highly esteemed for his 
social qualities, and for his tact and 
sagacity in business transactions. His 
eminent executive ability is recog- 
nized in his selection as president of 
the Silk Association of America. Mr. 
Tilt is a member of the Metropolitan, 
Riding, Republican, New York Ath- 
letic, and Army and Navy clubs, of 
New York. 





The Cost of Maintenance for Seamless 
Hosiery Machines. 
Editor Textile World. 

The question as to cost of keeping 
up knitting machines in often asked, 
and having had occasion to look into 
it we submit the results as a matter 
of interest to the trade. 

Taking as a fair case, a mill con- 
venient to us and not employing a ma- 
chinist, so that we probably furnish 
all the parts and repairs. 

The mill got six machines in the 
spring of 1896, forty spring and 
summer of 1897, and four in April, 
1899, making fifty in all. 

In the very busy year from April 1, 
1899, to April 1, 1900, they have got 
parts and repairs ranging in amount 
from 25 cents to $9.00 per month, the 
total for the year being $45.50 for 
everything in that line, not including 
needles. The average per machine 
was 91 cents for the year, 7 7-12 cents 
per month. 


in 


Paxton & O'NEILL. 


WORLD 


[$2 


The Flemish in England. 


In 1560 the Spanish embassador 
reported to Philip II. that there were 
more than 10,000 recent Flemish ref- 
ugees in England, and two years later 
he gave the number as at least 30,000. 
In 1568 there were more than 5000 in 
London alone, and as many more in 
Norwich. The Cinque ports were full 
Dutch and Walloon refugees; in 
1566 they numbered in the town of 
Sandwich 120 householders, 
against 291 English householders; that 
is, they were vearly one-third of the 
population. They introduced into 
Sandwich the manufacture of paper 
and silk. In Maidstoae the next year 
such refugees established the linen 
thread industry. To Honiton and 
other Devonshire towns they brought 
the dainty art of lace-making. They 
began the steel and iron works of 
Sheffield, and the making of baizes 
and serges at Leeds. They revolution- 
ized the art of glass-making in Eng- 
land, and raised market-gardening 
and horticulture to quite a new level. 
‘here is thus no doubt that to the 
very marked and rapid rise in the 
standard of domestic living, which 
characterized the age of Elizabeth, 
this influx of Netherlanders contrib- 
uted in no small degree. It is 
part of Elizabeth’s legitimate glory 
that during most of her long 
reign and through her own pol- 
icy, profound internal peace was 
preserved in England throughout one 
of the stormiest periods of history. 
During the reign of Elizabeth prob- 
ably more than 100,000 Dutchmen and 
Flemings became Englishmen. They 
were picked men, and it is safe to say 
that nearly all were Puritans. In 
point of blood every Netherlander was 
more than half English already; a 
slight change of speech was enough 


to complete the  transformation.— 
Fiske, 


uf 


as 





—In 1844 we meet with the first tin- 
prepared ground, used in the printing 
and dyeing of many articles in wool 
and cotton, 
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RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION. 


The proposed lease of the Boston & 
Albany New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company is now before the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, for the 
of obtaining the consent of the com- 
and 


Railroad to the 


purpose 
monwealth to the contract lease 


which have been made and entered 
into between the 
two railway corporations. 

It is not our intention to discuss the 
particular 


the subject brings up the whole ques- 


directors of ‘these 


merits of this lease, but 
tion of the ethics and economies asso- 
ciated with the consolidation of rail- 
way lines, especially those that unite 
the agricultural and commercial cen- 
tres of the country. 

So far as the city of Boston is con- 
cerned, as a great commercial port, for 
export trade, there does not seem to 
be any doubt that the proposed union 
of these two systems will prove of 
immense advantage. The geographi- 
cal position of Boston, with its capa- 
ble harbor, makes this place one of 
United 
States for any trade that may be had 


the most important in the 


with European countries. If proper 
transportation facilities are had with 
the West, there is no apparent reason 
why this city should not lead, or at 
least compare most favorably with 
others in importance as a 
point. All of the 


points on the Atlantic and the Gulf 


shipping 
great shipping 
are reaching out for opportunities 
offered to Boston. 
New Or 
leans, Newport News, Baltimore and 
making 


such as 


Such 


are now 


places as Galveston, 
Philadelphia are strenuous 
within 
New 
England; and if it is not availed of at 
chances are that 
that naturally 
this port will go to others, even to 
Montreal. 
have all that it 
time, the 


efforts to obtain what is now 


the grasp of the metropolis of 
once the much of 
the trade belongs to 
those in Canada, such as 
New York seems to 
can handle at the 
water front 


present 
of whose harbor is al- 


ready congested and overtaxed, which 
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makes necessary such a port as Bos- 
ton for taking care of much of the 
immense amount of merchandise that 
is moving towards the East for ex- 
port. There is no necessity for any 
feeling of jealousy on the part of New 
York towards Boston for any trade 
that the latter may receive, as it has 
more than it can take care of, as it is. 

One of the most attractive argu- 
that have been made before 
the railroad committee of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, is the statistical 
that was recently presented by 
Edward Atkinson, facts 
pertinent to certain economic phases of 
the question. 


ments 


one 


exhibiting 


Anything that will con- 
tribute to the lowering of the rates of 
freight is of the utmost importance to 
the commercial welfare of this coun- 
try, and it has been demonstrated in 
more than one instance that the only 
means by which this can be accom- 
plished, is the union of the great 
arterial railway systems that stretch 
from the East to the West. All mer- 
chandise for export is obliged to com- 
with other of like kind in 
country, as well as that from other 
countries in the world. As Mr. Atkin- 
son has pointedly said: “The 
factor in controlling rates is the com- 


pete this 


major 


petition of product with product in 
the great markets of the world. Or- 
ders will be turned from London by 
the touch of the button in the 


away from one part of the world to 


wall 


another, on an advance of a cent a 
bushel on grain, or 
cent 
order to hold our export trade for the 
our Western 


freight 


one-quarter of a 


a ton on meat.” Therefore, in 


products of states and 


territories, the rates must be 


low enough to enable them to com- 


pete with similar products raised or 
deposited near the point of consump- 
tion. Authentic statistics are avail- 
able, showing a constant decrease in 
the rate of freight per ton per mile. 
This rate was over 62 per cent. higher 
in 1882 


this 


within 
moved 


than it is today; and 


period, the average tons 


per capita of population of the coun- 


try had increased 80 per cent. Not- 
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withstanding the increase within the 
last seventeen years has been nearly 
63 per cent. in railway mileage, the 
number of miles of railway per capita 
has been almost constant; that is to 
say, the number of miles per one thou- 
sand inhabitants in 1882 2.18, 
while in 1898 it was 2.51, showing a 
While the mile- 
age has increased since 1882, as stated 


was 


small increase only. 


above, 63 per cent., the increase in the 
amount of freight moved has been 153 
per cent., showing the immense 
amount of business that the railway 
systems of the country are doing, and 
the reason why they are able to re 
According to the 
conditions and 


duce freight rates. 
experiences of trade 
wants within the last twenty years, it 
would appear that at least 2.5 miles of 
railway are necessary per one thou- 
trans- 

into 


sand inhabitants, to properly 
that 
the commerce of the country, and to 
traffic. 

relation 
railway corpo- 


port merchandise enters 


meet ordinary passenger 


The question of a proper 
between the rights of 
rations and their regulation by na- 
tional and state laws, is a complex 
one; in some respects more so in the 
United States than in other countries, 
due to the peculiar circumstances sur 
rounding the organizations and 


poses of our railways, differing from 


pur- 


those existing in BDuropean countries, 
they built with a 
purpose of meeting 


where have been 


leading military 
necessities. Legislation and adminis 
tration on the part of the government, 
whether it be national or state, should 
character as will 


not be of such a 


operate adversely to the rights of 
stockholders, the public, or to society 
in general. Laws should be framed 
for the purpose of assisting railways 
in the performance of their functions, 
and foster, rather than oppose, proper 
management and 
attainment of all economic ends for 


which 


co-operation in the 
railways are constructed. 
Co-operation can be secured without 
affecting in the least such form of 
competition as will be beneficial to the 
owners of railways and their patrons. 
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Regulation by legislative enact- 
ments is most difficult of accomplish- 
ment in this country, on account of 
the different economic conditions that 
prevail in different 
cause of the diverse developments of 


sections, and be- 


the various systems that exist both in 
the Northern and Southern sections. 
Efforts have been made for the last 


twenty-five years on the part of 
states to regulate in some form, rail- 
way traffic, and for the last ten years 
the federal 


active in 


government has been 


this same direction, all of 
which has revealed the great diflicul 
and which 


ties to be surmounted, 


have not yet been overcome. Al 
important feature in all legislation is 
that 


will check the normal development of 


the elimination of any tendency 


our railway systems, which are often 
times endangered by a hostile attitude 
on the part of a certain class of legis- 
lators towards corporate property and 
without fair minded 


functions, any 


consideration to the industries and 


social needs to be served. This senti- 
ment of opposition, due more largely 
to ignorance and misinformation, than 
to anything else, is something that 
should be seriously guarded against. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS 


Considering that this association, 


representing in the neighborhood of 
eleven thousand individuals and firms, 
actively interested in manufacturing 
enterprises, is to hold its fifth annual 
convention in Boston the latter part 
of this month, is our excuse for devor 
ing considerable space to its objects 
and its relations to the manufacturing 
community. It may be well to say, in 
order to satisfy a number of inquiries. 
that this association declares itself as 
non-political, non-partisan, and non 
sectional; and while it is 

efforts to extend the 
trade of the country, it is none the 
less an advocate of an equitable pro- 
tective tariff, for holding to our manu 


facturing industries the home market 


making 


strong export 
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The association has declared in its 


constitution its belief in the principle 


of reciprocity in our tariff legislation. 


Among its tenets belief that 
ships sailing flag of the 
United States should carry our entire 
maritime commerce; that there should 


are, a 


under the 


be formulated a judicious system of 
subsidies, in order to complete resto- 
ration and extension of our merchant 
marine; a scheme for the building of 
the Nicaraguan canal by the federal 
government, as essential to the com- 
merece of the United States; and 
means for the improvement and ex- 
tension by the federal government of 
our natural and artificial water-ways 
to the full needs of commerce, con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the riv 
ers of the Mississippi Valley and At 
lantic seaboard. 

The association has asserted itself, 
at its several conventions, by resolu- 
tion and by the utterances of its offi- 
cials, in favor of a protective tariff 
“as an economic policy,’ in the lan 
guage of Thomas Dolan, its first presi 
dent, 
ing industries have had such astonish- 


“under which the manufactur- 
ing development,” requiring no fur 
ther argument for its defence. Mr. 
Dolan’s views were strongly endorsed 
when he asserted that “our own mar 
ket is the best in the world, it is the 
only market of which we may have 
absolute control,and the most ordinary 
business 


considerations of prudence 


should induce us to hold it fast, not 
surrendering any portion of it to for 
eigners, in the that we 


vague hope 


may compensate ourselves for the 
folly by 


trance to the markets of the world, of 


losses of such gaining en- 
which we hear so much and know so 
little.” What Mr.*Dolan has here said 
has been reiterated by his successor, 
the present president, T. C. Search, 
that “there are no objects that appeal 
to the 
force than a tariff for protection to 


American people with more 


American industries,—needing no her- 
ald to sound its praises at this time. 
The unprejudiced 
doubtedly see that our years of pros- 


mind must un 


perity have been identical with high 
tariff. Let us try to keep the wages 
of the laboring people at such a point 
that we can sell what we make.” 
While giving these official utterances, 
it should be that 
association declares itself as standing 


remembered this 
in no other light than a business or- 
ganization, with a membership em- 
bracing manufacturers of widely dif- 
political 
make this clear, president Search, at 


fering views. In order to 
the second annual convention of this 


association, in his opening address, 
said that “the relation of the tariff to 
the industries of the country is purely 
and that it should 
ever be tinged with politics is a great 
misfortune to the manufacturing in- 
terests of the nation, and it is a mat- 


a business matter, 


ter of the utmost importance that the 
tariff should be taken out of politics 
and considered purely upon a strictly 
business basis.” In order to make 
these views those of the association, 
there was passed at that convention 
that the tariff 


“should be such as will be consistent 


a resolution duties 
with adequate protection of our manu- 
facturing and agricultural industries, 
and the labor they employ, and that 
it should contain no specific duties or 
mixed ad valorem and specific duties.” 


Adequate protection alone is asked 
for. 
The 


with 


tariff 
nations came 


question of reciprocity 


other before the 


first convention of the association, 


and has been the subject of earnest 
discussion in its subsequent 
that 

1890 tariff, and 
has again been carried out in the law 
of 1897. 


as favoring the extension of this sys- 


conven- 


tions, upon the basis was sug 


gested in the which 


The association is on record 


tem, “which may be employed to 


secure for us tariff favors in Latin. 


American and other markets, in 


which we are the largest buyers.” 
As Mr. Search said in his annual re- 
port before the third annual conven- 
tion, “This is a consideration of much 
importance to us in the development 


of our foreign commerce, as the tariff 
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of each to 


our 


rates which 
export practical 
bearing upon our trade, and we can- 
not 
will prove of worth to us, unless we 
are willing to 
return.” 


country we 


goods have a 


expect to conditions which 


get 


give something in 
Perhaps the most important efforts 
of the 


directed to the establishment of conm- 


association have been those 


mercial warehouses in foreign coun- 


tries. Certainly nothing has created 
the 


and 


interest in 


at 


such a widespread 
both home 
the that 


been devised in this respect, for the 


organization, 
abroad, as schemes have 
purpose of carrying out a systematic 
plan of warehouses in Latin-America. 
manufac- 
America 


A commission of American 
turers was sent to South in 
1896 the 
tions there, especially in Brazil and 
the River Plate countries. 
this 


to investigate trade condi- 
In pursu- 


ance of a policy in direction, a 


small warehouse was established in 
Venezuela, for the display and sale of 
American manufactured products. A 
formal opening of this warehouse in 
Caracas took place in the early part of 
1898, 


time 


and it was looked upon at that 
as an enterprise of the greatest 
the Ven- 
Privileges of a like character 


importance in history of 
ezuela. 
are expected to be obtained in other 
trading centres in South America; and 
the establishment of a 


house in London, England, 


similar ware 


has been 
contemplated, as the great trade cen- 
tre of the world, 
from every quarter of the 
and 

Like 
such 


where merchants 
globe con- 
gregate consummate their pur- 
had in 


Hamburg, 


chases, schemes are 


mind for places as 


Amsterdam, Antwerp, Copenhagen, 
and Berlin, as distributing centres for 
a large and profitable European trade. 
Agents of the association have, made 
exhaustive 


and China 


investigations in Japan 


with the same object in 
view. 

Another matter that the association 
is earnestly taking hold of is the 
establishment of a parcels-post by the 
United States. 


This was taken up. at 
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the the 


association, with a view of extending 


second annual convention of 


foreign mail facilities, so as to include 


merchandise that‘is sent as fourth 
With such a system in 
operation, it is believed that it would 


enable 


class matter. 


one to send abroad easily, 


cheaply and promptly, small parcels 
of goods, which are now sent by for- 
eign express companies, with consid 
erable trouble, at high rates, and often 
Attention 
has been frequently called to the fact 
that 
with most 


United 


with exasperating delays. 


nearly every European country, 
the the 


has a_ parcels-post 


of world, except 
States, 
arrangement in operation, while we 
have, in a measure, this system in use 
with only a few surrounding countries 
like Mexico, parts of Central America, 
some of the West Indian Islands, etc 
We have nothing of the kind with any 
country of Europe, though there have 
been applications on file in our Post 
Office Department for several years, 
in 
The re 


in the opinion of the associa 


for such postal facilities as exist 
Great Britain, Germany, etc. 
sult is, 
tion, that we are, to this extent, at a 
taking 
business in competition 
the 
“Our 


disadvantage in international 


with foreign 


of 
par- 


manufactures. In language 


President Search, present 


cels-post system is of comparatively 
small value, and the limited extent to 
which it is used affords no basis upon 
which to judge of the volume of for 
eign trade which could be developed 
with proper facilities of this charac 
ter.” It is doubtful if the 
authorities of the United States 
to undertake the 
this system, unless it 
of the 
of the country, and what is needed is 
and 


postal 
are 
extension 
at the 
interests 


disposed 
of 
instigation 


be 
business 
a well defined strongly supported 
demand from such 
the National 
turers. 

The the 
subject of a lengthy communication in 


an organization as 
Association of Manufac 


parcels-post system was 


one of the recent issues of the Boston 
Transcript, from an evidently well in- 


formed writer, showing the advan 
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tages of this liberal use of the postal 


facilities in Switzerland and other 


countries in Europe, both as a 
office revenue measure and a saving 


this 


post 
to the people. According to 
writer, within the combined area of 
Germany and Austria, parcels up to 
eleven pounds in weight go anywhere 
within a distance of forty-six miles, 
for six cents, and for a greater dis- 
tance for twelve cents. He says that 
farmers and small tradesmen use the 
most freely, and that it is not 
Berlin for 10,000 


morning 


post 
uncommon in par- 
cels to go out daily in the 
delivery, and 5000 at each of the other 
The 
Swiss post carries parcels up to any 


deliveries, noon and evening. 
weight, but on large parcels the rates 


increase according to distance; and, 


notwithstanding all of this wonder- 
fully cheap service, it is said that it 
was accompanied by an actual profit 
of over $200,000 in the year of 1898. 

It has been said in opposition to any 
system of this kind, for domestic pur- 
that it would injure, if not 


destroy, the business of storekeepers 


poses, 


in small towns, as the merchants of 


the larger towns would take advan- 
tage of sending merchandise to their 
at a very 
through the mails. While this might 


be applied to such postal facilities, it 


customers small cost 


should be borne in mind that practi- 
cally the same thing is already being 
earried out in the neighborhood of 


large cities by express companies, 


which enter into some arrangement 
for a free delivery of merchandise sold 
by the large mercantile houses to 


their customers in the suburban 
towns, to the acknowledged injury of 
the small merchants in the outlying 
While it may be an ad- 
mitted fact that 
thus injuriously affected, to some ex- 
tent, it that the 
consumer is materially benefited. In 


it places the govern- 


districts. 
some merchants are 
is equally evident 
some respects, 
in the same 


express companies, all of 
done at some profit. 


ment position as the 


which is 





—The fat mordants are mainly used 
in the form of Turkey red oil or soap. 


THE SILK INDUSTRY. 


The annual reports of the secretary 
and committees of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America furnish some interest- 
ing data, lucidly showing the condi- 
tion of the silk industry in this coun- 
try for the past or more 
months. It appears that the silk mills 
ot the United equipped 
with machinery of high efficiency, and 


twelve 
States are 
in excellent condition, to which there 


and addi- 
While this appears as an ac- 


is continual improvement 
tions. 
cepted fact, as an instrument for suc- 
cessfully meeting foreign competition, 
its dangers are of a nature as likely 
to increase manufacturing facilities 
so that the production will exceed the 
demands of consumption, and force a 
domestic competition to a limit where 
The 
silk industry of the United States con- 


there will be little or no profit. 


sumes one-third of the world’s produc- 
tion of raw silk, say ten to twelve mil- 
lion pounds annually, which, it is esti- 
mated, at the present average range 
of prices, will cost manufacturers at 
least $46,000,600 for the current year. 
The number of pounds of raw silk 
imported in 1899, amounted, according 
to the secretary’s report, to 11,163,317 
value of $42,399,- 
figures differ from 
United 
but immaterially so. 


pounds, at an invoice 
604. These 
of the 


those 
States custom houses, 
This shows an 
$3.85 per 
about the 


average invoice value of 


pound, which is average 
value of imports of Japanese filature 
No. 1. 

of 1899 


growth of silk. 


Nearly one-half of the imports 
that 
The highest grade of 
silk, of which $2,500,000 were import- 
ed, consisted of classical Italian, at an 
$4.50 a 
grade of silk, at 


consisted of country’s 


average invoice value of 


pound. The lowest 
an average invoice value of $3 per 
Shanghai steam 
Canton. 


from the 


pound, came from 
extra 
These taken 
United States Treasury Reports, and 
are about fourteen per cent. under the 
average price of the best grades of 
raw silk in the New York market, as 


filatures and double 


statistics are 


given by Secretary Allen. 


The last twelve months has wit- 
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nessed one of the most remarkable ad- 

vances in both the raw and manufac- 

tured product of recent years. This is 
exhibited in one of the reports made 
to the Silk Association, showing an ad- 
vance of from forty to fifty per cent. 
in the 
goods in the same period did not ad 
For 


raw, though manufactured 
vance over twenty-five per cent. 
silk 


$3.95 


was 
to 


Italian 
1899, at 


instance, classical 
quoted in January. 
$4.15 per pound, and in December of 
the 


pound, and 


$5.40 to $5.50 per 


No. 1 


filature advanced in this period from 


same year, at 


the Japanese best 
£2.67 to 5.75. 


Comment is made upon the rela 


tively poor condition in which silk is 
reeled in China. If this growth of silk 
better and 
now, it 


reeled 
that it 


were more evenly 
than it is 
would result to a greater profit, both 
to the the 
means should be devised by which an 


is thought 


seller and buyer. Some 


improvement in this respect can be ac- 


complished. There is a possibility of 


the cultivation of silk in newer coun- 
tries, for the manufacturers, 


in furnishing them with a larger sup- 


relief of 


ply, as colonies of sericulturists have 


emigrated to such countries as Brazil 
and Australia, who will undoubtedly 
take up this occupation, with which 
they are so familiar and well qualified. 

Silk is finding its way into new 
channels of business, and there is an 
noted in the 
linings, neck 
upholstery, and like fab- 
The employment of silk in the 
for 
waists, 


increased consumption 


manufacture of ladies’ 


ties, other 


rics. 


manufacture of broad goods wo- 


as for shirt may 


entitled 


men’s wear, 


than 
passing the 
past year have been unusually busy 


more 


for 


be a matter to 


notice. Throwsters 
with pressing orders, which they have 
found some difficulty, in many in 
stances, of promptly filling, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of help. 

AS a matter of scientific interest, we 
refer to a report made by a member 
of the showing that silk 
spooled in 1875 and recently tested by 
to retained 


association, 


him, was found have its 
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life and strength to what was thought 
to be a remarkable degree, varying 
less than five per cent. For our own 
part, this percentage of apparent loss 
in the vitality of silk, we look upon as 
being quite large, rather than small, 
indicating great 
this animal product should it be kept 
which 
favorably with and 
even with linen and cotton, when it is 
that 
vegetable origin. 


as deterioration in 


several centuries, does not 


compare wool, 


considered the latter two are of 

The secretary’s report mentions th« 
furnishing of the United States 
the Paris Exposi 


Tex 
tile Department at 
tion with a creditable line of silk ex 
refer to in detail on 
While it is a 
the silk in 
dustry is so creditably represented at 
this the fact that the 
United government” bears the 
entire cost of the exhibit, a privilege 


hibits, which we 


page 669, this issue. 


matter of satisfaction that 


exposition, 
States 


which is not extended to the other tex 
tile 
serious criticism, in which the United 


industries, is a feature open to 


States Exposition Commission is en 
tirely responsible. It is very clear to 
anyone familiar with the textile indus 
tries of this country that there is noth 
ing to be gained, pecuniarily, in th« 
way of foreign trade, by either the 
silk or woolen industry, and very little 
by the cotton, by making exhibits at 
Paris. This applies to any industry 
that requires a high protection against 
foreign competition in American mar 
kets. If the silk 


ceive assistance from the funds appro 


exhibits are to re 
priated by the United States govern 
the Paris 
reason why 


ment tor representation at 


Exposition, there is no 
the wool and exhibits should 


not be served in the same manner. 


cotton 





The modern alizarine 
dyes dates from the discovery by the 
Farbenfabriken of 


B in December, 1890. 


history of 
alizarine-bordeaux 
Alizarine-purpurine is used in the 


printing of wool-slubbing with alum 
ina for red. 





OVERCOATINGS, ETC. 


Fall Overceatings. 


During the months of May and June 
the manufacturer of fall overcoats us- 
ually buys his stock, and many of 
those who make this class of clothes. 
depend on the left-overs from a light- 
weight season, so that the spring and 
fall overcoating fabrics are generally 
the same. 

The 
largely for the past few seasons is the 


fabric which has been used 
covert, and this in all sorts and condi 


tions from the all-worsted twist one 
to the plain cotton yarn fabric. 
The 


made in a hard-twisted worsted, with 


highest priced lines must be 
picks and ends, and yet be 
fine yarn so that the 


The weight 


plenty of 
made out of a 
fabric stands up well. 
should be about 15 to 16 ounces, and 
the olive green colorings, and the gray 
effects, and the stone drab shades will 
be in greatest demand. 

in an all-wool covert the same sug 
gestions apply, and in this, greater 
care needs to be exercised, for if the 
yarn is not twisted tightly, the fabric 
will become slazy and this is bad, in 
this cloth, for an overcoat needs to re- 
tain its shane. 

The imitation 
large sale, and is made on a dark col- 


covert will have a 
ored warp, using a white or light line 
filling and weaving on a five-harness 
This, after gigging, pre- 
sents a covert appearance, and should 


satin weave. 


be made in all-wool. 

The next thing to the covert in point 
of demand is the regular Venetian 
fabric, and the same shades are de- 
sirable here as in the covert, also the 
same weight fabric. 

In this class of fabrics, Parker, 
Wilder & Co., and Deering, Milliken 
& Co. have held the market for some 
seasons, but the fabrics which they 
make are criticised by some buyers as 
being really lighter in weight than Is 
desirable for an overcoating. 

The Oxfords will still sell in the 
light-weight fabrics and should be 
shorn close, and as this is liable to 
make them tender, a stock must be 
used which will admit of this. Light- 
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weight, that is, 16-ounce, meltons and 
kerseys, always have a moderate sale, 
and these fabrics should be made in 
tans, slates, Oxford mixes, slate mixes 
and olive mixes. In the kersey fabric 
in large 
trade, and it 
is necessary to have it free from spots, 
and the manufacturers who make this 
light shade have found it to their ad- 


the light cream tan is used 
quantities by the cloak 


vantage to have the cards used boxed 
off, so that the specks from the darker 
colors cannot get into the lighter one. 

There is a question whether fancy 
back coverts or Oxfords with a fancy 
back, will sell in light-weight fabrics; 
they have been made for several sea- 
sons, but have never been in great de- 
mand, although there is a call for a 
fancy back Venetian about 15 ounces 
in weight, for bicycle skirts, but these 
are not suitable for clothing, the fancy 
than 
hard-twisted 


back being necessarily brighter 
men desire; but a good 
worsted covert with a fancy back or a 


light color will find a moderate sale. 





Some Heavy Weight Fabrics. 


The preseut heavy-weight season is 
that the 
values are shown, that is, some fab- 
The 


prices which are given are as nearly 


peculiar, in extremes of 


rics seem cheap and others dear. 


accurate as possible to obtain them, 
but in many instances the reductions 
made have been 
and with the intention 


of attracting as little attention as pos- 


which have been 


done quietly, 


sible and are not generally known. 
The Geo. H. Gilbert Manufacturing 
Co.’s goods sold through the Leavitt 
Departinent of Domme- 
rich & Co., were one of the first to be 
reduced in price; they make a line of 
cassimeres which were opened at $1.50 


Oelbermann 


and $1.25, and afterwards reduced to 
$1.3744 and $1.12%; these fabrics are 
made in dark patterns and show ex- 
cellent value. 

The line of worsteds made by this 
same mill were opened at $1.95 and 
afterwards sold at $1.80; the line as 
regards style was fair, the fabric be- 
ing a wool warp back. 
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The fancy back Venetians and 
whip-cord effects, made also by Gil- 
bert, opened at $2.20 and afterwards 
reduced to $2.15, were by comparison 
very high. 

Stevens, Sanford & Handy had a 
line of cassimeres at $1.37; the pat- 
were overplaided with twist, 
and were practically duplicated in a 
line shown by the same firm at 90 
cents and contain some cotton. Bra- 
man & Valentine, agents, showed two 
lines of worsteds, one at $1.50 and the 
other at $1.42%%4; the patterns in both 
grades were neat checks and stripes 
and contain some _ cotton. The 
“Worth” cassimeres shown by this 
same firm and made by the Worcester 
Woolen Mill Co., were $1.50, the same 
plain weave face fabric being shown; 
the patterns were principally small 
checks. 

This same mill also made a line of 
oxford suitings, about 18 ounces, for 
$1.10. Braman & Valentine, agents, 
had a three-quarter, eleven-ounce mel- 
ton which was shown at 55 cents, and 
a three-quarter cotton warp one at 
32% cents, a black and blue chev- 
iot at 75 cents, and another at 85 
cents, and a coarse oxford overcoat- 
ing at $1.50. <A fabric for which there 
was quite a demand was the fancy 
back oxford coating. There were 
about three lines of these on the mar- 
ket, that sold by Greely, Cushman & 
Record at $1.42%, which were rather 
open and coarse in texture in compar- 
ison with some shown by Hyde & Ja- 
cobson at the same price. The third 
line was that sold by the American 
Woolen Co. at $2.00, and, of course, 
outclassed the other lines, being so 
much higher in price. 

The Schaghticoke Woolen Mills had 
a line of cheviots 
which at $1.10 
values shown. 
ford’s 


terns 


containing twist 
one of the best 
Schnabel Bros. in Gif- 
Department had a line, at 
$1.47%, all wool oxford overcoatings, 
and another at $1.65 which was a very 
good fabric, the gray mixes being ex- 
actly right. 

Stursburg, Schell & Co. had a line 
at $1.85 which was fair. Ogden & 


was 
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Brook also had an oxford overcoating 
line at $2.00, and in oxford suitings 
the Schaghticoke had a line at $1.15 
in herringbone and plain. weaves; Ja- 
cob Wendell & Co. also sold a line of 
this same character at $1.12%, and a 
cassimere one at $1.10. 

H. & W. H. Lewis offered a line of 
cotton cassimeres at 374% cents and a 
through and through and warp back- 
ed worsted at $1.55. Henry W. T. 
Mali & Co.’s line of black and blue 
cheviots were 85 cents, and an oxford 
suiting fabric 95 cents, in both plain 
grays and overplaided with fancy 
thread. The same firm offered a line 
of oxford overcoatings with a fancy 
back, at $1.50, and a plain oxford 
vicuna overcoating at $1.90, which in 
comparison with other makes of same 
price was high. The Seneca Woolen 
Mills of Seneca Falls, New York, had 
a twist fancy back whipcord at $2.00 
and these were made with a fine 
white cotton twisted on a woolen 
warp, the backs being coarse. 

Callender & Austin’s oxford over- 
coating line was shown at $1.35. Bat- 
tey & Co.’s oxford suitings brought 
$1.25 and were an excellent fabric, 
only a shade above the demand. The 
Jacob Wendell overcoating oxford 
was $1.42% and Kunhardt & Allen 
had fabrics of this character at $1.75 
and $1.874%, which, as is usual with 
the productions of this firm, were an 
excellent fabric. 

Nostrand & Moore sold a line of ox- 
fords at $1.55 and showed the “Kent” 
cheviots made by Waterhouse of Cen- 
treville, R. L, at $1.80 and $1.37%. The 
American Woolen Co. had some re 
markable differences in the prices of 
some of their fabrics, one line of cas- 
simeres at $1.3744 was outclassed by 
another line at the same price; also a 
worsted for the same. The plain 
piece dye worsteds in black and blues 
were sold at $1.37%. A line of heavy 
twill effect worsted coatings sold at 
$1.82% and contained some of the 
newest shades in olive and greenis! 
mixes: the line of oxford coatings at 
$1.67% did 


some 


value of 
market for les 


not show the 
lines in the 
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money. The cassimere effects in a 
cheviot fabric at $1.05 were excellent, 
as was also the oxford at $1.25 and 
the worsted oxford at $1.30 and the 
ecassimere line at $1.20. 





Accounting for Cetton Mills. 


At the meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the Institute of Accounts, 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, Thurs- 
day evening, March 29, an address on 
Cotton Mills” was 
delivered by A. O. Kittredge, F. 1. A., 
C. P. A., president of the Account Au- 
dit & Assurance Co., Ltd., of this city, 
and also editor of Accountics, the Of- 


“Accounting for 


fice Magazine. The address was made 
attractive to laymen and interesting 
instructive to 


and professional ac- 


countants as well, by the display of 
samples of the raw materials used by 
inills and 
product at various stages of manufac- 


cotton specimens of the 
ture up to the completion of the finest 


goods. There were also shown vari- 


ous charts and diagrams of special 
technicai value. 

At the outset the speaker set forth 
the objects to be accomplished by a 
system of accounts when applied to 
any business enterprise. These, stated 
in the concisest terms, are a perpetual 
or going profit and loss statement, and 
a perpetual or going balance sheet. “It 
is ro 


longer satisfactory to the en 


terprising and aggressive business 
man,” said the speaker, “to learn at 
the end of a long fiscal period, say six 
months or a year, what the results are 
of the business that has been 


acted. 


trans- 
Instead there is demanded a 
gauge of the business, showing at all 
measure of 


times its profitableness 


and its condition of solvency, that is 
as available for reference, and as cor- 
rect in statement as is the thermom 
eter that is employed to show temper- 
ature. A manufacturing enterprise is 
a complex with a 
The lat 


ter buys and sells, with the costs of 


problem compared 


merchandising undertaking. 


the goods handled on the one hand, 


and the selling figures on the other, 
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In the mill or 
factory, there is first required of the 
accountant a going statement of the 
cost of the goods produced, comprised 


constantly in contrast. 


in the three divisions of materials, la- 
bor and general expense, and then a 
corresponding statement of the selling 
or commercial expense of the estab- 
lishment. 

have noth- 
ing to do with the expenses of market- 
ing the goods. 


“Costs of making goods 


Nor is the outlay for 
distribution of the goods any proper 
part of the cost of production. How- 
ever cheaply goods may be made, all 
chance of profit can be sacrificed by 
extravagance in selling expenses, and 
however well the sales department 
may be manned and however econom 
ically it may be conducted, profit will 
not follow unless the costs of making 
the goods are reasonable in amount. 
The then has all the 
problems of the merchant confronting 
him, and, 


manufacturer 


in addition, a long list of 
those which are peculiarly his own. 
“Modern manufacturing consists of 
a series of operations. 
lated mill or factory departmentizes 
to an extreme degree. The product of 
each of the several departments is the 
ruw material of the 
and 


goods in 


A well regu- 


next in 
therefore the 


succes- 
sion, costs of the 
process must be shown at 
every stage. 

“Cotton is first picked and carded 
and then slightly twisted, resulting in 
‘rovings.’ Rovings under certain con- 
ditions are marketable, and frequent- 
ly in the case of associated mills are 
transferred from one to another, and 
therefore their cost, including the cot- 
ton consumed, the labor applied, and 
their pro rata of 


general manufac- 


turing expenses, must be shown as 
though they were the final result. This 
is necessary in order that transfers 
from one mill to another may be prop- 
erly recorded. More especially is the 
cost record necessary because in the 
mill in which the rovings are produced 
they become the raw material for the 


yarn which next follows. Yarn must 


be similarly treated because it is the 
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raw material for the weaving or cloth 
department, and so on to the end. 

“By ‘costs’ is meant actual costs 
day by day,—not estimates, nor yet 
general assumptions,—but instead an 
ascertained result, so nicely and accu- 
rately determined, that the total of 
the costs of all the articles finished in 
a given period shall exactly balance 
with the total charges to the mill or 
factory during the same period.” 

By way of summary or recapitula- 
tion, the speaker said that the ade- 
quate system of cost accounts, 
whether applied to a cotton mill, or to 
a factory in any other line, would 
show among other results the follow- 
ing:— 

1. Either daily, weekly, or monthly, 
according to the time schedule em- 
ployed, the cost vaiue of the raw ma- 
terial on band, both in gross and in 
as fine detail as desired. 

2. At corresponding periods, the cost 
of the work in progress, either as a 
single unit, or preferably in each of 
the several departments in which the 
mill is operated. 

3. At corresponding periods, the cost 
of the finished product on hand, in 
gross and in as fine detail as desired. 

in the sales department, the speaker 
declared the showings would include 
among others a perpetual showing of 
the gross profits on sales, in contrast 
with the commercial or distributing 
expenses. This results in a “going” 
profit or loss statement. All these re- 
suits, he assured his audience, are 
quite easy of accomplishment and 
really cost less in the way of clerical 
labor than the usual plans of book- 
keeping. Besides this, the value to the 
business man is almost beyond esti- 
mate, 

The general system of accounting 
referred to in the address is one that 
has recently been put into operation 
by two-very prominent cotton mill cor- 
porations in the northern part of the 
country and by another in the South. 
The same system has been adapted to 
the requirements of various other in 


dustries, and is in use in many of the 


largest establishments throughout the 
nation, from bicycle factories to en- 
gine works and from publishing con- 
cerns to department stores. 





History of Wool Manufacture in Great 
Britain. 

Notes from Anderson’s History of the Com 
mercial Interests of the British Empire. 
Published 1762; Revised Edition, 1790, A 
Standard Authority. 

960. 

About this time, or rather some- 
what sooner, according to the great 
Pensionary De Witt’s Interest of Hol- 
land, Chapter I1., Part L, the woolen 
manufacture of Flanders, and other 
parts of the Netherlands, which made 
so great a figure the six succeeding 
centuries, took its rise. That great 
man observes, “That till now, there 
were scarcely any merchants in all 
Europe, excepting a few in the repub- 
lic of Italy, who traded with the In- 
dian Caravans of the Levant.” 

“The Flemings, lying nearest to 
Flanders,” continues De Witt, “were 
the first that began to earn their liv- 
ing by weaving, and sold the produce 
of their labor in that fruitful land 
(I’rance), where the inhabitants were 
not only able to feed themselves, but 
also, by the superfluous growth of 
their country, could put themselves 
into good apparel. Baldwin the Young, 
or the third earl of Flanders, about 
the year 960, considerably improved 
the trade by establishing annual fairs 
or markets in several places, without 
any tolls being demanded for goods 
either imported or exported.” The 
Flemish historians say that his father 
Arnold being very old, resigned the 
government to his son, in 959, who 
thereupon fortified the cities of Bru- 
ges, Ypres, Furnes, Bergen, or Mons, 
Bourbourg, Dixmude, Oldenburg, 
tousselaire, Rodembourg, ete. He in- 
vited over into Flanders all manner of 
handicraftsmen for making all sorts 
of manufactures, to whom he granted 
great privileges. He also established 
many fairs at Bruges, Courtray, Tor- 
hout, Mont-Cassel, ete., and fixed mar- 


kets at stated days in every week, 
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where merchants could exchange their 
which then 
practiced, according to the authors of 


goods for others; was 


those histories, because of the scarc- 
ity of money. 
account from so 


This judicious 


great a man, must naturally carry 
conviction along with it, as what may 
be deemed an authentic, though brief, 
view of the rise of the famous Nether- 
land woolen manufacture, probably 
prior to that of linen, the former being 
in a manner absolutely requisite for 
preserving men from the inclemency 
of the latter 


species of luxury; many barbarous na 


weather, the rather a 


tions at this day living without any 


linen at all. As men engaged more in 


commerce, and consequently grew 


richer and more elegant, they gave 


the greater encouragement to so 
cleanly and desirable a commodity as 
linen to be worn next their bodies, ete. 
The 
from Egypt into Greece and Italy, and 


linen manufacture came first 


thence traveled westward to France 
and Flanders; next probably into Ger 
many and England, before it got 
round in the more northern and north- 
where it has 


Others 


east parts of Europe, 


since prospered much, 
think that 


troduced it into Europe. 


very 


the Carthaginians first in- 


It is almost unnecessary to remark 


in this place, that, at least, some sort 
of woolen cloth must ever have been 


made in all civilized countries; and 


that wherever the Romans planted 


colonies, they there introduced the 


weaving of cloth. Mr. Cambden, in 
his Britannia, speaking of the antiqui- 
ty and eminence of the city of Win- 
chester, says, “That there the Roman 
emperors seem to have had their im 
houses for cloths of 


perial weaving 


both woolen and linen for the Em 


peror and the army; and, most prob 
ably, that necessary art was preserved 
in Britain after the Romans quitted it, 
though perhaps in a plainer kind, till 


the fourteenth century, when King 


Edward III. introduced the fine man 
ufacture from the Netherlands.” 
Flanders, is 


The city of Ypres, in 
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said to have been now built. It has 
been long famous for the table linen 
manufacture, vulgarly called diaper, 
i. e., cloth d’Ypres, or of Ypres. 


1090. 

The Lord Chief Justice Hale, in his 
Primitive Origination of Mankind, 
makes the following instructive re- 
mark on this subject: “It appears very 
plainly by those ancient guilds that 
were erected in England for the wool- 
en manufacture, as at Lincoln, York, 
Oxford, and divers other cities, that in 
the time of King Henry II. and Rich- 
ard I. this kingdom greatly flourished 
in that art. tut by the troublesome 
wars in the time of King John and 
Henry IIl., and also in the times of 
Kdward I. and Edward IL, this man- 
ufacture was wholly lost, and all our 
trade ran out in wools, wool-fels, and 
leather, carried out in specie; and that 
manufacture, during those warlike 
France, the 
Hanstowns. 
and peaceable 
times of Edward IIL., he regained that 


times, had its course in 
Netherlands, 
But by the 


and the 


wisdom 


art hither again, after near one hun- 
dred years’ discontinuance, 
that 
any art or 


So that we 


are not to conclude every new 
science, is 


of it.” 


appearance of 
the first production 


1170. 


The Weavers’ Company of London 
is, without doubt, of great antiquity, 
and was probably in being before cor- 
porations, in the legal and modern 
sense of that 


Howell, 


gives us 


word, existed. James 
in his Londinopolis, p. 123, 
a sketch of the character of 
King Henry II., which, being without 
a date, we 
middle of 


have here placed in the 


that King’s reign: “Grant- 
ing to the weavers in 


guild, 


London their 
with all the freedom and cus- 
toms they had in their grandfather's 
(King Henry I.) days, yielding yearly 
marks of 


Stow quotes a charter of 


for the same to him two 


gold.” 


this 


King’s importing, “That if any cloth 


were to be found of Spanish wool, 


mixed with English wool, the mayor 


of London should see it burnt. Which 
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shows the antipathy of English wool- 
en cloths made of Spanish 
wool.” 


being 


1197. 

We find in Selden’s England's Epi- 
nomis, amongst the Capitula Placi- 
torum Coronae of King Richard L. a 
plain proof that broadcloth was made 
in England. “Woolen cloth wherever 
it be made, shall be all of one breadth, 
viz., of two ells within the lists, and 
of the same goodness in the middle as 
For it will hardly be 
would, 
or could, prescribe rules of this kind 
to all foreign nations in their making 
of cloth. Therein also we find direc- 
tions touching the sale of red and 
black cloths. 


’ 


on the edges.’ 
supposed that King Richard 


1301. 


We have seen and traced the an- 
tiquity of the famous woolen manu- 
facture of the Netherlands, as far 
back as the year 960. It continued in- 
creasing for above four hundred years 
after, taken off by 
France, Germany and England. Yet, 
abuse, it 


and was much 
as all things are liable to 
happened, about this time, that the 
halls of those Netherland cities, which 
had at first made restrictive laws, un- 
der pretence of preventing deceit by 
the debasing of those manufactures 
(exactly answerable to our own me- 
chanical companies in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland), but which were, in 
reality, principally intended for fixing 
and confining them’to the cities alone, 
forced, at length, much of this weav- 
ing trade out of the cities, where those 
into 
between 
drove it back 
villages to Tienen and 
“The Brabant- 
says the great Pensionary De 
Witt, in his judicious book entitled 
the Interest of Holland, “nothing 
wiser than the Flemings, ran into the 
like restraining laws of the halls, of 


their restraints, 
The 


Ilanders 


halls exercised 
the villages. wars 
France and 
those 
Louvain, in Brabant. 


from 


ers,” 


laying imposts on the manufacture; 
which imprudent methods had before 


occasioned many tumults and uproars 
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amongst the weavers in Flanders; for, 
in the year 1300, in a tumult at Ghent, 
two magistrates and eleven other citi- 
zens were slain. In the year following 
above 1500 persons were slain at Bru- 
ges on the same account. And in a 
similar riot, and on the same score, all 
the magistrates of Ypres were killed. 
Some time after this, also, at Lou- 
vain, in a great tumult of the cloth- 
weavers and their adherents, several 
magistrates were slain in the Council- 
House, and many of the offenders fled 
to England, whither they first carried 
the art of drapery. Many other cloth- 
weavers, with their followers, as well 
Brabanters as Flemings, dispersed 
themselves into the countries beyond 
the Meuse, and into Holland, and, 
amongst other places, many of them 
fixed at Leyden.” These cloth-work- 
ers, whieh are said to have taken ref- 
uge in England, seem to be the same 
with those mentioned in the Foedera, 
under the year 1351, who had licenses 
from King Edward III. and privileges 
granted by him for settling in Eng- 
land. From this great author we also 
learn, “That the cities of Ghent, Bru- 
ges, and Ypres, in Flanders, and Brus- 
sels, Tienen and Louvain, in Brabant, 
soon lost much of their trade and 
manufactures, partly by the ill-judged 
measures already related, and partly 
from their earls and dukes becoming 
so powerful as to make war against 
those and the other great trading cit- 
ies of the Netherlands, whose cloth- 
trade, fishery and trafiic were, on that 
account, gradually driven out of the 
land; says Mr. De Witt 
be still consid- 
ered as a staunch republican, and ever 


whereas,” 
(who, however, must 
glad to express his aversion to the 
monarchy and power of a Stadholder 
or single governor), “it is manifest, by 
the present manufactures, fisheries, 
and foreign traffic of the United Neth- 
erland provinces, that commerce 
thrives best in free governments; for 
when our dukes were so 
weak and ill-armed that they were 
forced to submit to those cities that 
flourished by traftic, and could not op- 


earls or 
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pose the true interest of the mer- 
chants, commerce then flourished.” 


1305. 

Neither was Brabant in a less flour- 
ishing condition, in point of commerce 
and manufactures, at this time, under 
their Duke John III., and more espe- 
cially the cities of Antwerp and Lou- 
vain; the latter of which cities carried 
on such an immense woolen trade in 
the beginning of this fourteenth cen- 
tury, that they reckoned upwards of 
four thousand wool drapers, clothiers, 
or master-weavers in that city, and 
above 150,000 journeymen weavers. 
Though surely the present site of this 
city never could contain so many peo- 
ple as there must have been in it by 
this computation; we must therefore 
suppose that at least the journeyman 
weavers did not all live within the 
city, but perhaps the most part in the 
adjacent villages. Louvain is indeed 
still a great city, its walls being about 
six miles in compass, though there is 
now much ground within 
them. which formerly might be built 
on; it has still twelve principal streets 
and above one hundred lesser ones. 


1328. 

In this same year, there is an Eng- 
ligh act of Parliament, cap. Xiv., en- 
titled, “The Measure and Assize of 
Cloths of Ray and of Color,” whereby 
is directed the length and breadth of 


waste 


those two sorts of cloths, and that the 
King’s Aulneger shall measure them; 
and they forfeited to the 
King, if they be short of the following 
First, “the 

colored), were 
yards in length, 
Secondly, 
were to be 
and six 

This is 

mention 


shall be 


lengths and breadths, viz.: 
cloths of ray (not 
to be twenty-eight 
broad. 


and six quarters 


the eolored = cloths 


twenty-six yards long 


quarters and a half wide.” 
the first time we find any 
made of the oftice of Aulneger in the 
statute book; his designation coming 
from the measure then called an 
Aulne, now an ell. There 
eral other statutes afterwards 
in this reign, for regulating the dimen- 


sions of cloth, and for the Aulneger’s 


were sevy- 
made 
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duty on cloths, and many more were 
made in succeeding reigns, which are 
not now worth out particular atten- 
tion. 

It may, and it certainly does, seem 
somewhat strange, that our English 
kings and Parliament should take 
upon them to limit the dimensions of 
cloth coming from foreign parts, yet 
that is asserted to have been the fact; 
and one John May, who was the gen- 
eral Aulneger, published a treatise, in 
the year 1613, called “A Declaration of 
the State of Cloathing, now used 
within the Realm of England,’ where- 
in he says, “That before the making 
of cloth, that is, fine cloth, in Eng- 
land, the Aulneger was ordained, who 
exercised that office upon all cloths 
coming from foreign parts, to meas- 
ure and try them where they were put 
on land, even as far back as the fif- 
teenth year of King Edward II., 1322, 
by letters patents.” Yet as we, doubt- 
less, made much more coarse woolen 
cloths at home, for our lower people, 
than were imported from foreign 
parts, it is probable that the above 
quoted act of Parliament had at least 
a more special regard to our home 
made cloth. 





Printed Knit Fabrics. 


Among the novelties of the coming 
season will be several lines of printed 
balbriggan underwear. 
overshirts and 


Heavy weight 
such goods have, we 
believe, been printed with some suc- 
cess, but it is only recently that the 
lighter and finer fabrics have been 
successfully treated in this way. In 
some of the samples we have seen, 
the fabric is quite well covered with 
block patterns, others are striped sim- 
ilar to goods made with a 
attachment, while others 
gated bars and stripes much resem- 
bling fancy Madras shirtings. Only 
one color is used, which is printed on 
the white goods in the piece, yet it 
permits the use of patterns of infinite 
variety and novel design. We under- 
stand that the doing this 
work are rushed to their full capacity. 


striping 
have varie- 


concerns 
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The Gobelins Tapestry Manufactory 
ef the French Government. 


LOUIS TURGAN, 


Continued from October. 


The operations already described are 
often modified in practice. Instead of 
first taking the deep shades, a com- 
menhcement may be made with those 
in the middle of the series, followed by 
the lighter shades; and, if they should 
not meet requirements, the skeins of 
but 


those intended for the deep shades. 


wool are not lost, are added to 

The substances contained in all dye 
stuffs dirty the baths, so that it is im 
portant to purify and renew the latter 
during the operation, and this with so 
much the greater care as the shades 
are lighter. When the color to be ob 
tained is a compound, like the greens, 
the browns, ete., the bath should be 
watched -arefully, the 
color which is most rapidly absorbed 
being .enewed if necessary. All these 
operations are carried on at the Gobe- 


even more 


lins, in a laboratory rather than in a 
workshop. 

During the last few years some ani- 
tried at the 
of 
re- 
turn was made to the old products and 
for the 
for the yellows, madder 
the The col- 

brilliant than be- 


fore, because pure substances and im 


colors have been 


line 


manufactory; but, in presence 


manifestly unfavorable results, a 


traditions, indigo being used 


blues, woad 


and cochineal for reds. 


ors are even more 
proved 
the 


There are, however, no secrets at 


methods are employed, while 


permanence is as great ever. 
the 
Gobelins, all the receipts being regis 
ind communicated to 
who asks for them. 

When the wools are dyed, washed, 


and dried, they are passed on to the 


as 


tered anyone 


storehouses, or sent to Beauvais 
with the silks, which are largely em- 
ployed at that establishment, and 
which are also dyed at the Gobelins 
manufactory. The wools keep per- 
fectly for several years; and 
when they hre to be used they are 
rolled = tightly balls, 


are 


well 


into and then 
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mounted on _ spools. or 
the 
chooses, just as a painter prepares his 
pallet. In the general storehouse of 
the tapestry ateliers there are about 
11,000 bobbins of wool, and 7500 bob 
bins of silk; but all the series of colors 


spindles 


(broches), which artist-weaver 


have not the same number of shades, 
some of them having eight, and others 
In the 


weavers go 


as many as thirty-six. detail 


storehouse, where the for 
supplies, there are about 34,800 
spools of wool, and 6000 of silk, while 


another the 


their 


storehouse contains 


classified wools and silks. 


ub 


In the tapestry department, which 
has been managed by M. Munier since 
1889, forty-five artist-weavers and pu 
pils are engaged the different 
pieces, working exclusively, as has al 


on 


ready been stated, en haute lisse, i. e 
vertically, although this method of 
manufacture is searcely 
than at the Gobelins 
Works produced in this manner are 
generally considered superior, the exe 
cution being slower, although at th: 
same time more perfect on account of 
the position of the loom: but it must 
be admitted that there is great diffi 
enlty in distinguishing products of the 
haute of the 
At the Gobelins are chiefly executed 
iarge decorative panels, with humar 
of 20 or 30 metres 


(mean 269 square feet) area, which d: 


employed 
elsewhere 


from those basse lisse 


figures, square 
not require such minute work as, fo 
instance, depicting a bouquet of flow 
ers for a chair seat. 
Two of the three ateliers, 
three, the other 
feet 24% feet, may be 
visited by the public: and, excepting 
two of the looms, which are of iron 
they are made of wood, being abso 
lutely identical with those used in th« 
17th 18th centuries. 
uprights. called earry 


large horizontal rollers, that have ri 


contain 
ing, one 


looms, 13 


and two 


by 


and Two strong 


“cotrets,”’ two 
ceived the name of “ensouples,” whi 

are made of oak or deal, and have at 
each end pivots turning freely in bear 
ings, that may be shifted vertically in 
While bot) 
rollers revolve on their axes, it is ger 


the groove of the upright. 
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erally the upper one only that is sus- 
ceptible of vertical displacement. The 
iron looms, similar in general arrange- 
ment to those of wood, have among 
other advantages that of greater rigid- 
ity. 

The vertical web 
sists of woolen or cotton threads per 


in tapestry con- 
fectly vertical, parallel and equi-dis 
tant, stretched on the roflers; and, in 
a groove extending the whole length 
of the rollers, there is a small wooden 
called verdillon, for fixing the 
When it is desired to roll up 
or unroll a 


rod, 
threads. 
portion of tapestry in 
course of execution, the rollers are ro- 
of levers inserted in 
the 


the web is thus wound up on one of 


tated by means 


holes made for purpose; and, as 
the rollers while being unwound from 
the other, the work is 
cuted at the same height. 


tra tension 


always exe- 

A little ex- 
is given by an iron set 
screw contained in the uprights, and 
acting on the roller bearings, while the 
roliers are locked in the position given 
to them so as to prevent their unroll 
ing. 

It is stated above that the threads of 
the web are stretched vertically and in 
thesame plane; but thisis only the case 
to a certain extent, because they are 
passed alternately over what is called 
a “baton de croisure,” which is gener 
ally a glass tube one inch in diameter, 
while a string passed alternately be 
tween the threads contributes to main 
tain their distance apart. The threads 


are, therefore, in reality, divided into 
two sheets, those on the weaver’s side 
being the “fils d’arricre,” 
front of the 


davant.’ Over 


and those jn 
being the “fils 
each of the latter 
threads are passed strings, designated 


loom 


“lisses,” which have the form of rings, 
and are carried at the other end by a 
strong pole. 

The weaver takes his stand behind 
the loom, with his back turned to the 
copy, of which he first takes a general 
tracing, in order to fix the position of 
certain points sufficiently 
the actual contours being drawn in 
full lines, and the principal tones be- 


far apart, 
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iug desiguated by dotted lines, ‘his 
tracing is placed the back 
threads of the web; and, with a smal! 
wooden style, previously inked, the 
artist traces upon the weft, thread by 
thread, the indications ie has taken 
trom the copy, the details being put in 
as the actual work proceeds. Although 
it is necessary to take these precau- 
tions, which permit of executing the 
work more correctly, too great reli- 
ance must not be placed upon them, as 
the threads become more or less dis- 
placed during the course of the work, 
and perfectly adventitious causes may 
modify this or that portion of the 
The artist thus marks out his 
work; but he is chiefly guided by his 
artistic seuse and the experience he 
has acquired. 


agaiust 


whole. 


The artist-weaver, who has at hand 
a great many spools with wool of vari- 
ous colors and different shades, takes 
one of these spools, after having deter- 
mined the shade from his copy; and 
then he sets the end of the 
thread on the weft thread, to the left 
of the space where the shade is to be 
placed. 


woof 


He passes the spool from left 
the and back 
threads, after separating with his left 
hand the threads that he 
cover; and with 


to right, between front 
desires to 
hand he 
the front 
threads by means of the strings in the 
form of the 


hand he passes the spool backwards 


this same 


then draws towards him 


rings, while with right 
from right to left, thus drawing along 


the woof thread, which he 
against the previous one with the point 
of the This stitch is all 


employed; 


presses 
spool. the 
and the two 
operations which constitute it arrange 
the 

front 


mechanism 
woof thread alternately at the 
back of the weft threads, 
while crossing itself between each of 
the latter threads. 


and 


The stitch may be made with a sin- 
gle weft thread, or with any number 
of them that the hand is capable of 
taking in; and, when finished, it is 
pressed down with a kind of strong 
comb the teeth of which, passing »e- 
tween the threads of the 


’ 
cise 


weft, 
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up the woof in such a manner as to 
conceal the weft threads, although if 
the stitch should happen to be short !t 
is simply closed up with the poiut of 
the spool or the middle finger of the 
right hand. It is by means of these 
stitches that the weaver depicts the 
design upon the weft, but in lines: and 
he has in front of him the wrong side 
of the fabric, on which he cuts, 
sets off, and dissimulates the ends of 
the threads that begin and finish the 
stitches. It is the shades that deter- 
mine the number of weft threads to be 
comprised in a stitch; and in a hori- 
zontal portion of uniform tint the 
stitches are made as long as possible 
so as to hasten the progress of the 
In the small details, however, 


side 


work. 
it often happens that a stitch only in- 
cludes two or three weft threads, the 
contours of the design to be repro- 
duced, the various circumstances of 
the coloring, the greater or less extent 
of the lights and of the half tones de- 
termining the length of the stitches 
and their number. Transition 
from lights to browns and from one 


also 


tone to another is made by colors par- 
taking gradually one of the other and 
arranged in hatchings. The contours 
determined, or formed, obliquely, to 
the direction of the weft by the vari- 
ous lengths.of the stitches are not, for 
the most part, either rectilineal or reg- 
ularly curvilineal, but always toothed. 
This arrangement, however, owing to 
the tineness of the woof threads, has 
no disadvantage whatever as regards 
the general effect of the objects repre- 
sented, disappearing in the details of 
light and shade, and also in the hatch- 
ings, which are employed to graduate 
the tints, and also for avoiding the 
mosaic effect that would result from 
a simple juxtaposition of colors. 

“La Rentraiture,” is applied to all 
subsidiary work with the needle con- 
nected with tapestry, such as sewing 
together the various portions of a new 
work, and also the repairs made to 
worn or faded tapestries, while some- 
times the borders are not woven on 
the same loom as is the tapestry, so 


that the two have to be united. All 
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these operations, which are executed 
with great care and skill, are en- 
trusted to a “maitre rentrayeur,” hav- 
ing under him several workmen and 
workwomen. 

When the work to be repaired has 
break of continuity, such as a 
the weft must be reconstituted 
by attaching new threads to the old 
that remain; and then, instead of pass- 
ing the thread into the woof with a 
spool or spindle, the work must be 
continued by the needle. If however, 
the missing part is of large size, it is 
often more convenient to weave it in 
the loom and then insert it in its place. 


any 
hole, 


All factitious methods for restoring 
old tapestries are strictly forbidden at 
the Manufactory, for in- 
stance, that of scraping the wool and 
painting it with appropriate colors for 
the original tone. The 
Atelier de Rentraiture besides doing 
work to tapestries belonging to the 
State, also undertakes repairs to those 
contained in private collections, and 
entrusted to the Gobelins for that 


Gobelins 


restoring 


purpose. 

The carpet atelier, managed by M. 
Jacquelin, after having occupied 
nearly forty weavers in 1860 now em- 
ploys only ten, because during the last 
few years the vacancies caused by de- 
cease, pensioning off and departures 
have not been filled up; but attempts 
are now being made to restore to this 
branch of the manufacture its former 
importance. 

The weaving of carpets differs en- 
tirely from that of tapestry, the tissue 
produced by the artists of the Savon- 
nerie being a pile, the weft of which 
is wool and the woof of very strong 
hempen threads. The looms the 
as for tapestry, although of 
larger dimensions—one has just been 
put up that is 40 feet long—and the 
artist, placed in front of his loom, 
works on the right (face) side of the 
work, having the above him, 
while the wool employed generally 
consists of five threads, having differ- 


ent tones but equal value, that har- 
monize. 


are 
same 


copy 


For making the stitch the weaver. 
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having chosen his spool, takes with 
the fingers of his left hand the weft 
thread on which he has to commence, 
and draws it slightly towards him, 
while passing behind it the spool with 
thread which he holds in the 
right hand; and he then draws 
towards him, by means of the string 
in the form of a ring, the next weft 
thread placed a little behind the first, 
surrounding the latter with a slip knot 
which he draws tight. Between these 
two passes the woof forms, in front of 
the weft, a ring the amplitude of 
which depends upon the height of the 
pile; and a round iron rod terminating 
in a blade, inserted in this ring, occu- 
pies a horizontal position, and becomes 
charged in succession with a series of 
wool by repeating the 
stitch, each knot being pressed down 
and tightened upon the tissue with the 
thumb and forefinger. 

‘rhe act of withdrawing the tranche- 
til, as it is called, from left to right 
cuts the wool rings; and, wher a row 
of stitches is thus made for a certain 
they are joined together by 
two very strong hemper 
passed between the two sheets of the 
weft and superposed at the points. 
This would not suffice, however, to 
form a strong fabric; but it is neces- 
sary to tie together the threads of the 
weft with another hempen thread 
forming woof. For placing it in the 
tissue the weaver brings the hind 
threads forward, passes the woof be- 
tween the two rows of threads, presses 
it down with the comb, and theu al- 
lows the hind threads to return to 
their position, taking care to allow this 
woof sutlicient slack to permit its fol- 
lowing all the inflections of the weft 
threads. In this manner the stitches 
are fixed, as it were, when the weaver 
with the 
and the hempen 


wool 


rings formed 


length, 
threads, 


presses down comb the 


stitches threads, 
which latter enter into the fabric, be- 
coming quite hidden therein. 

The ends of wool thread are then 
picked apart by means of the needle 
in order that the contours may be well 
after which of the 


threads, previously cut by the 


defined, the ends 


wool 
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tranche-fil, are sheared; and then, by 
means of scissors with curved—or 
rather cranked—handles, guided by a 
sinall board, the artist again shears 
the pile with great regularity, when he 
is able to judge of the effect produced 
by his work. In the kind of mosaic 
thus formed, of which the colored 
particles are the ends of infinitely 
small wool threads, the material is 
seen in section, instead of lengthwise 
as in tapestry; and, as the wool 
threads are perpendicular to the weft, 
they are flexible—a disadvantage in- 
separable from velvet pile, which 
should be borne in mind when choos- 
ing subjects for reproduction, because 
the least pressure may put the lines 
out of form. 

Temporary exhibitions have been 
held from time to time in the galler- 
ies arranged for that purpose; but it 
was not until 1885 that the museum 
was definitely organized, containing 
tapestries spared by the fire in 1793, 
1797, and especially 1871; gifts from 
the State or individuals, and also 
works purchased, while all the genres 
and every epoch are represented. 

Among the most ancient pieces there 
are 236 Copt tapestries, that were dis- 
covered in Egypt; two ancient Chinese 
tapestries, one representing a stag 
and a doe, and the other a ram and a 
sheep: a cushion cover of the German 
school, dating from the 14th century; 
the Miracle du Landit, a Flemish tap- 
estry from Chateau du Plessis- 
Mace, and the Idele, all three of the 
14th century; the Annunciation, and 
the Adoration of the Magi, both of the 
15th century, that were bequeathed by 
M,. Albert Goupil; Louis XI. raising the 
siege of Salins, remarkably well pre- 
served, though dating from 1501; the 
Concert and the Shepherds, termi- 
vated a few years later; the Wild Boar 
of Calydon, the Ascension of Elijah, 
and that were 
woven in Paris at the beginning of the 
17th century. 


the 


Abraham’s Sacrifice, 


Owing to want of space, some curt- 
ous fragments of tapestry, not woven, 
but embroidered, have been hung tem- 
porarily over other tapestries; the por- 
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trait of Louis XIV. after Rigaud, has 
been placed on an easel in the first 
gallery; and a great many hangings 
are scattered about in the passages, In 
the ateliers, and in the chapel; Venus 
at the Forge of Vulcan, after Boucher, 
a chef d’@wuvre of the 18th century, is 
now exhibited at the entrance to the 
Atelier du Nord; and The Entrance of 
the Turkish Ambassador to the Tuiler- 
ies is arranged on one of the vacant 
locins of the Savonnerie. 

The ateliers themselves constitute, 
especially at the present time, the 
most magnificent museum of modern 
tapestry, because the subjects and the 
copies are most while their 
execution has the highest 
perfection. 

Financial difficulties from the begin- 
the 18th century prevented 
commissions being given to artists 
specially producing decorative paint- 
ings; and a beginning was made by re- 
copying the works of Le Brun, and af- 

Very soon 
commissions 


various, 
attained 


ning of 


terwards other paintings. 
the painters to whom 

were given, when that was possible, 
quite ignored the exigencies of weav- 
ing; and the tapestry artists gradually 
accustomed themselves to the new 
genre, multiplying the shades, and 
producing exact copies of the paint- 
ings, after which there was a reaction, 
the late M. Turgan writing: 

“Some are of opinion that the pres- 
ent method of working with judicious 
slowness should be maintained, and 
others that an attempt should be 
made, as far as possible, to apply the 
best methods now invented for simpli- 
fying hand work, the execution being 
hastened and the cost diminished. 
The former think that the productions 
should consist of paintings that are 
the most difficult to imitate, in order 
tu maintain the distance which sepa- 
rates the work of the Gobelins from 
that of commercial establishments; 
and the latter, on the contrary, opine 
that all idea of reproducing paintings 
should be abandoned, but that atten- 
tion should be exclusively turned to 
the production of splendid hangings, 
ornamented with arabesque flowers, 
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and enriched with the precious met- 
als.” 

During the last few years the inten- 
tional imitation of painting by tapes- 
try has been abandoned, at any rate, 
in principle; and now account is taken 
of the essential structure of tapestry, 
the minutely fluted surface of which 
cannot render either a straight line or 
a circle, the lights of which have al- 
Ways a little shade, and the shades a 
little light, special subjects being cre- 
ated that may be executed with a 
small number of shades. Most of the 
pieces now being executed are con- 
ceived in this spirit, being veritable 
mural hangings; and the intended tap- 
estry effect is evident at the first 
glance, “Le Tournoi,” after J. P. 
Laurent, “La Mission de Jeanne 
d’Are” and “Le Depart de Jeanne 
d’Are,” serving as types of this school; 
but such tendency is less evident in 
“La Justice Consulaire,” of Maiguan, 
“La Renaissance,” of Ehrman, and the 
“Mariage Civil,” of Claude. 

A replica, or perhaps rather second 
edition, of the tapestry after Viger 
Lebrun, “Marie Antoinette et ses En 
fants,” is now being executed as a 
present to the Empress of Russia; and 
there is every indication that the sec 
ond will be superior to the first copy, 
which was woven at the beginning of 
the century. 

While the production of the Gobe- 
lins manufactory increases every year, 
the execution remains at least as per 
fect as ever, if indeed it be not even 
more perfect; and, at the present time, 
great activity reigns in this “Derniet 
refuge d’un des arts somptuaires les 
plus magnifiques.” 





(Special to the Textile World.) 
Russia, a Market for Textile Ma- 
chinery. 


Russia having about 45,000,000 com- 
mon sheep and 15,000,000 merinos pas- 
turing on the vast Steppes of South- 
ern Russia, and producing from these 
sheep about 361,120,000 Ibs. annually, 
may be 
called the first nation in Europe in the 
production of wool. 


or about 6 Ibs. per sheep, 
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This large 
impetus to the growth of the 


wool production acts as a 
great 
woolen manufacturing industry which 
is now in a flourishing condition. 
European Russia alone has 485 mills 
employing over 80,000 men which pro- 
duces annually over $22,500,000 worth 
of woolen goods, and new mills are 
being put up everywhere. 

The immense progress in the cotton 
offers 
many opportunities to manufacturers 
The remarkable 


industry in recent years also 
of textile machinery. 
growth of this industry may be seen 
when it is known that in 1888 there 
were in operation in European Russia 
establishments 
262,146 


spindles 


79 =eotton weaving 


with 3,091,652 mule 
flyer 


and 84,516 power looms, and that at 


spindles, 


spindles, 559,008 ring 


the preseut time there are about 


7,500,000 spindles and 250,000 looms 
employed in the industry. 

The prosperity of these two indus- 
tries creates an enormous demand for 
textile which is 
satisfied by the home 
and 


and Germans. 


machinery partially 
manufacturers 
British 


largely supplied by the 


The principal Russian manufactur 


ers of weaving and spinning machin- 
ery, and the only ones whose compe 
tition need be taken into account are 
Wechereck & Co. of 
specialty is wool carding and spinning 
Dobroff & Nabholz of Mos 


Kern 


Grodno. whose 
machiner’y 
cow, manufacturers of looms, FE. 
manufacturer of plain and 
Moscow Me 


of Lodz, 
looms, and the 
Works of 


inakers of 


fancy 


chanical Moscow, who are 


large ring spinning and 
winding and weaving frames 
The leading supplier of textile ma 


chinery for the Russian market, as 
well as for most of the European mar 
The latest 


0 aT 
Russia 


kets, is Great Britain. 


available statistics of giving 
the total 


chinery, are those for the year 


textile ma 
1897, 


When the total imports amounted. to 


importation of 


the value of $5,508,000 to which Great 
$3,474,375 
Austria 

$78,000, 


contributed Ger- 


over $1,500,000, 


Britain 


many about 

Bel- 
United 
States about $20,000. In 1898. acecord- 


$250,000, France about 


gium about $50,000 and the 
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ing to the British statistics, 


textile 


export 
machinery to the value of 
$6,541,405 was sent by that country to 
Russia. The United States statistics 
do not separate the exports of textile 
those of other ma 
known that our 


Russia has 


machinery from 
chinery, but it is 
with 
largely, but not 


trade increased 


proportionately with 
that of the British or German. 
It seems that proper efforts have as 


yet not been made by the American 


manufacturers to compete in the Rus 


sian markets, as most of them have 


been laboring under the erroneous im 


pression that they could not compete 


successfully with English makers. 


The reputation of English textile ma 


chinery is, however, year by year 


more and more being wrested from it 


by the enormous progress made by 


the Saxonian manufacturers. The 


lesson quite recently taught us in our 


export trade should encourage us to 


make a more aggressive movement in 


the world’s foreign markets, and as 


we have been able to compete with 


England in her own markets in other 


lines of machinery, it is more than 


probable that by energetic and sys 


tematic efforts we should be able to 


make a fair showing in competition 
with both England and Germany. It 
is a well known fact that, as a gen 


eral rule, American machinery is 


lighter, better finished and superior 


to European makes in many respects. 
and that for these reasons it is imi 
tated on the other side to a large ex 
tent. Our 


manufacturers should 


therefore take out proper patents in 


all countries where they intend to 
gain trade 

It cannot too often be repeated that 
the vast Russian Empire offers a very 
valuable market for 
The 


themselves to the utmost 


American ma 
chinery Russians are exerting 
to develop 
With the com 
pletion of the Great Siberian Railway, 
uniting 


the home industries. 


European Russia with the 


Pacific Ocean, a interland will 


be opened up, thus increasing the de 


vast 


mand for woolen and goods 


cotton 
As a natural result, the Russian mills 
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will increase their capacity, new mills 
will be established, and the demand 
for textile machinery will keep pace 
with this gréwing industrial develop- 
should be neglected 
secure a 


ment. Nothing 
by our manufacturers to 
share of this trade. 

Warsaw and Lodz, the two most 
important industrial centres (the lat- 
264 textile works) 
should be at once invaded by our 
manufacturers. Commercial travelers 
should be sent, who speak Russian 
and who possess a certain amount of 
knowledge of the people, and all corre- 
spondence and printed matter should 
be in Russian if possible. 

It would also be advisable to open 
correspondence with large firms, who 
interested in textile machinery, 
such as: John M. Summer & Co., 
Piatrkowska, 101, Lodz; Eduard To- 
jel & Co., Lodz; The J. Block Com- 
pany, Warsaw, and M. Bramson, Ery- 
wanska, 16, Warsaw. 


ter alone having 


are 





The Capitalist and the Workman. 


Edward Atkinson recently made a 
statement at a meeting of a work- 
men’s association, to the effect that 
workmen, in any given art to which 
science and invention had. been ap- 
plied by capitalists had been securing 
to their own use and enjoyment an 
increasing share of a constantly in- 
creasing product, while the capitalist 
diminishing share of 
Yet, by the 


has secured a 
the increasing product. 
enlargement of the works and the 
increase of demand for that 
lessened margin of profit may yield a 
larger gross income, not, however. 
relatively so 
income of those actual 
work This apparently paradoxical 
statement has been proved from every 
line of investigation of every art 
which Mr. Atkinson examined. 
In explanation of this, Mr. Atkinson 
says: 

“That as the conditions of a cotton 
factory, especially one which has been 
operated throughout a long period on 
the same cloth, are more easy of ac- 
I have 


goods, 


great as the increased 


who do the 


ever 


cess, been accustomed to use 
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the figures of the cotton mill on heavy 
standard sheetings as an illustration 
of the principle laid down. My mem- 
ory of figures is good except as to 
dates, and in quoting from memory at 
the meeting I gave a date 1840 which 
should have been 1830. From the fig- 
ures of two factories combined I illus- 
trated the law of competition that in 
any given product profits diminish 
while wages increase. In my book 
upon the ‘Distribution of Products’ 
the figures are given, dating from 1830 
to 1884, and as these were exact fig- 
ures I will state the case from them 
and then state the further progress 
approximately. In 1830, not 1840, the 
average earnings of an operative in a 
standard sheeting factory for one 
year were $164. The average product 
was less than 4200 yards. The cost of 
labor per yard was 3.76 cents. The 
profit required to pay 10 per cent. on 
the capital was two and ‘four-tenths 
cents per yard. The hours between 
hells were 14 per day. The actual 
hours of labor 13. The mill was low 
studded, badly lighted and badly 
heated. In 1884, the average earnings 
per operative were $290. The average 
product was 28,000 yards. The cost of 
labor per yard was one and seven- 
hundredths cents. The profit per yard 
necessary to pay 10 per cent. on the 
capital was a little over four-tenths 
The hours of labor were 11 per 
The mill of 1884 nominally the 
same, practically it was a new mill 
filled with modern machinery, 
studded, well ventilated, well lighted. 
These are exact data from the books. 
Since 1884 the progress has continued. 
The earnings are now about $320 a 
The product per operative 
32,000 yards. The profit re- 
quired to pay 10 per cent. on the capi- 
tal approximately one-quarter of a 
cent per yard. The hours of labor are 
now, I think, 58 per week. The prices 
of the fabric have varied with the 
price of but are now very 
much less than they were from 1830 
to 1850. Herein facts proving: 
Ist, That the consumers have gained 
a large part of the benefit of improved 
methods in the price of the cloth. 24, 


cents, 


day. 


high 


year. 
about 


cotton, 


are 
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have about doubled 
money. 3d, That the 
proportion of the product falling to 
capital has been reduced from 
and four-tenths cents necessary to pay 
10 per cent. on the capital in 1830, to 
one-quarter of a cent necessary to pay 
10 per cent. on the capital in 1899. 
Neither of these mills has averaged 
10 per cent. per during the 
period from 1840 and 1899, but much 
less. The fallacy of Mr. Chase’s re- 
marks at the meeting and in his ques- 
tion is that he computes the 
against the value of the product at a 
There is no rela- 


That the wages 
on terms of 


two 


annum 


wages 


certain percentage. 
tion between the wages of the factory 
and the value of the total product, 
because the labor of the factory con- 
stitutes less than 25 per cent. of the 
The rest is made 
materials and 


cost of the goods. 
up in the cost of the 
the general expenses which vary very 
having varied in the 
period under consideration from 6 
cents a pound to $1.80 a pound at the 
mill. The true method of determining 
the question at issue is to convert the 


greatly; cotton 


earnings of the operatives at different 
cloth. In 1840 
the price of the goods was a fraction 
over nine cents. 1840 
were $175, equivalent to 1944 yards of 
cloth or of the product of the opera- 
tive. The 1898 were ap- 
proximately $320 a year. The price 
during the year was as low as five 


periods into yards of 


The wages of 


wages of 


which would represent an in- 
crease of 200 per cent., 6500 
yards. Since then the price of cotton 
has advanced, wages have been aug- 
mented, the price of the cloth is now 
six to six and a quarter cents. Again, 
had the operative been paid in kind 


cents, 


over 


and not in money, each yard of cloth 
produced in 1898 would have ex- 
changed for more of the ordinary nec 
essaries of life than yard of 
cloth would have exchanged for in 
1830 or 1840, indicating a gain to the 
both absolutely and 


each 


workman, rela- 


tively.” 





--The 
Greeks and Romans is made from the 
juice of the purple snail. 


precious purple of the old 
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Textile Machinery Building in the 
Seuth. 


From time to time the project of 
establishing in the South a plant for 
the manufacture of textile machinery 
has been proposed without any ma- 
terial progress being made toward its 
establishment. Within the 
weeks, however, a 


last few 
movement has 
been 

taken 


active 
and a large 
subscribed to the 
The 
plan has its inception with Mr. H. G. 
McKerrow, the well-known importer 
of cotton machinery and the Ameri- 
can agent for Tweedales & Smalley of 
Castleton, Eng. 

Mr. MckKerrow first secured the co- 
operation of a number of Northern 
capitalists interested in cotton manu- 
facturing and build- 
ing, and at the same time a similar 
project under 
Atlanta pcople, 
met with 


projects 


inaugurated and 


toward this 


steps 
end, 


amount has been 


capital stock of such a company. 


cotton machine 


was consideration by 
this 
favor. 


where idea has 
The two 
consolidated; a 
sum has already 
subscribed in Atlanta, and a commit- 


special 
have been 
considerable been 
tee appointed by the Business Men’s 
League, which has issued a _ pro- 
spectus soliciting additional subscrip- 
tions 

The promoters feel that this enter- 
prise has much to commend it as a 
business and a profitable investment. 
At the present time there are nearly 
5,000,000 spindles in the South and 
great activity in cotton mill building. 
While this is not likely to continue at 
its present rate indefinitely, there will 
large amount of 
will be built at 


these works, and they feel that with 


be a market for a 


machinery such as 
low cost of raw materials, saving in 
freights, etc., this concern will be in 
an advantageous position to bid for 
this trade in 
Northern 


competition with the 


shops, none of which are 
located nearer than Providence. 

The company which is being formed 
will be known as the Southern Tex- 


tile Machinery Co., with about $350,- 
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000 paid-in capital, of which it is ex- 
pected that $100,000 will be subscribed 
in Atlanta, and the balance taken up 
in the North. Jt is Mr. 
idea that this plant shall be equipped 


McKerrow’s 


with thoroughly modern labor-saving 
machinery, so as to reduce the cost of 
production to the lowest possible 
point. At first only 


will be built 


cards and draw- 


ing frames after well 
known 


first to turn out about 12 cards and 24 


models, and it is planned at 


deliveries of drawing per week. As 


the success of the enterprise war- 
rants, its line will be extended. 

In addition to the manufacture of 
new machinery, it is proposed to enter 
extensively into the supply of repair 
and spare parts for the machinery 
already in operation. 

Mr. McKerrow 


on April 7 in the interest of the new 


sailed for England 
company, and upon his return expects 
to carry the plans forward to speedy 


consummation. 





Datch Influence on English Manu- 
factares. 


Iu cousidering the contributions 
made by the Low Countries in Kurope 
must 


to civilization in America, we 


begin by considering their contribu 


tions to civilization in England, and 
we shall find that these 
and There is no 
that the commercial 


Britain and the Conti- 


were many 


important. doubr 


and social rela- 


tions between 


nent were ereatly multiplied and 


strengthened by the Norman Con- 


quest. In particular, the relations 


with Flanders «loser, and we 


find a party of lemings, driven from 


grew 


home by floods, seeking and obtaining 
William Rufus to 
England. 
1112 


who planted the new colony 


permission from 


make a settlement in This 
was accomplished 
Henry L., 
in Pembrokeshire, to serve as a buf 
Welsh. Thence, if 
correctly they 


about under 


fer against the 
Fabyan is informed, 
spread into other parts of the island, 
and already they were known as skil- 
ful weavers, insomuch chat about 1150 


David I., of Seotland, by = special 
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them to 
But 
a long time was yet to elapse before 
Bogland manutfac- 
turipg 


privileges, induced some of 


come and settle north of Tweed. 


was to become 4a 


country. lor the next two 


centuries all the better grades of 
woolen cloth came from the Flemish 
The British 


sheep was the best in the world, and 


cities. wool grown on 


most of it went to Flemish looms, 
whence sume of the fine cloths made 
from it came back to clothe the peo- 

of Britain, while the rest were 
all over Christendom, and even 
Through- 


Ages, and 


vast Orient. 
Middle 
the seventeenth century, one is struck 


into the dim, 


out the later into 
with the singularly close and steady 


alliance between the Low Countries 
and England. Along with divers polit- 
ical causes for this alliance there was 
and pervading 


bomical cause. A failure in the sup- 


one perniuinent eco- 


ply of: English wool was as paralyz- 


ing to the Flemish weavers as the 
failure in the supply of American cot- 
Civil War 
paralyzing to the great manufactories 
of England; 


ton during our late was 


while conversely any 


Hagrant disturbance of marufactur- 
ing in Flanders would spoil the mar- 
ket for the English sheep farmer. 
Wool was symbolic of the wealth of 
the two countries, 
Netherland 


surgundy 


In glorification of 
Duke Philip of 
instituted the order of 


industry 


Knights of the Golden Fleece, and in 
the House of Lords at Westminster 
the Lwrd Chancellor still sits upon the 


woolsack, —Fiske. 





It is better to use one dyestuff to 


produce a given shade than two or 
three, for there is more certainty of 
producing the desired shade each and 


every time that shade is wanted. 


The year 1826 is the date of the 
discovery of artificial ultramarine by 
Ymelin, although he was deprived of 
the fruits of his labors. 


One of the 
productions 


difficulties of 
is the 
ures on a ground work which Is itself 


dobby 
formation of fig- 


studded with small spots or dots. 
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American Cotton Spinning Machinery. 
ARTICLE XIV. 
CHARLES CLIFTON HEDRICK. 


(Copyright.) 

In the manufacture of the finer 
qualities of yarn, which demand long 
staple cotton, the combing process, 
which is necessary, follows carding, 
although the card sliver is very often 
subjected to one process of drawing 
before it is combed. Briefly speaking, 
the operation of combing, which is en- 


Yarn depends mainly for its 
strength upon the amount of twist it 
contains, and the length of the fibres. 
I‘or hosiery and underwear, it must 
be ‘soft twisted, so that it will feel 
smooth to the touch, and, in order 
that it shall be sufficiently strong, 
long staple cotton must be used. 

Yarn for thread and fine cotton fab- 
rics is much harder twisted, and, as 
the fine numbers of yarn contain 
comparatively few fibres per cross 
section, they must be long enough to 
receive a sufficient number of twists. 



































FIG. § 


tirely different from all other 
branches of cotton spinning, consists 
in removing the short fibres and neps 
which remain in the sliver after card- 
ing. 

Combed yarns are used for various 
purposes, among which may be men- 
tioned hosiery and underwear, sew- 
ing thread, laces and fine cotton fab 
rics, 

In considering the uses for combed 
yarns, three important points should 
be kept in view in order to thorough- 
ly understand the merits of combing, 
first, the length of the cotton fibres, 
second, the twist per inch in the yarn, 
and third, the counts of yarn spun. 


It will thus be seen that the fibres in 
combed yarn must be approximately 
uniform in length, which result can 
be obtained only by combing. 

There are generally three machines 
used in the combing process, viz.: the 
sliver lap machine, the ribbon lapper, 
and the comb, although very often 
the ribbon lapper is not used. In that 
case, the slivers, after leaving the 
card, are put through one process of 
drawing, and from the drawing frame 
are put through the sliver lap ma- 
chine and made into a lap for the 
comb. When all three machines are 
used, the drawing process is usually 
omitted before combing, and the rib- 
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bon lapper which corresponds to it is 
But the 
machine is to 


instead. in all cases, 
lap 


prepare the lap for combing, and two 


used 
sliver necessary 
or three drawing processes are neces- 
sary after combing. 

the 
ma- 


To make this perfectly clear, 
different of the 
chines used in combing are given be- 


arrangements 
low, in their respective order. 
When the ribbon lapper is used, the 
machines employed are: 
1. Sliver lap machine. 
2. Ribbon lapper. 
3. Comb. 
When the ribbon lapper is omitted: 
1. Drawing frame. 
2. Sliver lap machine. 
3. Comb. 
When 
with the ribbon lapper, the following 


the drawing frame is used 
are used: 
1. Drawing frame. 
2. Sliver lap machine. 
3. Ribbon lapper. 
4. Comb. 
Sometimes is re- 
The 


then arranged in one of 


double combing 
sorted to for the very best yarn. 
machines are 
the two following orders: 
1. Sliver lap machine. 
2. Ribbon lapper. 


> 


3. Comb. 


4. Sliver lap machine. 


5. Ribbon lapper. 
6. Comb. 
If the 


1 


ribbon lapper is omitted: 
Drawing frame. 

2. Sliver lap machine. 

3. Comb. 


Drawing frame. 


5. Sliver lap machine. 
}. Comb. 

The sliver lap machine prepares the 
laps for the comb by laying the card 
or drawing frame slivers, as the case 
may in the of a narrow 
sheet, which is wound upon a wooden 
core or spool into a lap 12 inches to 
14 inthes in diameter. The number 
of slivers at the back of the machine 
depends upon 


be, form 


their weight and the 
width of the lap to be made. In the 
of machines, the 
laps were made 7 to 9 inches in width, 
but the present ones are built to make 


earlier types these 
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a lap 10 to 11 inches wide. This will 
require to twenty slivers, 
and, as the laps must be free from 
thin places, 
with a 

operates, 


fourteen 


the machine is provided 
which instantly 
breaks 


stop motion 


when a sliver or a 
can becomes empty. 
An 


shown 


the machine is 
Figure 92 and a 


elevation of 


in section in 


A, the sliv 
ers are drawn over the stop motion 


Figure 93. From the cans 


spoons B and through the guides C 
and between three pairs of draft rolls 
D. E and F, where they are subjected 
to a slight draft, two to 
usually being sufficient, as all that is 
required is to straighten the slivers 
slightly, that the needles of the 
comb may deal more gently with the 
fibres, 


from three 


sO 


particularly when the ribbon 
lapper is omitted between the sliver 
lap machine and comb. the 
draft rolls, the slivers next pass be 
tween two pairs of heavily weighted, 
smooth calender rolls H H and H H, 
and into a 
sheet drawn 
wound upon a wooden into a 
lap, which is revolved by contact with 
a pair of fluted lap rolls N N. The 
ends of the lap are formed by a pair 


rom 


are formed thin, 


forward 


fleecy 
which is and 


spool 


of plates M, which revolve with the 
lap, thus making very even selvages. 

Directly beneath the lap rolls is a 
friction break pulley §, 
keyed upon a shaft T. 


or which is 
Around this 
pulley is a leather strap W, both ends 
of which are fastened to a foot lever 
0, which is hung upon a stud V. Upon 
the long end of the foot 
weight X. The 
that the weight keeps the strap tight 
around the break pulley at all times. 
Upon each end of the shaft, with this 
pulley, is a pinion R, in gear with a 
rack P, the end of which is connected 


lever is a 


lever is balanced so 


to the lap roll arbor L, which passes 
through the lap roll upon which the 
lap is wound. As the lap increases in 
up on the 
the upward movement of which is re- 
tarded the friction of the strap 
break pulley. By this 
means the laps are wound very firmly 


diameter, it draws racks, 
by 
around the 
and compactly. 

In addition to the back stop-motion, 
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the machine is provided with a full 
lap stop-motion, or measuring device, 
whereby the size and weight of the 
laps may be governed. This is oper- 
ated by a projecting piece on one of 
the racks, which comes in contact 
with the stop-motion arm, as the lap 
reaches its full diameter. To remove 
the lap, the attendant presses down 
upon the foot lever, which releases 
the strap from around the break pul- 
ley. The lap is then raised clear of 
the ‘lap rolls, by the hand wheel N’ 
and the arbor drawn out. 

The draft rolls are dead weighted, 
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consists of a heavy iron piece lined 
with clearer cloth, The under side of 
this piece is shaped to fit the outline 
of the calender rolls, its weight hold- 
ing it firmly down upon them. The 
clearer I", for the under pair of cal- 
ender rolls, is also shaped to fit the 
rolls, but is of wood instead of iron. 
It is held up against the rolls by a 
counter-weight H', which is hung 
upon a stud L’. The draft rolls are 
also provided with a clearer D*. 

In addition to the weight of the top 
calender rolls themselves, they are 
lever weighted; the rod E' connects 
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each roll having an independent 
weight G', hung by stirrups in the us- 
ual manner. In each weight is a 
square hole, through which extends 
a shaft G, which has a cam-shaped 
projection along its face. This shaft 
is supported by bearings at each end, 
‘and at one end is also a handle G*, by 
which the shaft may be turned. When 
it is desired to remove the weight 
from the draft rolls, this shaft is 
given a quarter revolution and its 
cam-shaped face brought against the 
upper side of the hole in the weights. 
In this manner, the weight may be 
entirely removed from the rolls and 
borne by the shaft. 

The top pair of calender rolls is pro- 
vided with a top clearer C’, which 


FIG. 98. 


the yoke, which is over the bearings 
of the top rolls, with the weight lever 
N', upon which is the weight P*. The 
fulcrum for the weight lever is a pro- 
jecting lug S' upon the frame of-the 
machine. 

Figure 94 is a plan of the gearing of 
the sliver lap machine. To find the 
draft, multiply the number of slivers 
entering at the back, by their weight 
per yard, and divide the product by 
the weight of the lap per yard. 

Example: 

Number of slivers, 16. 

Weight of ‘slivers per yard, 42.5 
grains. 

Weight of lap per yard, 272 grains. 
(42.5 XK 16) + 272 = 2.5 draft. 
This will require a draft gear of 55 
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teeth which is shown on the plan of 
the gearing. 

To find the production 
chine, multiply 
tions of the calender roll, the circum- 
ference of the calender roll, the 
weight of the lap per yard, and the 
minutes run per day, and divide the 
product by 7000 (the number of grains 
in one pound) multiplied by 36 (inches 
in one yard). 

Example: 

tevolutions of the calender roll per 
minute, 60. 

Circumference of 
roll, 15.70 


of the ma- 


together the revolu- 


5-inch calender 


inches, 
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sliver lap machine and the comb, is in 
one sense a drawing frame, except 
that the fibres instead of being drawn 
in the form of a sliver, are spread out 
in a sheet. The laps are placed upon 
lap rolls side by side, at the back of 
the machine, usually being the 
number for each lapper. The laps 
are drawn full width between a set of 
four draft rolls usually having a draft 
of six, and they pass down a curved 
plate and under a calender roll, which 
them together one 
over another, upon the table of the 
thus forming a lap of six 
lap has been 


six 


operation brings 
machine, 
thicknesses; but, as the 
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Weight of lap per yard, 272 grains. 

Minutes run per day, 600 (10 hours). 

(60 X 15.70 X 272 x 600) + (7000 X 
36) 153,734,400 ~ 252,000 610.5 
pounds. 

Frem 
ducted 
lost in doffing. 

By examining the diagram of gear- 
it will be seen that on the end of 
a pinion of 29 


de- 
time 


should be 


cent. 


amount 
per 


this 


about ten for 


ing, 
the driving shaft is 
teeth, which drives the calender roll 
gear of 72 teeth. The driving pulleys 
thus make 2.48 revolutions to one of 
the ealender rolls. The speed of the 
driving pulleys is from 125 to 250 rev- 
olutions minuf, usual speed 
about 200. 

The ribbon leupper, which is used as 
an intermediate process, between the 


per 
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subjected to a draft of about six, the 
combined weight is the same 
was at the back of the machine. From 
the calender rolls, by which the laps 
are drawn along the table, they pass 
between two pairs of heavily weight- 
ed which 
This sheet now 
and is wound, by 

two lap rolls, upon a 

This prepares the lap for the 
comb, the lap-forming arrangement 
being the same as that on the sliver 
lap machine. 

The laps put in at the back of the 
ribbon lapper are usually made about 
one inch less in width than those re 
quired for the comb, as the lap 
spreads some, when passing through 
the drawing rolls. 


as it 


calender rolls, consolidate 
the six laps. 
forward 
with 


spool. 


passes 
contact 
wooden 
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The ribbon lapper is provided with 
two stop-motions, one, which stops 
the machine immediately, if a lap 
runs out, and one, called a full lap 
stop-motion, which regulates’ the 
length of the laps, so they may be all 
wound to the same diameter. 

The production of the ribbon lapper 
is usually about the same as on the 
sliver lap machine, the method for 
ealculating the production being the 
same for both machines. 


Types of Woven Fabrics. 





THEIR CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES, CON- 
STRUCTION AND MANUFACTURE. 


ARTICLE IV. 


HARRY NISBET. 





(Copyright.) 

The term “damask,” like the term 
“brocade,” is ot very ancient origin, 
and is still used to designate a particu- 
lar typeof fabric. It is said to have 
been originally applied to the richly 
decorated and costly fabrics composed 
entirely of silk, first produced by the 
skilled weavers of the city of Damas- 
cus. Hence the term “damask” by 
which they were known, but which is 
now applied indiscriminately to fab- 
rics of any material that bear any 
resemblance to the original produc- 
tions of that name. 

Damask fabrics are of two kinds, 
namely, “simple,” in which one sys- 
tem each of warp and weft is em- 
ployed, as exemplified in table covers, 
table linen, light curtains, and hang- 
ings: and “compound” in which one 
system of warp and two systems of 
weft are employed, as in furniture 
damasks, and heavier makes of cur- 
tains and hangings. 

Damask fabrics in general are char- 
acterized by a figure of warp-face 
satin upon a ground of weft-face 
satin: or a twill weave may be used 
for both figure and ground; or, again, 
twill may be used for one, and satin 
for the other, as in example repre- 
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sented by Fig. 20. Those constructed 
on what is known as the true “dam- 
ask” principle are further character- 
ized by a more or less coarsely stepped 
margin of figure and ground, caused 
by controlling warp-ends in groups of 
two or more at a time by the figuring 
harness ard itserting two or more 
picks to each pattern card for the for- 
mation of figure, although both warp 
and weft interlace separately in some 
definite order for binding purposes. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, 
that damasks differ from brocades not 
in principle of construction, but in the 
manner of developing figure upon 
them. In brocades a variety of bind- 
ing weaves may be employed in both 
figure and ground; also, warp and 
weft may exchange places in any de- 
sired manner (excepting when woven 
with a “split tie-up”), whereas in dam- 
asks, a simple satin or twill weave 
ouly is employed for both figure and 
ground. Of course, when designing 
for so-called damasks, in which each 
individual warp-end may be controlled 
as desired, it is a common practice to 
introduce a variety of binding weaves 
in the development of figure to give 
additional attractiveness; but these 
partake more of the character of bro- 
cades than of damasks, and more 
properly belong to that class. 

It is in the mechanism employed in 
the production of damasks rather than 
their construction, that the greatest 
interest attaches. The extreme fine- 
ness of texture that usually obtains in 
these fabrics, especially those of silk 
or fine linen containing sometimes as 
many as 400 threads per inch, places 
them far beyond the scope of jacquard 
machines of reasonable dimensions, 
even for designs repeating on a few 
inches only; and to mount a sufficient 
number of ordinary machines would 
not only incur enormous expense, but 
would oftentimes be impracticable. 

To overcome these difficulties, and 
to enable damasks to be produced 
with the greatest economy, many very 
ingenious methods have been devised 
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whereby a considerable number of 
warp-ends may be commanded by a 
comparatively small number of hooks, 
needles, or both, in the jacquard ma- 
chine; also, by using each pattern card 
for several picks in succession, a pat- 
tern repeating on a large number of 
picks may be woven with a quarter, 
third, or half that number of cards, 
according us each of the latter is used 
for four, three, or two picks respec- 
tively. 


PLAN 5. 


each of these methods 
operate in a different manner in at- 
taining the same result, they are all 
based principle, 
warp-ends 


Although 


upon the same 


namely, the governing of 
en masse for the formation of figure; 
and individually for the purpose of 
binding warp and weft in some regu- 
lar order. 

The best known of these arrange- 
ments, and the one most suited for 
very fine fabrics is that known as the 
“compound pressure harness” illus- 
trated by Figs. 21 (elevation) and 22 
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(plan). It consists of an ordinary 
jacquard figuring harness C that op- 
conjunction with a _ heald 
harness G for binding, comprising any 
number of healds (in the 
Both harnesses 
control the same warp ends, but in a 
different manner. After passing 
through mails H of the jacquard har- 
ness in numbers of two, three or more 
together, they pass separately through 
heald eyes G1—G5 so as to form a 
five-shaft «+ straight-through ” 
draft as indicated in plan Fig. 
22. Heald eyes are made 
much longer than usual in 
order to permit of a full jac- 
quard shed being formed with- 
in them. After a 
formed, healds occupy three 
positions, namely, a ‘‘top” 
position as No. 1; a ‘+neutral” 
position as Nos. 2, 3 and 4; 
und a ‘*bottom” position as 
No. 5. They may be actuated 
by means of tappets, a dobby, 
or jacquard hooks B1, which 


erates in 


reasonable 


present case—five). 


shed is 


are raised by a griffe Al op- 


erated independently from 
griffe A that lifts figuring 

hooks B. Each heald is con- 

trolled by two hooks which 

ure connected by a cord Esup- 

porting a small pulley and 

hook F. Healds are suspend. 

ed by cords passing from pul- 
ley-hooks; and are _ pulled 

down, after being raised, by 

means of weights or springs. 

By lifting two hooks B1 that 

are connected, a heald is raised 

to the ‘*top” position; by lift- 

ing one hook only it is raised to a 
“neutral” position; and it remains at 
the “bottom” when both hooks escape 
the gritfe. 
It is the 
figuring hurness to form the pattern 


function of the jacquard 
by raising warp ends en masse for fig- 
ure, and by leaving them down en 
masse for ground; and it is the func- 
tion of healds to form a binding weave 
throughout the fabric, by raising some 
of the warp-ends which are left down, 
and by keeping others down which are 


raised by the figuring harness. This 
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is accomplished by governing the 
healds in a manner according to the 
binding weave desired, as a twill or 
satin weave. At least one heald must 
be raised, and oue left down for each 
pick, whilst the remainder occupy a 
“neutral” position so as to cause no 
obstruction to the figuring shed. 

Figs. 23 and 24 are shedding plans 
indicating the manner of operating 
healds so as to produce a 5-end twill, 
and 5-end satin weave respectively. 
Horizontal lines represent healds, and 
vertical lines, picks. When an inter- 
section of two such lines contains a 
black spot, the latter signifies that 
such heald must be raised to the “top’”’ 
position on such pick as correspond 


with those lines. A circle indicates a 
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PICKS 
FIG, 23 


heald raised to a “neutral” position; 
and a blank indicates a heald left 
down. For example, a black spot is 
placed upon the intersection of hori- 
zontal line No. 1 with vertical line No. 
1 (Figs. 23 and 24); and circles are 
placed upon horizontal lines 2, 3, and 
4; whilst 5 is blank on the same verti- 
eal line. Therefore, heald No. 1 would 
be raised to the “top’’; healds Nos. 2, 
3, and 4 be raised half 
and heald No. 5 would remain 
on the first pick, and so on. 


would way; 


down 


As previously stated, each 
card may serve for several 
succession. 


pattern 
picks in 
This is accomplished by 
keeping the jacquard machine raised 
for such number of picks as are re- 
quired to be inserted for each card, 
and then changing the card for the 
next series of picks. 

As the machine must be up on every 
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pick, the changing of cards must be 
done quickly between the last pick of 
one card and the first pick of the fol- 
lowing card. The lifting cam govern- 
ing the jacquard machine should be 
constructed to effect the change as 
easily and smoothly as possible, other- 
wise it will cause considerable vibra- 
tion to the harness, and consequently 
bad weaving. 

The construction of a cam to change 
the shed after every third pick is dem- 
onstrated by The 
divided into three equal parts, 1. 2, 
and 3, representing a _ pick. 
Two-thirds of the third division is 
consumed in closing the shed after the 
third pick is inserted, and also in 
forming a new shed for the next three 
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Fig. 25. cam is 
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picks. This allows one-third of a pick 
for the passuge of the shuttle through 
the shed. The cam is constructed to 
the following data: Centre of cam A, 
to lowest point K, equals 2 in.; 


tance fron lowest to highest point C, 


dis- 


equals 3 in.; diameter of treadle bowl 
J, equals 2 in. 
lines 


B and D are imaginery 
between which the pin of the 
bow] when the latter 
is passing from the highest to the low- 
est point, and vice versa. The portion 
F I, of the third division, equal to 
two-thirds of a pick, is divided as fol- 
lows: F G, equal to five-twelfths, 
employed for closing the shed; G H, 
equal to one-twelfth, for a pause; and 
H I, equal to six-twelfths, for opening 
the shed. A little more time is al- 
lowed for opening, than for closing a 
shed. in order to make it easier for 
lifting. Divisions Ff G, and H I, are 


treadle moves 
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each divided into any number of equal 
parts (in this example, six), by radial 
lines. These are intersected by con- 
centric lines to form a corresponding 
number of unequal divisions between 
lines B and D. These unequal divi- 
may be readily obtained by 
describing a any 


sions 


semi-circle L on 


‘ 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 


radial line between circles B and D, 
and dividing its are into six equal 
parts, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. By project- 
ing lines from each intersection of 
the are to cut the diameter at right 
angles, the six unequal divisions are 
obtained. The 
secutive radial and concentric lines,— 
commencing on the outer circle D at 
I’ where the shed begins to close,— 
indicate different points in the path of 
the centre of treadle bowl as it moves 


intersections of con- 
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between its extreme positions. By de- 
scribing circles from each of these 
points, equal in diameter to that of 
the treadle bowl, and then drawing 
curves, tangent to them and connect- 
ing the highest and lowest points of 
the cam, the outline of the latter is 
completed. 


During the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries small quantities of 
indigo found their way into Europe, 
along with methods of application, 
the Italians being the first people in 
Europe to use it. 

—Alizarine-red, whereof numerous 
blue to yellow shade brands are sup- 
plied, serves before all for the produc- 
tion on alumina mordant of turkey- 
red on pieces and yarns. 
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Cotton Combing. 
ARTICLE VII. 


Rule 8 For timing the nipper, set 
the No. 9%. the 
screw on the nipper cam and turn cam 
stop screws just 


pointer at Loosen 


around util nipper 
leave the stand. 


Rule 9. Set top comb to leather, 


WORLD [64 
Rule 11. Turn timing dial to No. 
4% and have pin just entering star 
wheel so that feed rolls will just start. 
Rule 12. Turn timing dial to No. 6 
and then turn detaching roller cam 
around until steel detaching roller 
starts to turn forward at No. 6. 
Rule 13. Set brass top rolls 
leather detaching roll with No. 


to 


21 


10 0012 o 








GEARING OF HEILMANN COMBER 


detaching roller with 1/64 in. gauge. 
Remove end bearings from detaching 
roll gauge between it 
steel detaching roll. Then incline 


comb at 31 degrees, remove gauge 


and 
top 
and 


and put 


see that rolls are free. 

Rule 10. Set top comb to fluted seg- 
ment with No. 20 gauge by first loos- 
ening all set screws on shaft and set- 


gauge, and have flutes of brass roll in 
mesh with flutes of steel detaching 
roller. 

Draft. The draft of the comber 
about 26, and can be got in the usual 
manner, taking it through from the 
feed rolis to coiler calender rolls. 

The illustration 
shows the gearing of a comber. 


is 


accompanying 


Production for 6 Head Machine per day of 10 hours, with ordinary draft 25, and set for 15 
per cent. waste, 





Nips 


per 
Minute. |200 lbs, 210 lbs. 220 lbs, 239 Ibs, 240 Ibs. 


75 39.87 #5 43.85 
46.75 
i] 44.70 
90 52.60 
sta) 50.5% 53. 55.50 
58.45 


45.85 
48.90 
52.00 
55.00 
58.00 


61.10 


51.00 


63.75 


20) lbs. 260 Ibs. 270 Ibs. 280 lbs. 290 Ibs 


GRAINS PER YARD IN LAP. 
| 


47.84 49.80 


300 Ibs. 


53.82 
57.49 
61.00 
64.50 
68.15 


71.75 


53.15 
56.50 
59.80 
63.10 


66.45 69.10 





both sides. 
of 


have 


ting with 
After 


under 


stop screws on 


setting put a_ strip paper 


each screw and them 
draw out with the same tension. 
its downward 


eccentric 


Put the eccentric on 


and wedge against 


Bring all stop screws against 


throw 
arm. 
top comb arms and test with strips of 
paper. Turn timing dial to No. 5 and 
set eccentric so that paper will just 
draw through stop screws. 


The production in pounds per day 


may be found in the following man- 
ner. 

Nips per minute X 1.35 revolutions 
of front roll to 1 of cylinder X circum- 
ference of front roll X weight of lap 
waste <X number of 
laps X time run, divided by 36 inches 


< 7000 X draft = production. 


less per cent. of 


COMBER. 
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Supplying Looms with Weft, Auto- 
matically. 


The most conspicuous improvement, 
of late years, in the process of weav- 
ing is that of automatically supplying 
weft to the loom in the act of weav- 
ing. We do not know of but one in- 
vention of this kind that has proved 
itself successful in the mill under or 
dinary conditions, and this one is that 
belonging to the Northrop loom. There 
have been, and are, ‘a number of 
other devices for supplying looms au- 
tomatically with weft, but they have 
not yet established for themselves a 
permanent place in mill work. Most 
of the attempts for supplying weft in 
this way have been of American ori- 
gin. 

In illustrating and describing weft 
supplying devices of European inven- 
tion, we do so without passing an 
opinion as to their practicability, a 
matter that we are certainly incapable 
of doing, as we none of 
them in operation nor heard of their 
being introduced into mills to any ex- 


have seen 


tent, enough to assure for them any- 
We refer 
what is 


thing approaching success. 
to this mostly as showing 
done abroad, and because of 
manufacturers are 
mechanism and 


being 
the interest that 
taking in automatic 
improvements in the 
weaving, which have engaged the at- 
tention of inventors of late more than 


processes of 


anything else connected with the me- 
chanical operations of textile manu- 
facturing. It would not be safe to say 
that the automatic loom has reached 
a state of perfection, but it certainly 
has attained a position of practicabil- 
ity, subject to improvements. 

In Figs. 1 and 2, we show a new 
type of a European loom for supply 
‘ng weft automatically, known as the 
Baker-Kip loom, which is constructed 
something on the lines of the old 
Continental idea, which was tried for 
box purposes, to obviate the use of a 
heavy circular or drop box on the end 
of the lay. In this case, the idea is 
used for supplying shuttles to the 
loom, as required, being rendered au- 
tomatie by The 


electrical control. 


two ends are given in Figs. 1 and 2, 
the former showing the parts under 
normal conditions, while the latter 
gives them a position taken when the 
shuttles are being changed. 

According to one of our foreign ex- 
changes, the shuttle magazine A is 
fixed on the breast beam, having con- 
with the 
placer B when the latter is in its nor- 
This placer is carried 
on a supporting arm C which is piv- 
oted at D on the loom frame. The 
movable shuttle-box E is suspended 
the spindle F, which rocks in 
brackets fixed on the lay. The placer 
B is operated by a lever G, which also 
operates the shuttle-box E at the same 
time, the connection to the placer be- 
ing through the connecting rod H, 
whilst the shuttle-box is worked by 
the connecting rod J. The lever G is 
operated by means of the tappet K 
(fixed on the low shaft) through its 
treadle L. This operation, however, 
ean only take place when an electric 
current excites the magnet M, which 
by attracting its armature places the 
nosed end of the lever N in the path 
of the treadle lever L. When a full 
weft supply is obtainable, this treadle 
lever makes its movements without 
effecting a connection. 

Under ordinary working conditions 


nection at its lower end 


mal position. 


from 


the position of the loom is as shown 
in Fig. 1, one shuttle S being in the 
shuttle-box, another in the placer, and 
others in the shuttle magazine. The 
lay recedes to the picking point, when 
the shuttle in the box E is picked to 
the opposite side of the loom; it then 
beats up and again recedes, and the 
shuttle—which we will presume is 
exhausted of weft—is picked 
across and re-enters the shuttle-box 
E. This entry closes the controlling 
electric circuit, the magnet M is ex 
cited and attracts its armature, thus 
putting the hooked end of N into the 
path of the end of the treadle lever L. 
The tappet K should be accurately set 
so as to allow the treadle lever to re- 
main up until just ready to engage 
with the hook on N, then as the tread- 
le lever descends, lever G is pressed 
down at one end, rising at the other 


now 
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and lifting the connecting rods H and 
J. This is done while the lay is ad- 
vancing to the beating-up point, as 
shown in Fig. 2, the placer B being 
moved forward to meet the lay, and 
the shuttle-box E swung round out of 
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Pn 


Fi. 3. 


the way, discharging the exhausted 
shuttle while so doing into the tray 
O. The placer reaches and occupies 
the position ordinarily occupied by the 
shuttle-box on the lay by the time the 
lay has receded to the picking point, 
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and at this juncture the shuttle in the 
placer is picked across the shed. As 
soon as the picking stick has with- 
drawn, and the tappet has also com- 
pleted its lift, the lever G falls free 
by means of its retracting spring, and 


























FIG. 4. 


the connecting rods H and J which it 
operates allow the placer and the 
shuttle-box to return to their origina! 
positions, the latter having a flat 
spring to retain it in its exact place. 

We show another method of supply 
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ing weft, automatically, to the loom, 
in Fig. 3. This is also a European 
invention, the same as the previous 
one, and is simpler in construction, 
but regarded as not so readily adjust- 
ed. The shuttles are arranged in a 
magazine A above the placer B as 
before, but the shuttle-box E, instead 
of being of the rocking type, is pro- 
vided with a false bottom for the ex- 
pulsion of the exhausted shuttle. In- 
stead of a tappet being employed for 
working the placer and shuttle-box, a 
projection P is fixed under the lay 
riding backwards and forwards with 
it, which passes or catches the lever 
R according to the state of the mag- 
net. 

Another alleged European invention 
(Fig. 4), but which appears as a close 
imitation of an American one, seems 
to go a step forward as regards au- 
tomatic arrangements, by refilling the 
shuttle itself and feeding bobbins to 
the magazine, which discharges one 
bobbin at a time into a receiver placed 
shuttle, or rather 
over the shuttle when it is in the 
shuttle-box. A vibrating knocker 
actuated by the movements of the lay 
drives the full bobbin from the re- 
ceiver into the shuttle, displacing the 
empty bobbin and then being held by 
specially-contrived springs until it, in 
its turn, requires replacing. The 
magazine M is made in either a 
circular form, as shown in Fig. 
4. or of a vertical form. In 
the former consists of a 
drum fixed on a spindle 
volves as required in bearings at- 
tached to the loom frame. The maga- 
zine is provided with a number of 
cells or pockets to receive the full 
bobbins B, which are kept in place by 
an outer casing which encloses the 
sides of the magazine. The bobbins 
fit loosely in their pockets until each 
in turn is brought lower 
opening in the magazine, when it falls 
out into a receiver A, under which the 
shuttle-box C when the lay 
beats-up. 

The receiver is really of the nature 
of a hopper, open at both top and bot- 
tom and provided with plate springs 


directly over the 


case it 
which re- 


over the 


comes 
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sufficiently strong to hold the bobbin 
from falling out by its own weight on 
the vibration of the loom. Under or- 
dinary working conditions a bobbin is 
in the receiver. A vibrating knocker 
D, is mounted on the breast beam, 
whose head is normally situated just 
above the bobbin in the receiver. This 
knocker is provided with a pendant 
arm E and a suitable spring for re- 
turning it after a movement. An elec- 
tromagnet F is mounted on a bracket 
attached to the lay, as is also a 
hinged projecting finger G which car- 
ries the armature of the electromag- 
net. Normally the finger G rests on 
a slightly-hooked support which pre- 
vents its being drawn below the re- 
quired level by the retaining spring 
which is attached to this hooked sup- 
port. The shuttle is open at both top 
and bottom, and there is also an open- 
ing O in the lay through which the 
empty bobbin is pushed by the en- 
trance of the full one from above. The 
empty bobbins fall into and accumu- 
late in the receptacle H which is pro- 
vided for the purpose. These move 
ments are shown in the act of taking 
place in Fig. 4. The and 
shuttles for this loom must necessar- 


bobbins 


ily be of special construction. 





Finishing Cotton Fabrics. 


There has been devised a new 
method of fixing the finish on cotton 
known as 
as are generally used 
The process 


has for its object the finishing of such 


piece goods of the class 
Italians, 


for the lining of coats. 


such 


goods in a manner so that the lustre 
will be and brilliant, 
with a silk-like appearance. The cot- 
ton fabrics are, in the first instance, 
finished as hitherto, in any of the 
well known ways of pressing, calen- 
dering or embossing, but, as is well 
known, the finish so produced is not 
permanent, as the lustre is damaged 
or destroyed when the fabric is by 
any means damped, or in the making 
up of the garments. 

In order that the lustre produced by 
any of the ordinary methods may be 
fixed and of uniform 


more uniform 


permanently 
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brilliancy, free from spots throughout 
the entire length and breadth of the 
fabric, the latter is damped uniformly, 
preferably by 
to steam at a low temperature—that is 
to say, by what is known as “wet” or 


subjecting the fabric 


“saturated” steam. This, it has been 
found, can be conveniently done dur- 
fabric is 


stretching-machine 


ing the time the passing 
through a of the 
ordinary construction, such as is used 
in one of the stages of finishing. 

The folded fabric and damp press 
papers are afterwards placed between 
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Scheme for Blending of Cotton. 


There has been devised in England 
a scheme for unbaling and blending 
cotton, particularly applicable to the 
treatment of bales in which the cot 
ton is pressed in coiled layers, such 
as the type of bale commonly known 
as the Lowry bale, in which the cot 
ton lays in coherent coils disposed 
transversely to the axis of the bale 
The underlying feature of the scheme 
consists in uncoiling the cotton in a 
reverse direction to that in which it 
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the plates of hydraulic 
press, which are heated by steam, and 
the whole subjected to great pressure, 
after which they are taken out of the 
press, the damp press papers removed 
and the cotton fabric wrapped in a 
thick fold of dry cotton cloth, prefer- 
ably in a condition it is in as it leaves 
the loom, gray.” 
The two are into the 
steam-heated hydraulic press and sub- 
jected to heat and pressure for a 
period varying according to the thick- 
ness or weight and quality of the fab- 
ric on which the lustre is to be perma- 
nently fixed. 


an ordinary 


known as “in the 
then placed 





—Burmah does not import woolens 
largely, having a climate more suit- 
able to cotton goods. 


was laid. This is accomplished by the 
rotation of the bale, and at the same 
time the cotton is taken from two or 
more bales onto a traveling sheet or 
other conveyer, which carries the cot 
ton to a cotton-opener or other ma 
chine for subsequent treatment pre 
paratory to spinning. By this process 
the twist possessed by the cotton if 
taken straight from such a bale is 
eliminated, and facilities are given for 
automatically blending the 
direct from the and thus ob 
taining a more uniform mixture. 

We have undertaken to give an 
idea of this scheme by the accompany 
ing illustration. In this we show the 
use of a spindle, but where the form 
of the bale does not conveniently lend 
itself to the use of a spindle, other 


cotton 
bales, 
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arrangements will suggest them- 
selves. 

The bales having been stripped of 
their coverings, are deposited on 
plates. The top end of the cotton of 
each bale is lifted up and passes 
through its drawing-off rollers, and 
the plates are then turned in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which the cot- 
ton was originally coiled. The cotton 
from all the bales is conducted over 
guides onto a_ traveling lattice, 
creeper, or conveyer, and conveyed 
collectively to the feed-hopper of the 
machine for subsequent treatment. 

Other methods may be used for ro- 
tating the bale, and the details of the 
conveyer may be varied almost indefi- 
nitely to suit the exigencies of any 
particular case. For example, the 
cotton from the rotating bales may be 
deposited in a adapted to 
carry the cotton upward to a higher 
the mill, may de- 


conveyer 
part of whence it 
thrvough the 
used in treating the cotton previous to 


scend various machines 


spinning. 





Labor Conditions in North Carolina. 


At the hearing before the industrial 
C., March 
16, Labor Commissioner Lacy testi- 
fied that in 210 factories in North 
Carolina there are 33,757 employees, 
14,688 men, 15,811 women, 3308 chil- 
dren (1679 girls and 1629 boys). The 
comparison between the relative num- 
1896 was significant and a 
healthy sign of a better condition of 
affairs. In 1896 there were in round 
numbers six thousand men, ten thou- 
sand women and 6800 children em- 
ployed in the factories. Now without 
any law or unpleasant agitation the 
number of children employed has 
fallen to only 3308, a reduction of fifty 
per cent., while the have in- 
cYeased over 100 per cent., and the 
women over fifty per cent. There had 
never been a strike in a cotton mill in 
the State, and there is almost no 
labor organization among mill work- 


commission at Charlotte, N. 


bers in 


men 
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ers. He favored compulsory educa- 
tion. Mill owners testified that the 
present conditions in the South are 
satisfactory. 





Oldham Cotton Spinning Firms. 


According to the “Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Directory” of 
Oldham, Eng., 40 new firms for cotton 
spinning or weaving, or both, came in- 
to existence last year, and 15 firms 
ceased to exist, the net increase being, 
therefore, 27 firms. There was a net 
increase of 449,291 spindles and 9848 
looms. The following table shows the 
approximate number of firms, spindles 
and looms engaged in the cotton in- 
dustry of the districts in question dur- 
ing the last ten years: 

Looms, 
610,934 
615,719 
602,627 
627,585 
638,469 
641,547 
629,942 
638,972 
648,820 


Firms. 
1891 weeee 1,798 
‘i > 1,818 
1893-94..... ose geet 
1894-95...... --++ 1,78 
1806 covecoccece Mehta 
1897 1,760 
1808.... ; coos 3,786 
1800... one 1,760 
1900 due daetie - 1,787 


Spindles. 
42,401,701 
43,054,227 
2,970,528 
43,186 657 
42,681,081 
2,061,287 
41,795,731 
42,190,910 
: 42,640,201 

It will be observed that while the 
present number of looms is the largest 
in the record, the number of spindles, 
though showing a continuous increase 
for three years past, is smaller than 
the total in any of the years from 1892 
to 1896, inclusive. 





Mercerizing. 


A French patent has been issued for 
an invention permitting of merceriza- 
tion without tension, for the purpose 
of obtaining a lustre on vegetable tex- 


tile materials. The invention relates 
to an apparatus, or device, for use in 
the mercerization of textile fibres, and 
its primary object is to provide an 
unshrinkable backing cloth or fabric, 
which is adapted to take up the mer- 
cerizing liquid and then transmit the 
same to the fibres which are to be 
mercerized, the fibres and backing- 
cloth being adapted to be rolled up to- 
gether upon a roller. The device ap. 
pears to be a very simple one mechan- 
ically, judging from the illustrations 
that we have seen of it. 
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Dust Trunk for Cotton Openers. 


We illustrate an arrangement for a 
dust trunk, or tube, for cotton open- 
ers, as the suggestion of an English- 
man. As is well understood, this is 
for the purpose of carrying cotton to 
the opening machine from the mixing 
room, as an efficient method, and so 
constructed as to be easily cleaned. 











of loose removable division plates or 
partitions, that can be readily moved 
or displaced to allow of the removal 
of any dirt or fibre that may have ac- 
cumulated or stuck between them or 
in the tube. 

To each side of the trunk are af- 
fixed brackets by bolts or otherwise, 
by which the division plates are held 
preferably suspended in position. The 






































/ 


V 
FIG.5. 


Figure 1 is a longitudinal elevation 
of a pneumatic dust trunk, partly 
opened and partly closed. Figure 2 is 
a transverse sectional elevation; Fig. 
3 a side elevation of division plate, 
grid, or partition; Fig. 4 a side eleva- 
tion of the modified form of division 
plate or grid; Fig. 5 a sectional detail 
showing fastening for lid, or cover. 

The drawings will be readily under- 
stood by any practical cotton manu- 
factnrer. In the pneumatic tube or 
trunk the grids which catch or separ- 
ate the dust are formed of a number 








FIG .4. 


plates are preferably made of the 
contour shown in Figs. 2 and 3, with 
a notch cut at one side and a projec 
tjon at the other’ to rest upon the sup 
porting brackets, thus suspending the 
plates as on a pivot from a point a lit 
tle below the top edge. This will al- 
low of the bottom edges being moved 
to and fro or of a single plate being 
removed. The division plates may be 
otherwise supported each loosely and 
separately in any converient manner. 

The bottom and one side of the 
trunk are made or joined together to 
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form a “lid” or cover of angular 
shape, as shown in Fig. 2, or curved, 
so as to cover both the bottom and 
one side of the trunk. This lid is 
hinged or pivoted at the back of the 
trunk on a pin and opens clear of the 
division plates. When the lid is 
opened, the bottom and one side of 
the partition plates are 
allows the loose dirt to fall 
away and renders the plates easily 
accessible both in front and beneath 
for the removal of any dirt or dust 
adhering thereto. The lid may be 
hinged in the centre to open straight, 
if desired. The top may also be 
hinged, so as to give access to the top 
of the grid, when desired. 

The division plates may be flat on 
top, or they may be recessed to the 
extent of half a circle, as shown in 
dotted lines, Fig. 3, or corrugated or 
otherwise formed to give a greater 
rubbing surface to the fibres passing 
over them, or they may be stamped 
out with a hole or passage of circular 
or other shape through them to give 
a rubbing surface both at the top and 
bottom. (See Fig. 4.) 


exposed, 


which 





Cotton Crop in India. 


Information has been obtained 
through the State Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., that the Director Gen- 
eral of Statistics to the government of 
India, has issued a memorandum of 
the Indian cotton crop for the season 
of 1899-’00, from which it appears that 
the season has been disastrous to the 
crop in all sections. 

In the beginning of the season the 
rain fell in some tracts in such quan- 
tity as to interfere with sowings, 
while in others there was not enough 
to permit of sowings being freely 
made. There followed throughout the 
country an interruption in the rain, 
and the young plants withered and 
died under the drought and heat. In 
central and western India, especially 
Berar, the Nizam’s territory, Rajpu- 
tana, the Central States, and Bombay, 
the effects of the season have made 
themselves felt in the worst and most 
aggravated form. In many places, 
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there is no cotton to pick; and, on the 
whole, perhaps not a fifth of an aver- 
age crop will be obtained. In north- 
ern India conditions are not so bad, 
but they leave very much to be de- 
sired. For the whole of India it may 
be said that the area and yield com- 
pare with those of 1898. 





Early English Manufactures. 


The first influx of Netherland popu- 
lation was into the Kast Anglian coun- 
iries of Norfoik and Suffolk. In the 
reign of Henry V. the cloth industries 
were mainly centred in Norfolk, 
whose capital, Norwich, then ranked 
as the second city in the kingdom. 
Another Norfolk town, Worsted, has 
fallen into oblivion in spite of its 
splendid Gothic church, but the name 
of the thread first made there is 
known to all the world. From East 
Anglia the making of cloth gradually 
extended southwestward to Winches- 
ter and Salisbury and northwestward 
into Cheshire, until by the time of 
James I, the share of the West in it 
had begun to predominate. To go 
back to Henry V., the company of 
Merchant Adventurers, devoted ex- 
clusively to the exportation of manu- 
factured woolens, was chartered in 
1407; for three centuries it was a body 
of much importance, and after its type 
were constructed some of the greatest 
of modern mercantile companies. Thus 
the Flemish influence upon mediaeval 
England was commercially of great 
significance. But there was much 
more in it than spinning and weay- 
ing. One cannot long study the period 
of the Reformation, say from Henry 
VIII. to Oliver Cromwell, without ob- 
serving that the eastern counties 
were the stronghold of democratic 
of Puritanism.—Fiske. 


ideas and 





—Buyers who visit Constantinople 
are constantly asking for lower prices, 
and now complain seriously of the 
Austrian competition. 


—The fat acids, such as oleic acid, 
have like other acids the property of 
forming salts with metallic oxides. 
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Worsted and Woolen Manufacture. 
FRED BRADBURY. 


(Continued from March.) 


A photograph of a second type of 
vesting cloth is given at Fig. 7. A 
general examination of this illustra- 
tion readily reveals to anyone pos- 
sessed of ordinary knowledge and ex- 
perience of that the 
surface of the cloth is composed of a 
small fancy weave effect with small 
rectangular figures arranged in simple 
Equi- 


woven fabrics, 


drop reverse order introduced. 
distant between these spots are other 
smaller spots, but they are not visible 
in the illustration on account of their 
color, being red, which in a photo- 
graph appears black and consequently 
looks the same shade as the ground of 
the texture, which is black. The up- 
per part of the photograph shows a 
portion of the back of the cloth, the 
full details of which will be brought 
out in the explanations and descrip- 
tion which follow; suffice it to say at 
this juncture that this woven fabric is 
undoubtedly one of thé best types of 
woven structures for vestings, and for 
figuring such cloths economically, yet 
conceived. 

The 
and is 


double in structure 


particulars as 


fabric is 
made to the 
given below :— 
1. Face warp, 2/48s black botany. 
2. Back black cotton. 
3. Extra silk warp, 24/2 spun silk. 
4. Face weft, 2/44s black botany. 
5. Back weft, 2/48s black cotton. 
In light green and red colorings. 
the silk warp 
warp at the 


warp, 2/48s 


The introduction of 
substitutes the cotton 
back of the cloth as well as serves the 
purpose of an extra warp on the sur- 
face of the texture. The warps are 
dressed on two beams, all the Botany 
being on one and the cotton with the 
extra silk warp upon the other, and 
this latter is dressed as follows:— 

1 thread black cotton. 
2 threads red silk. 
7 threads black cotton. 


3 threads green silk. 

2 threads red silk. 

3 threads green silk. 

6 threads black cotton. 

24 threads in one repeat of the 

back warp. 

Note.—There are two repeats of this 
repeat of the face 
The warp threads are subse- 


pattern to each 
weave. 
quently drafted through the mails of 
the heald shafts, one thread of face 
to one thread of back, the weave de- 
sign being made to correspond. 














FIG. 7. FACE AND BACK. 


Set of warp in loom, 112 threads per 
Width in reed, 62 inches. Picks 
per inch of weft, 96. Woven pick and 
pick, face and back. Weight per yard, 


inch, 


finished, 16 to 17 ounces for 56 inches. 

The face and back designs are sup 
plied separately at Figs. 8 and 9 re 
spectively. The former is a small fan- 
cy weave of which one repeat is com- 
plete upon eight ends and picks, while 
the latter is plain, which, though a 
finer weave than that of the face, is 
made with its finer warp and weft to 
balance the structure of the 
cloth. 

At Fig. 10 one complete repeat of 
the figure effect is shown, together 
with its respective and relative posi 
tions to the face design. The dotted 
squares of this design represent the 


face 
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black 
position of the 
light green silk warp upon the face 
of the cloth, and the squares with a 
circle in them show the position of the 
red warp when it appears upon the 
surface of the texture. To the back 
of this weave and cloth is stitched the 
plain texture given at Fig. 9. 

A section of the design at Fig. 10 


face raised; the solid 


squares indicate the 


warp 


® Face Wane Ranwend 
MO Rev Waar 


FIG. 


marked AA and bracketed is fully de- 
veloped at Fig. 11. In this compound 
sectional design the 
different 


position of the 
colored threads and of face 
and back threads are indicated above, 
where the blank 
the face threads, 


division represents 


wool; the dash, or 
back 
the solid black lines 
represent the green silk warp, and the 
“o” lines, the red silk. At the right 


diagonal, lines, 


cotton 


represent the 
threads; 
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hand side of the design the face and 
back wefts are indicated by the white 
and black horizontal lines respective- 
ly. The following is a detailed expla- 
nation of this compound weave:—The 
dotted squares show the face weave 
(upon the odd ends and picks) which, 
it should be observed, coincides with 
the portions of design marked AA at 
lig. 10. The diagonal dashes to the 





BS uquar Gacen Sith Wage 


10. 


right (A) represent the backing weave, 
Fig. 9, placed upon the even ends and 
picks; the diagona? dashes to the left 
(B) show how ail the face threads are 
lifted where the back weft is inserted 
and thus permitted to interlace only 
with its own set of warp threads; the 
solid black squares show how the ex- 
silk 
corresponding 


tra green warp which has _ re- 


placed its backing 


thread, is brought on the surface of 
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the texture; similarly the squares 
with circles show how the extra red 
silk warp is brought upon the face of 
the fabric, while at these places the 
Botany face warp is taken to the back 
of the cloth and plain with 
the cotton weft of the silk, 


weaves 
instead 


BD W Back Corron Traeans 


@ Gaesw Sick B Rev Six 


FIG. 1l. 


which is shown by the squares with 
crosses in the design and which may 
also be seen in the portion of cloth 
(turned over) at the top of the photo- 
graphic illustration supplied at 
Fig. 7. 
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A further and important illustration 
is supplied at Fig. 12, which shows a 
cross section through the weft. The 
dots represent the face weft; the 
crosses the back weft; the solid inter- 
laced black line shows the face warp, 
while one of the silk warp threads 
which takes the place of 
one'\of the backing cot- 
ton warp threads is rep- 
resented by the dotted 
intersecting line. ‘This 
diagram clearly demon- 
strates the weave or in- 
terlacing structure of the 
fabric under considera- 
tion. Here it should be 
carefully observed that 
the face warp interlaces 
with its own weft just 
the same as is given at 
the point paper design, 
Fig.8, excepting at those 
places where it passes 
to the back, when it 
weaves plain, as shown 
in the illustration (Fig. 
12). The silk warp 
weaves plain at the back 
of the cloth, but floats 
over the face weft and 
back cloth where it is 
required to produce a 
spot or small figure ef- 
fect upon the face. Note 
that at this place the face 
wool weft is entirely 
above the backing 
cloth, though under the 
figuring warp, and thus it lies at right 
angles to the extra silk warp and so 
the latter is made to stand upon the 
surface of the woven structure to the 
advantage. 























best possible and visible 
In conclusion, let anyone who is at 
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FIG. 12, 


The development of the complete 
design is simply an extension of the 
portion already given and therefore it 
is not necessary to take up time and 
space by extending the same 
here. 


all interested in this kind of manufac 
ture carefully peruse the foregoing 
matter and I venture to assert that he 
will find such woven structures not 
only excellent and salable, but preg 
nant with suggestive material. 
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Modern Wool Drying. 


Until the past few years a wool dry- 
ing machine of any considerable ca- 
pacity that was economical in labor, 
floor space and heat necessary to oper- 
ate it was an unknown quantity, and, 
until the advent of the automatic con- 
tinuous machine, advantageous drying 
was one of the principal difficulties ex- 
perienced by woolen manufacturers. 

After a great amount of tedious and 
expensive experimenting, the Philadel- 
phia Textile Machinery 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, Phila- 


Company, 
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times, however, in order to meet 
requirements of a larger capacity, a 
high temperature was used, greatly to 
the detriment of the fibre. 

As a result of their experiments, the 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Com- 
pany found that harshness was pro- 
duced by two causes, i. e., a high tem- 
perature on dry stock and a lack of 
air circulation, or, in other words, a 
baking of the stock. They also learn- 
ed that by subjecting the stock to a 
high temperature (say 180 degrees up- 
on entering the dryer), and gradually 
reducing it by means of their succes 


“CYCLONE” ONE SECTION AUTOMATIC WOOL DRYER, WITH SELF FEED. 


delphia, Pa., produced their now fa- 
mous Automatic continu- 
ous machine for drying or carbonizing 


“Cyclone” 
wool stock, noils, etc., which marked 
the beginning of a decided advance- 
ment in this branch of the industry, 
and with the added 
from time to time the machine they 


improvements 


now offer is certainly well worthy of 
consideration. Under all the old sys- 
tems it was imperative that a 
formky low temperature be maintain- 


uni- 


ed in order to prevent harshness in the 
fibre (one of the chief features in suc- 
cessful wool drying), consequently the 
capacity was comparatively small and 


the expense of drying great. Some 


sive compartment until it 
from the the 


comparatively low temperature of 110 


system 
emerged machine at 
degrees, that the result obtained was 
in reality the same as by cold air dry- 
The grading of heat in the suc- 
chambers soft 
fibre, free from harshness when dry, 
which is due to the fact that on enter- 
ing the dryer the stock contains its 
maximum amount of moisture, which 
effectually counteracts the bad effects 
of the high temperature to which it is 
subjected. The actual temperature of 
the stock at this stage of the drying 
is, however, much less than that of 
the air in the enclosing chamber. The 


Ing. 


cessive produces a 
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greatest amount of moisture is of 
course evaporated in the first compart- 
ment, and stock passes on 
through the successive chambers, the 
temperature is reduced to correspond 
with the amount of moisture still re- 
maining, until the wool finally emerges 
from the dryer soft and lofty, as well 


as the 


as dry. 
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The Impreved Bolette Condenser. 


accompanying illustrations 
sectional and a _ perspective 
view of an improved Bolette con- 
denser for wool, embodying the re- 
sult of long practical experience with 
this system of condensing the roving. 
The the 


The 


show a 


functions of condensers on 
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HUNTERS BOLETTE CONDENSER. 


machines range in capacity 


The 
from 2000 lbs. to 15,000 lbs. per day, 
and are built of such sizes and dimen- 
sions as to fit any space at the dis- 
posal of the manufacturer for such a 
The 


equal 


machine. saving in floor space 


for an capacity over the old 
methods is enormous, and the cost of 
labor and heat is reduced to the mini- 


muin, 


fully 
understood, in the claims that are o« 


finisher card do not seem to be 


casionally made for them, of increas 
ing the production of the carding ma 
chine. Condensers have nothing to do 
with the quantity and quality of | 

but thei 
object simply the taking of the carde 


carding process, have for 


mnmiterial from the last carding proces 


in a torm that can be properly ut 
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lized for spinning. They are inter- 
mediate machines between the proc- 
ess of carding and spinning, and are 
no more than a mode of doffing. 
There are four methods of condens- 
be classed under the 
(1) single doffer and 
machine; (2) 


ing, Which may 
following heads: 
double stripper single 
doffer and single stripper machine; (3) 
double doffer and double stripper ma- 
fillet doffer lap 


with grooved metal dividing cylinders 


chine; (4) machines 
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should be delivered to the lower dof- 
fer, often making it necessary to keep 
the roving from the upper doffer sep- 
arate from that of the lower doffer in 
the process of spinning. The prin- 
ciple of the single doffer, as exempli- 
fied in the Bolette 
doubtedly the better 


machine, is un- 
for a large por- 
tion of the work in our mills, as in- 
suring more perfect work, besides be 
The method of con- 


Bolette 


ing the simpler 


densing by the system is 
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HUNTER’S BOLETLE CONDENSER. 


represented in the Bolette 
All of these four 
are known in European practice. The 


and tapes, 
machines, methods 
first two are almost exclusively con- 
fined to European mills, while the lat- 

r two are known to American mills. 
Ths third system has been in very 


general use in our mills, but it pos- 
sesses features that are more or less 
objectionable, and need simply to be 
mentioned to be recognized, in the 
fact that the upper doffer 
first to receive the wool from the card 
has, in a sense, the first selection of 
the wool that is delivered, and is apt 


to rob a large portion of the stock that 


being the 


growing in popularity among our 
valuable 


cannot be obtained by 


manufacturers, as possessing 
that 
any other 


features 
system. 

Bolette condenser 
shown here embodies a number of im- 
have sug- 
This machine is 


The improved 
h 


provements, which been 
gested in practice. 
strong, and can be readily handled; is 
free from complicated parts, and 
guaranteed by the maker to be perfect 
in mechanical construction, and made 
to absolute standard sizes. 

The manufacturer of the machine is 
Robert Hunter, 1525 Clearfield St., 


Philadelphia. 
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Effect of Finishing Processes Upon 
Colors. 


Some finishing processes have little 
or no effect upon the colors of a fabric, 
and those which have may be classed 
as fulling, washing and sponging. It 
is very evident that the alkali as well 
as the soda contained in soap will have 
a strong influence on colors during the 
fulling prosess, unless the dyes are 
prepared from materials which are 
fast to milling. Colors which are not 
fast lose shade and bleed, and such 
bleeding may act as a hindrance 
where the detached dyestuff decom- 
poses the soap, and insoluble color 
lakes are formed. 

Many colors are in this manner alter- 
ed in shade or tone, particularly the 
wood stuffs, if they are not skilfully 
dyed. If, for instance, wood blue from 
logwood, alum, tartar and bluestone is 
dyed too acid, it becomes in fulling 
completely dead and dull. Even per- 
fectly fast fulling colors are altered in 
their tone by the alkali—as, for in- 
stance, cochineal. Another trouble 
arises if light colors or whites are full- 
ed together with dark colors, when 
the so-called “smutting”’ occurs—that 
is, small quantities of dyestuff fix 
themselves upon the light-colored 
yarns, and even the dyestuffs which 
are considered fastest to fulling give 
rise to this trouble. In such cases it is 
recommendable to either hang the 
goods in the sulphur chamber or to 
treat them with aqueous sulphurous 
acid; sometimes a mere acidification 
with sulphuric acid answers the pur: 
pose. A good plan also is to wash the 
pieces in a bath of permanganate of 
potash (so much permanganate that 
the bath is colored rose) for about half 
an hour, rinse in clear water, and run 
them through a bath of sulphurous 
acid to which very little blue is added; 
if the white should still be dirty, wash 
with fuller’s earth. 

Different colors have a different in- 
fluence upon the fulling capacity of 
the goods, and dyed wool is more diffi- 
cult to full than undyed wool. It can 
even be asserted that the longer pro- 
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tracted the dyeing process has been, 
the more has the wool lost its felting 
property. The dyeing of ordinary acid 
dyestuffs requires one ‘hour; with 
wood dyestuffs, after the one-bath 
method, two to two and a half hours; 
with mordant dyestuffs, inclusive of 
the mordanting boil, three to five 
hours. The differences in the fulling 
capacity of these colors are therefore 
easy to comprehend; but even within 
the limits of the same dyeing method 
many differences are noted. Thus, 
for instance, the blue colors full with 
more difticulty than the greenish, etc 
Most differences, however, occur with 
black. Chromium black possesses the 
property that the wool dyed with it 
behaves very well in spinning, and 
shows a strength which is greater than 
that of the raw wool; these goods, how 
ever, are more difficult to full than 
such as have been dyed black by other 
dyeing processes. With sumac black 
the case is the reverse: the spinning 
property is decreased and the felting 
capacity imereased. The behavior of 
chromium and tannin dyes is generally 
analogous. The colors dyed upon an 
alum mordant behave, although to a 
less degree, like the chromium mor 
danted ones, and are somewhat diffi 
cult in fulling. 

What is true of fulling applies also, 
though to a less extent, to washing; 
but here, too, special cases occur 
which may be considered. Ammonia 
is frequently employed for washing 
the soap out of the fulled material, be 
cause soap and time are saved by such 
process. Ammonia has the property 
of acting upon some dyestuffs, giving 
them a bluish tone—as, for instance, in 
the case of archil and cochineal; sev 
eral artificial green dyestuffs are dull 
ed by ammonia, the blues becoming 
darker, the violets lighter, etc. This 
behavior must be taken into consid 
eration, and alteration of color, if it 
takes place, must be corrected by) 
washing with a little acid. A great in 
convenience, which is peculiar to the 
washing department, is the smutting 
off of the color. The material may run 
for hours upon the washing machine 
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and the waste water flow off perfectly 
clear, and yet additional color comes 
out on strongly squeezing it in the 
hand; in many cases the water is all 
the time clear, and the defect shows 
only after drying. The cause varies: 
either the defect is attributable to the 
fulling, or its cause may be found in 
the preceding stages of the manufac- 
turing process or in the dyehouse. 

If calcareous water is used, it 
should always be corrected, because 
the “smutting off’? may be caused by 
the formation of insoluble lime soaps 
(settling back of the dirt in washing). 
If the raw material used belongs to 
wools which have been washed in sum- 
mer, it still contains much of the natu- 
ral grease which it has not been pos- 
sible to completely remove in washing 
or fulling. Or the wool may, during 
spinning, have been dressed with 
cheap unsaponifiable oils. The fuller 
must bring all his skill to bear on such 
goods; but in most cases, although 
pure white and colorless, they do not 
emerge from the fulling mill perfectly 
clean. If they are then carbonized the 
grease penetrates still deeper into the 
fibre, and is no longer removable by 
the subsequent dyeing and washing. 
Under such conditions the goods must 
smut off and feel greasy when dry, but 
it would be unjust to blame the dyer. 
When such a piece is extracted with 
alcohol and ether, the grease is deter- 
minable as dissolved in the latter. But 
the case is very different if the dyer 
has actually blundered in dyeing; in 
that case the material has not a sticky, 
but rather a dry feel, and no grease 
can be determined in it with ether. 
However that may be, the following 
procedure usually corrects the trouble. 
In the case of white material, the soap 
dirt, after fulling, is rinsed off upon 
the washing machine, which requires 
one-half to three-quarters of an hour; 
then the cocks of the 
waste pipes are shut, and the material 
is run for half an hour in dilute sul- 
phurie acid, the proper degree of con- 
centration being 3° Tw. The soap acid 
is precipitated in a finely distributed 
insoluble form on the material, 


supply and 


and 
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can be easily removed, especially upon 
the broad washing machine. The ma- 
terial is then easily dyed, and does not 
smut off in the least. In cases of 
black or colored goods which show this 
defect, the same treatment is applied, 
provided the colors allow it. In both 
cases the acid bath is followed by one- 
half to two hours’ rinsing in pure 
water.—Farber Zeitung. 





Style Suggestions for Woolen Mannu- 
facturers. 


The conditions which prevail are 
more favorable to an early opening of 
light-weight lines than to a late one; 
this is due to the fact that many mills 
were disappointed on their heavy- 
weight suiting orders, and finding it 
difficult to fill in on heavy-weights on 
special lines, will endeavor to make 
the light-weight opening as early as 
possible, and thus make the period to 
be tided over of the shortest duration 
possible. 

The mills which have been left on 
fancy business are many, and are of 
two classes; first, those who had the 
orders and had them cancelled, and 
second, those who secured few orders. 
Of these two classes the latter is un- 
doubtedly in the better position, for 
not having secured enough orders, 
these manufacturers endeavored to 
find something which would fill in, 
while the mills which secured many 
orders found after these were can- 
celled that the unfortunate manufac- 
turer had covered the market later, 
and was in the stronger position. 

The many inflated values in the 
suiting market has made the buyers 
wary, for the amount of reductions 
made has caused them to look with 
distrust on all values and wait for re- 
on staple lines where 
there is no chance of one. 

The action of the Gilbert Manufac- 
turing Company in reducing all their 
heavy-weight lines 12% cents a yard, 
of J. B. Lorge in reducing two 
worsted lines 20 cents a yard, and the 
same being pursued by the 
Pontoosue and many other mills, have 


ductions even 


poliey 
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been the causes of this demoralization. 


These conditions are what will 
bring about an early light-weight sea- 
and, manufacturers 
were late in 
weights, and will not be caught nap- 
ping on light-weights. 

After this decision is reached, the 
next thing is to find fabrics which will 
be in demand, and the colorings which 


son, too, many 


opening on  heavy- 


will be wanted in them. 


A year ago the demand was just 
commencing for Oxfords, for suitings 
and overcoatings, and the large vol- 
ume of this 


practically two mixes, a 


business was done on 
light and a 
dark one, in heavy-weights; the same 
colorings were in demand, and a blue- 
gray was added. It is too early as yet 
to forecast the exact demand for this 
fabrie in 
sensus of opinion is, that it will sell, 
but should be made in small checks 


and plaids, and with the addition of 


light-weights, but the con- 


green slate mixes and real slate mixes 
and olive mixes. 

A line of this character was made in 
heavy-weights by the Worcester 
Woolen Mill Co., in “all-wool”’ goods, 
for $1.05, but the criticism is made 
that the patterns are not fancy 
enough, being entirely too staple. It 
is absolutely necessary in _ light- 
weights that these colorings be bright 
and attractive. 

There is a large 
mand for worsted cheviots, and it will 
continue during the light- 
weight season. In heavy-weights, two 


and growing de- 


coming 


mills are entirely sold up on this fab- 
ric, and the call for it is sure to con- 
tinue in light-weights, for worsteds 
and cassimeres being so high in price 
and Oxfords necessarily on the wane 
after the run of the present heavy- 
weight season, the buyer will want a 
fabric which will be serviceable, 
cheap sightly, and the cheap 
worsted combines all 
qualities, and here, as in the Oxfords, 
the green and light and 
dark olive mixtures will predominate. 

In cassimeres the lines from $1.00 to 
$1.25 will be the sellers, and the best 


and 


cheviot these 


slate, slate 


all-wool cassimeres near the lowest 
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price, will have the call; the Indian 
Springs will probably be about $1.10 
and this is one of the best lines on the 
market in light-weights. In all cassi- 
lines, as in the Oxford and 
worsted cheviot fabrics, the olive, 
slate and greenish gray combinations 


mere 


will be in greatest demand, and the 
pattern must be attractive. 
fabrics are 


All worsted high in 


price, and the large volume of busi- 
ness will be done on the cheaper fab- 
and cotton 


chiefly in 


rics, the worsted 
filled will be 
trouserings and in these lines the old 


warp 
goods used 
filling roll patterns are coming back, 
as in the cheaper grades of worsteds 
the doeskin face patterns are coming 
into In the cotton 
and all worsted fabrics, the slates and 


vogue. worsteds 
grays and olives will be called for. 
One fabric which is always in de 
mand is the covert and in these the 
stone grays will be the coming shades. 





—In almost all European countries 
the importation of indigo was at one 
time or other prohibited, even in Eng- 
land during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 


It has been proved that blue rib- 
bons found on Egyptian mummies 
5000 years old had been dyed with in- 
digo, such mummies now being pre- 
served in several musewms—for in- 
stance, in Vienna, Glasgow, etc. 


and Romans do not 
indigo in 


The Greeks 
appear to have employed 
dyeing or printing at all, but merely 
for painting or staining purposes. 


—The celebrated blue garments of 
Sidon, the sister town of Tyre, where 
the ancient purple mentioned in the 
Bible came from, were also found to 
be indigo dyed. 


—Such an important dyestuff as in- 
digo could not help but attract the at- 
tention of the chemical industry, so 
much developing during the last few 
decades, and a great number of chem- 
ists, in all positions in life, endeavored 
to make indigo artificially. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


Hosiery and underwear are quieter 
than for several months. The lull is 
rather welcome to the trade at large, 
in view of the brisk business since 
midsummer. More or unseason- 
able weather has had something to do 
with slackening demands, but the 
yarn market is a greater check. Yarn 
promises to be a factor in 
prices for a long period to come. Ad- 
vances must be made, but they will 
particularly 


less 


leading 


contested, 
The upward movement 
thereafter move 


be stubbornly 
at the outset. 
once begun will 
easier. 

Although woolen and worsted yarns 
are quieter than for some time, spin- 
have enough orders to steady 
Cotton yarns generally are de- 


In fact, several spin- 


ners 
prices. 
cidedly strong. 
ners have refused to 
where they did not have the yarns in 
stock. Others are taking orders sub- 
ject to four months’ delay in delivery. 
Should the strong upward movement 
in cotton continue much longer, they 
are sure to impose unusually arbitrary 
conditions. As prices stand, knitters 
are forced to buy with great delibera- 
tion. Should prices on knit goods be- 
come better, alaecrity 
than expected, the sudden demands of 
knitters, added to the liberal call of 
are handicapped, 


consider orders 


with greater 


weavers, who less 
would undoubtedly give spinners an- 
other opportunity ‘to stiffen their quo- 
tations. The sellers are now regulat- 
ing the volume of the 
reactions in cotton are recovered with 
surprising ease and promptness. 


business, for 


Imports of staple hosiery are still 
behind requirements with little pros- 


The customs au- 
lines 


pect of catching up. 
thorities, by advancing certain 
on apparently slight grounds, 
helped to increase the scarcity. 

Golf goods are likely to take care of 
themselves, that is, the crowd of golf 
heroically 


have 


manufacturers has been 


weeded out and signs of recovery are 
already manifest. Cotton is being in- 
troduced therein in place of woolen 
golf goods with a good deal of suc- 
The shrinkage of woolens has 
always been troublesome. 


cess, 


Imitation mercerized goods evident- 
ly cannot begin to give as much satis- 
while 
the genuine mercerized hosiery is un- 


faction as lisle thread goods, 
duly high. 
Mancies are being genierally taken, 
The feeling 
may 
makes 


but in small assortments. 
that the demand 
change with a sharpness that 


clearly is 


small stocks imperative. 

like to make a 
figures, but hesi- 
tate, would occasion 
temporary loss of trade. They prefer 
to sell at present prices and risk re- 
placing on reactions from the maxi- 
mum advance of 30 odd per cent. The 
advance, however, is in a large meas- 


Importers would 


general advance in 


knowing that it 


ure permanent, 
The and 
double soled and high spliced seem to 


two three thread goods, 
be gaining a foothold. 

The absurdity 
reached by one manufacturer, who at- 
tempted to first fill later orders from 
the same house, simply because they 
taken at higher prices. Of 
course the scheme got no further than 
the Even the knit goods 
trade has its opera bouffe. 

The appraisers persist in advancing 


acme of has been 


were 


attempt. 


arriving hosiery that was ordered last 
summer and do so 
until a thoroughly organized protest 
Buyers are at fault for they 
desultory 
complaining, furnishing 
proofs. The only great difficulty is 
that there is no legitimate quotation 


will continue to 
is made, 


content themselves with 


instead of 


on Chemnitz goods for immediate de- 

livery. 
There 

weather 


just enough cold 
month to check 
spring underwear, al- 


though in the end nothing is likely to 


has been 
within a 


business in 
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be lost thereby. 
ed in unusual numbers, but were be- 
low the average number, occasioning 
great disappointment in many quar- 
ters, although several firms report a 
satisfactory volume of business with 
exceptionally judicious selections. 
Speculation is rife as to the filling 
of orders for cotton fleeces and mixed 
and underwear, taken 
several months at shockingly 
low Nearly contract 
filled at a decided loss, al- 
though plenty of buyers would gladly 
take the goods at a profit. 
Combination suits seem to be stead- 


Buyers were expect- 


wool cotton 
since, 
figures. every 


will be 


ily gaining in popularity, just why it 
is hard to say, although some of them 
are capital productions in their way. 

Sweater specialties are doing better 
In this 
line a handsome traffic is being devel- 
in to order for 
athletic clubs. Most varied combina- 
of obtainable 
therein. 

©ellular texture goods 
turned cotton and 
for the hygienic trade, and 


than for a year or two past. 


oped manufacturing 


tions colors are now 


being 
lisle goods 


are 
out in 
a large de- 
mam seems likely to result. Ventila- 
tion is the object of the cells and at 
the same time sufficient air is secured 
about the body for thorough protec- 
tion. Worsted gauze goods appear to 
be coming to the front. The spring 
wear light 
have 


exhibit includes more 


weight flat goods in wool than 
heen seen for a long period, if not, in- 


deed in the history of the trade. 





The Advantages to a Hosiery Mill of 
Dyeing Its Own Goods. 


One of the principal advantages to 


a hosiery mill doing its own dyeing, 
It takes from 
one to two weeks to get goods back 
to a mill sending them out. the length 
of time depending upon distance fi'om 
freight facilities, 
whereas a mill doing its own dyeing 
can going 
through the mill without a hitch and 
can manage much better than if it 
had froin 500 to 1000 dozen goods on 


is the saving in time. 


dye house = and 


have its product along 
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the road between mill and dye house. 
It often happens that goods which are 
badly needed get sidetracked some- 
the and 
which there is a surplus 
along all right. 

The mill its dyeing 
avoids this, and everything should go 


where on road, goods of 


will come 


doing own 
along smoothly. 

A certain number of hands can be 
employed to do the work of boarding 
and pressing and keep the work going 
But if a mill is 
sending its goods out to be dyed, de- 
lays will certainly occur, and 
nay 


through regularly. 


there 
there will be no 
goods in tie mill to finish, and some 
of the hands will have to be laid off, 
Then the 
goods which were delayed come in to- 
with others which were not 
delayed, and the mill finds that it has 
more on hand thun it can handle be- 


be times when 


which is not good policy. 


gether 


fore the goods dry out. 
poorly finished yoods 
Some of my readers may say: “O, we 
just take a sprinkling-can and sprin- 
kle them, and come out all 
right.” Do they finish all right? It 


is the opinion of the writer that they 


Consequently 


ave obtained. 


they 


do not take as good a finish as when 
properly dampened. The mill with no 
dye house is compelled, in a case like 
this, to resort to the sprinkling-can, 
or some other method of redampening 
at additional expense. 
The mill with the dye house has the 
A mill 
200 dozen hose per day, 


the goods an 


advantage in many ways. 
making, say, 
could do its own dyeing economically. 
A good dyer’ is necessary, of course, 
to whom a good salary should be paid. 
He should do considerable work him- 
self, and ought to turn out good work 
at from 3% to 5 cents per pound net, 
according to color. A mill with a dye 
house can do a great deal of fancy 
work. extract and 
work, also printing. 

The capital invested in the plant for 
dyeing is not very large and is par’- 
tially and indeed often wholly offset 
by the quicker turn-over of the prod- 


uct and the fact that there is not so 
¢ 


such as resist 
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much capital tied up in goods away 
in process of dyeing. In a large hos- 
iery centre like Philadelphia or Read- 
ing, perhaps some of these advantages 
are minimized, but for isolated plants, 
I believe it is the best policy to do 
their own dyeing. 


NEEDLE. 





The Advantages of Sending Hosiery to 
a Job Dye Works. 


It is a fair assumption that a con- 
cern which makes a specialty of do- 
ing one process and does it in large 
and nothing else, 


higher 


quantities does 


ought to be able to reach a 
state of perfection than another con- 
cern who makes the dyeing process 
only a portion of its work. 

Comparatively few hosiery manu- 
facturers are practical dyers. They 
are obliged to hire a dyer, and must 
depend upon him for their work. Un- 
less the plant is a very large one, they 
cannot afford to pay the same wages 
to the dyer that the custom dye house 
does, and, therefore, they cannot ex- 
pect to get the same grade of talent 
which the custom dyer can give. If 
they do pay high wages to their boss 
dyer, it makes the cost of dyeing too 
high. 

The custom dyer is usually a man 
who has practical knowledge of his 
business, gained through long experi- 
fact that he 


into business for 


ence, and the has 


branched out him- 
self and built 


lishment 


estab- 
that he not 


up a successful 


usually shows 
only has technical skill, but general 
ability for the 


business enterprise. 


administration of &a 
Handling as the 
custom dye house does, such a large 
quantity of goods, the cost is brought 
that the 
charged to the mill for the dyeing is 


down to a peint so price 
mill 
and at the 


getting a 


less in most instances than the 


could do it themselves, 
time they 
high grade of work. 

If the dye works is a responsible 
concern, and the 


hosiery manufacturer has some one to 


same are very 


most of them are, 
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hold responsible in case of bad work. 
If he 
one but a salaried dyer to throw the 
blame on and no financial recourse. 
A good dye works studies its custom- 
ers’ 


does his own dyeing, he has no 


its facilities is 
to put through special 
lots of work in shorter time than a 
mill could do it Very 
often the manufacturer is 
himself to blame for the delays which 
If he 
planned his shipments systematically 
and kept the dye house advised of 
what might be 
could be so 


needs, and with 
usually able 


themselves. 
hosiery 


he lays at the dye works’ door. 


expected, the work 


planned as to run 
smoothly and with little friction. In 
the case of an emergency, the hosiery 
manufacturer has the facilities of a 
plant many times as large as one that 
he could afford to operate profitably 
himself, and in slack times, when he 
has little or no work, he has no inter- 
est to count on a dye house plant and 
no dyers wages to pay on a reduced 
production, but he simply stops send- 
ing the goods out to be dyed, and the 
expense stops at the same tine. 

Ir the case of very large plants so 
situated that they are not convenient 
to good custom dye works, it may be 
an advantage to operate their own 
dye house, but when the smaller hos 
iery manufacturer considers: 

Ist. The expense of a plant. 

2d. The necessity of a skilled dyer 
at good wages. 

3d. The enhanced cost per pound 
of dyeing in a small way as compared 
with a large production. 

4th. The expense and interest on a 
dye plant when the mill shuts down 
or is running slack. 

5th. The 
caused in 


annoyance and loss 


this department 


imperfect 


through 

would 
seem as if they would outweigh what- 
ever advantages are to be gained by 


possible work, it 


doing one’s own dyeing. 


DEAN. 


—Dyeing of wool and cotton goods 
in two colors offers no very special 
difficulties. 
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Close Knitted to Open Knitted Work. 


We show, herewith, several illustra- 
tions relating to methods of forming 
knitted fabrics, or more particularly 
to an improvement of changing from 
close-knitted work to open-knitted 
work, or, more strictly, to means for 
dropping out certain of the stitches, 
so that the work is less closely knit- 
ted than before the were 
dropped. 

The 
cially 
change from one article to another, of 
which a 


stitches 


method here shown is espe- 


serviceable in making the 
portion is formed of close- 
knitted work and a portion of open- 
knitted work, such as the sleeve of an 
undershirt, which 


may be made by 


(} 
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starting with the cuff formed of open 
‘york, as by the use of alternate 
weedles of a knitting-machine, the re- 
mainder of the sleeve having an in- 
creased number of stitches in the 
same width, and then changing from 
the upper end of a completed sleeve 
to the cuff of a new sleeve without in- 
knitting 
be employed in 


terrupting the operation, 
though it 
work, whether machine or hand made, 


without narrowing 


may any 


wherein some of 
the wales are discontinued. 

The method as here illustrated con- 
which 
introducing 


sists of securing the stitches 
are to be discontinued by 
into key-stiteh, 


from the wales which are to remain, 


each a disconnected 


which prevents it from being drawn 
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out by the stitches which are contin- 
ued in the further 
work. 


development of 


We illustrate an enlarged analytical 
section of a piece of fabric, a portion 
being closely knitted and a portion of 
open knitted, intermediate of the two 
being represented as formed without 
the use of tension; also, a detail of a 
with 


portion of the same work ten- 


sion applied. 





Non-Shrinkable Underwear. 
THE LATEST DEVICE FOR 1900 


An old saying of Bobbie Burns, 
Scottish poet:— 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


So comes the device for non-shrink- 
able underwear, which is not protect- 
ed by a patent. I will show how it 
is accomplished. It matters not 
whether the goods are small or elas- 
tic, for the same will increase in size, 
according to the avoirdupois that is 
used for this new process, which was 
lately invented in the city of Boston, 
not by a student of any of the schools 
or colleges who may have studied for 
years without being able to sell a de- 
sign, simply because impracticable, 
but by a lone washerwoman. 

Mr. J. In, 


man, said to his wife: 


a good-natured old gentle 
“Now, Maria, 
be sure and tell the washwoman not 
to shrink this new woolen underwear 
of mine into a knot.” as he displayed 
a purchase of some very fine under- 
wear he had made in one of the large 
“Tell her to 
¢tretch them when she washes them, 


stores in Summer street. 


and that will keep them in size and 
shape.” The wife promised to cau- 
tion the washwoinan, and accordingly 
when the next washday came around 
she instructed the laundry artist 
The garments 


came through the ordeal without any 


about the first suit. 
appreciable change in size. So did the 
next suit, and the third. 
day the same caution was repeated, 
and the 

pulled and 


Every wash- 


conscientious washwoman 


tugged at the shirts and 


drawers until the threads were 
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“Well, these garments are 
muttered the hus- 
band, as he put them on for several 


strained. 
keeping their size,” 
After they had gone through 
noticed the 


weeks, 
several washings, he 
sleeves of the shirt were a little long, 
and the legs of the drawers crowded 
his hose and shoe tops. A 
two later he found it necessary to put 
a fold in the 
folds around his ankles were getting 


week or 


waisthands, and the 


Refore another’ month passed 
Still he hesitated 
that 
change the size of the garments in the 


larger. 
he grew alarmed. 
about saying anything might 
opposite direction, as he had some ex- 
perience in the gradual shrinkage of 
underwear. So he decided to keep 
cool. But the stretching continued. 
Each washing necessitated an extra 
and a higher hitch. He knew some 
thing had to be done, or he would 
soon be obliged to discard one of the 
garments and use the other as a union 
muscular laundress 
He made it a matter of 


suit if the was 
hot stopped. 
secrecy with his wife to call a halt on 
the stretching. The next wash day, 
the wife surprised the washwoman in 
while eating 


the basement laundry 


her lunch. She discovered her sitting 


in a swing, made of the husband's 


underwear. The secret was out. 
The husband is hoping by spring 
that the underwear will return to its 
normal condition. Meanwhile the re- 


sourceful washwoman munches her 
lunch while sitting on a kitchen chair. 

The first patent issued in this coun 
try, of which there is any record, was 
granted to Solomon Hopkins, July 31, 
1790, but there is none on the above 
stretcher. 

A. SCOTLAND. 

—Though the introduction of alizar 
ine into commerce dates as far back 
as 1869, it is principally during the 
last ten years that this parent sub- 
stance has gradually yielded a series 
of dyestuffs 
and the use whereof has rapidly be 


comprising all shades, 


come indispensable in the dyeing and 
printing of all classes of goods. 


Singeing Hosiery. 
Apparatus for the singeing of hos- 
iery has been the subject of two in- 
ventions of late. 

One of these machines has been de- 
signed for treating goods so as to give 
them the desired finish on the exte- 
rior, by removing the lint and fuzz. 
It has been the custom, heretofore, 
we think, to subject stockings toa rub- 
bing action for the purpose of remov- 
ing lint and fuzz, the articles being 
generally placed in a revolving drum, 
where friction between interior sur- 
faces thereof and the goods is relied 
upon to produce the desired result, 
which is sometimes promoted by the 
use of chlorim gas or other clemical 
agents. Many object to this mode of 
procedure, owing to the liability of 
the goods to deteriorate by rotting, 


shrinking, and losing weight and 
elasticity, the difficulty of freeing the 
goods from injurious substances often 
used in the operation, and the accum- 
ulation of fuzz inside the stocking by 
reason of the fact that the rubbing 
action affects the inside as well as 
the outside surfaces. It is now pro- 
these diffi- 


culties by pursuing a wholly different 


posed to overcome all of 


mode of procedure, consisting, essen- 


tially, in first “boarding” the stock- 
ings—i. e., 
then 
the boarded 


stretching them on forms 
singeing the outer surfaces of 
stockings, and finally 


brushing the singed surfaces to re- 
move lint and fuzz. In an apparatus 
for use in carrying on such operations 
it is desirable to repeat the singeing 


and brushing a number of times to 
insure the removal of all matter cal- 
culated to detract from a finished ap- 
pearance of the surface of the goods. 
By following the mode of procedure 
with an apparatus of the character 
here alluded to advantageous results 
are said to be obtained in that the de- 
sired exterior finish is imparted to 
the goods by the removal of lint and 
fuzz, while the interior is not affected, 
but is left with the desired soft sur- 


face. No injurious effects ensue such 
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are often experienced from the use 
chemicals, for none are employed 
earrying out this process as it is 
a mechanical nature. Moreover, 
frictional action is not relied upon in 
any degree, so that no loss of weight 
or elasticity is experienced. 

Another machine has been designed 
for singeing hosiery, to remove the 
fine “fly” or “fuzz” thereon, so as to 
give the article a high grade of finish. 
A valuable feature is claimed for this 
apparatus, because of its simplicity, 
comprising a small 
number of operating parts, not likely 
to get out of order, and so constructed 


comparatively 


and arranged as to singe both sides 
of the stocking at once, thereby ad- 
ding greatly to the capacity of the 
machine, and, consequently, reducing 
the cost of the singeing. This appara- 
tus comprises, among other things, a 
pair of burner tubes, constructed to 
throw their flames outward at an an- 
gle, so as to act upon and singe both 
sides of the stocking at one operation. 





Knitting Seamless Tubular Fabrics. 


We illustrate a new device for mak- 
with 


ing a seamless tubular fabric, 
special reference to machines of the 
circular type. This fabric may be 
knitted on the needles fed by a sin- 
gle thread. 

The principal object of the present 
method is to provide a single-feed cit- 
cular-knitting wherein a 
seamless tubularknitted fabric may be 
produced having regularly-woven por- 
tions separated by open-work or lace- 
work portions extending the length of 
the fabric, and consists of a circular- 
knitting machine having a single feed 
and provided only with cylinder- 
arranged in sets of ordi- 

short-latch sep- 
arated or interspersed long- 
latch feed car- 
ried by a regular cam-cylinder pro- 
vided with an auxiliary cam adapted 
at alternate revolutions of the cam- 
cylinder to raise both long and short 
latch needles, so that the thread in 
below the 


machine, 


needles 
nary or needles 
with 


needles, the being 


one instance will rest 
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latches of the short-latch needles only, 
whereas in the other instance it will 


detail 
perspective view illustrating the elevated po- 
sitinn of the long-latch and short-latch nee- 
dles ia which the loops are all cast off, 


the short- 
latch needles elevated to permit their loops 
to be cast off And the long-latch needles de- 
pressed so that their Joops will be retained. 


: : ag 
matic view of the fab s 
re poe abric spread out upon a 


rest below the latches of both long 
and short latch needles. 





—During the year 1899 there have 
been issued from the various coal tar 
color works in England and abroad, 
160 new dyes. 


—The dyer has at his command a 
greater variety of methods for dyeing 
mixed silk and wool goods than for 
any other class of mixed fabries. 
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Chroming Machine fer Hosiery Dyeing. 


The illustration represents’ the 
chroming machine built by A. C. 
Weihe, 2809 N. Fairhill St., Philadel- 
phia. It has been perfected from 
time to time until now it is believed 
to contain every feature of value re- 
quisite for such purpose. It is very 
substantially built. It occupies a 
space 8 ft. long, 4 ft. 6 in. wide and 5 
ft. high. Lots ranging from 10 to 200 
lbs. may be chromed at each opera 


plants have single machines. 

Besides the chroming machine, Mr. 
Weihe’s line embraces an improved 
tomtom and oxidizer. 





—Formerly the army cloths for the 
Turkish Government were manufac- 
tured entirely in England, but now 
the Government have a factory of 
their own at work, producing the bulk 
of their requirements and turning out 
1,000,000 yards of cloth yearly. 





m 


i 





tion, and if run at its full capacity, it 
will chrome 2,000 lbs. a day. A parti- 
tion divides the machine into two sec- 
tions, each of which holds about 100 
Ibs. Besides their chroming 
processes, a number of dye 


use in 
houses 
use them for soaping and softening 
the goods, and they are extensively 
used also in laundries. the 
prominent dye houses using them, we 
note Frankford Hosiery Mills (2); 
Thomas McCauley, Philadelphia (3); 
Rambo & Regar, Norristown (3); Tar- 
boro Dye Works, Tarboro, N. C. (2); 
Barnesville Manufacturing Co., 
Barnesville, Ga. (3); W. F. Taubel, 
Riverside, N. J. (4); Thomas Buck & 
Co., Philadelphia (2), and many other 


Among 





Up to 1890 the alizarine colors 
were represented by various brands 
of lizarine-red, by alizarine-purpurine, 
alizarine-orange, aliz- 
arine-yellow R, amnthracene-yellow, 


ceeruleine, alizarine-blue, galleine and 


anthracene-red, 


anthracene-brown. 


—The merchants in Turkey are good 
buyers, but do not maimtain a corre- 
sponding reputation for their pay- 
ments. 


—Turkey Red Oil, Sulphated Oil, 
Soluble Oil or Olein.—These names 
are applied to oily liquids obtained by 
the action of sulphuric acid on cer- 
tain vegetable oils. 





SILK DEPARTMENT. 


Ribbon Manufacturing. 

The manufacture of ribbons differs 
from broad silk principally in the 
looms used therefor. The shuttles for 
ribbons are operated positively by 
means of a toothed rack and pinions, 
carried in the baton and engaging 
with the shuttles. 

The frames of the looms are from 
15 to 20 feet long, and six to nine feet 
wide. The style of 
German, 


looms known as 


have the baton swinging 


The spools are then secured and the 
loom operated until the weights reach 
the top, When they are again lowered. 
This action is repeated as often as re- 
quired. 

In looms of this description no lease 
used, the passing 
through a reed to which is tied light 
weights, that are sufficiently heavy to 
hold the reed and open the warp, but 
when the threads through any cause 


rods are warp 


stick together, the reed is carried for- 


ward with the warp. The weaver, by 


HIGH-SPEED RIBBON LOOM, WITH STRAIGHT OR CIRCULAR 
SHUTTLE BATTEN, 


A—Sand Rollers. 


from the At the back and on 


top is a series of pegs on which the 


top. 


warp spools are placed, the warps be- 
ing wound thereon in untwisted rope 
The guide 
pulleys placed at the top of the loom, 


form. warp passes over’ 
under glass rods secured on a rail at 
the back of the loom, thence through 
the harness and reed. A grooved 
pulley, provided with weights, is hung 
on the warp between the upper sta- 
The warp 
spool is slackened and allowed to un- 
until the sus- 


pended weights are clear of the floor’. 


tionary guide pulleys. 


wind sufficient warp, 


O—Picking Rollers. 


watching the reeds, notices the dis- 
placement and remedies the trouble 

The harness shafts are of sufficient 
length to reach half the length of the 
loom, the harness being knitted thers 
on in spaces. 


The shedding mechanisms for thes« 


looms are principally open shed dob 
bies, or jacquards, of about 32 hooks 
connected to 


levers. On the levers 
are metal 
tached reaching to 
their’ respective connections, to which 
are secured 


straps, to which are at 


lengths of wire 


cords connected to the 


harness. A good connection often 
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used is a round leather strap over the 
harness sheave, one end connected to 
the aforementioned lengths of wire, 
the other end provided with a wire 
hook with a swivel coupling at its 
lower end. A metal clip is on the har- 
ness shaft in which is another similar 
wire hook, the upper length connected 
with the swivel coupling, the turning 
of the swivel raising or lowering the 
harness. Secured to the bottom shafts 
of the harness are weights in place of 
springs. 

‘The harnesses are obtained with the 
warp ends entered, so that when the 
harness is hung in the loom, the 
warps are only required to be twisted, 
and the reeds entered. 

The number of ribbons woven on a 
loom depends on their width and style 
of baton used, as hereafter referred 
to: as many as 64 being often made. 

The shuttles are bow shaped and 
are provided with a cavity in which is 
carried the quill containing the silk 
filling. The quill resembles somewhat 
a sewing cotton spool, but of much 
smaller diameter, and is carried on a 
pin secured in the shuttle. A tension 
brake is also placed in the shuttle, to 
bear on the quill; also two glass rings 
in opposite positions are attached to 
worm-like springs, secured in grooves 
inside the shuttle, with a central glass 
ring in front of shuttle, and an eye, 
completes the means to guide and 
control the filling as it is drawn from 
the quill. 

The shuttle is propelled and drawn 
between the warp at each beat of the 
baton. As the latter moves forward, 
the bow of the shuttle is carried con- 
siderably past the end of the cloth, 
which causes the filling to be drawn 
tight between the warp and _ the 
quill with the tension of the worm 
springs, which expand. As the shut- 
tle is passing through the warp, the 
worm springs contract and take up 
the loose filling. 

The filling is generally five and six 
end filling, and often eight and ten 
end, or ply. The number of picks put 
in vary from 40 to 120, and the warp 
threads of single silk from 60 to 300 
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per inch. The standard weaves being 
gros-grain (taffeta) and satin. 

In the practical weaving of ribbons, 
when it is known that competition is 
the life of the trade, and that many 
times the orders are for all that can 
be produced in a given time, ability to 
produce is a valuable consideration. 
about 40 
ribbon (about 1% 

started with full 
quills, and warps of even length, it 
may be considered an impossibility to 
practically and profitably put the ex- 
act length of filling on each quill con- 
stantly, to prevent breakages in the 
filling, and faults in the warp, so as to 
have each quill become simultaneous- 
ly exhausted predetermined 
point; and as the stopping of the loom 
for the care of one ribbon stops the 


Suppose a loom having 
spaces of No. 7 


inches wide) was 


to a 


whole 40, the weaver generally con- 
trives to have as many quills run to 
a finish together as possible, and has 
full quills in readiness opposite each 
space. 

Alertness is a desirable quality in 
ribbon weaving, to keep constant 
watch over 40 quills, 40 warps, and 40 
back reeds. 

The weaver further requires the 
knowledge necessary to change the 
and to twist in the warps, 
though young boys are generally em- 
ployed for twisting; and the woven 
ribbon is taken from the loom by the 
A reel is used and 
A piece is 10 
yards long. and the price paid is for 
this length of ribbon. 


harness, 


“boss” generally. 


each piece measured. 


On narrow ribbons the greatest care 
is required to make nice edges, and 
to keep the ribbon the right width. 
The looms run at a speed of about 75 
to 90 picks per minute. 

A ribbon of one and one-half inches 
width would have a reed space of two 
inches, the shuttle measuring in 
length three and one-half to 
four inches, so that a loom with a 
baton to weave 40 ribbons would re 
quire to he 240 inches long, exclusive 
of the ends on which is secured the 
actuating mechanism, For economiz- 
ing space a baton is quite often used 


about 
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in which the shuttle travels in a part 
of a circle, the radius of the circle 
conforming to the width of the rib- 
bon. 

The above described loom may be 
termed the hand loom of the ribbon 
industry, and still very largely in use 
for fancy ribboris. 

The accompanying illustration is a 
lately fast running 
loom, constructed similar to the broad 


devised ribbon 
loom, the warps being carried on indi- 
vidual beams, lease rods used, a meas- 
uring clock attached to the loom, and 
other valuable features. 

JoHN C. BROOKS. 





Preparing Silk Yarns for the Loom. 


On the hard-silk hank-winding 
frames there are eighty spindles, forty 
on each side, which, when properly 

looked after and kept in good running 

condition, will turn out a large quan- 
tity of work. And as as the object of 
both the winder and overlooker is to 
get as much work from these spindles 
as they are capable of giving, all the 
details of the frame and the various 
methods employed to overcome some 
of the everyday difficulties should be 
thoroughly mastered. 
Some classes of silk yarns, such as 
, trams and the better grades of Italian 
and French raws, being cleaner and 
stronger, can be wound more easily, 

and will, when being wound, run at a 
than the 
grades of raws and singles. 


much faster speed lower 


As this is 
an important overlooker 
should 


point, the 
what 
class of silk winding will run best, for 


ascertain at speed the 
if the frame is running too fast for 
the yarn, the ends will be continually 
snapping, while a larger proportion of 
bad bobbins will be made, for yarns 
are apt to run on slack and cause a 
soft 
wound, will cause extra waste. 


being re- 
If, on 
the other hand, the frame is allowed 
to run too slowly, the cost of the hank 
winding is materially 


bobbin, which, when 


increased. 
From experience it is found better to 
let the frame run slightly on the 
slower side, rather than on the faster, 
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as a larger output and better-wound 
silk are the practical results. A few 
experiments on these lines could soon 
be made, for the speed of a frame can 
be altered without much trouble in a 
short time by changing either the 
driving or the driven wheels at the 
end of the frame. As each side can 
be run independently of the other, two 
may be frame. 
ty watchiug the silk run on each side 
and then comparing the results, it will 
be found which is the best speed for 
the larger production, and which is 
better adapted to the yarn itself. 
Another important point is the 
weighting of the swifts. Round the 
barrel or swift a 
weight is loosely hung, which, if not 


speeds tried on one 


centre of each 
of the right proportions, will cause a 
great amount of trouble. If the swift 
is not sufficiently weighted it will 
very often overrun itself, or if 
weighted too heavily it will not run 
fast enough for the take-up of the 
bobbins; and both are faults which 
cause ends to break, and which even- 
tually tell against the cost and pro- 
duction of the yarn. Every 
should run perfectly true when In its 
place on the frame. It must not run 
in the contrary direction after 
having once stopped; it should be ad- 
justed to run to a dead stop. 

Every winder should be supplied 
with two kinds of spindles, one set 
with wood heads, to be used for finer 
silks and other lots that do not require 
a great amount of “pull”; and another 
kind with iron heads, to be used for 


swift 


back 


stronger and coarser yarns. Since the 
size of the counts varies considerably, 
and very often in the same hank, the 
thread is very small and consequently 
tender, while at other places it is very 
thick and strong. The difficulty of 
winding may be overcome somewhat 
by using the two kinds of spindles as 
suggested. The bobbins used during 
the hank winding of the larger hanks 
must of a sufficiently 
large and heavy enough to pull the 
swift round rather easily. The bob- 
bins generally used are 3 in. in diam- 
eter. while for the 


necessity be 


ordinary-sized 
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hanks a bobbin of a much smaller 
diameter, but of the same length of 
traverse, is used, and on to which a 
long length of silk can be wound. 
When the spindle head does not “bite” 
sufficiently on the drums of the shaft, 
a small pinch of powdered resin will 
be found useful in helping to get the 
required keenness; or when the spin- 
dle bites too keenly, French chalk 
dropped on the drum will ease it im- 
mediately. Glass eyes are generally 
used for guides on hard and soft silk 
frames. After being in use a while 
the yarns wear into the glass, which 
in turn rubs and gives the silk a 
dowhy appearance; and as silk loses 
much of its brilliancy when downy, 
the eyes should be changed as soon as 
they are found to be defective. 

Many winders have a very careless 
habit of throwing down ends cut off 
the silk after they have tied a knot, 
which very often get entangled in the 
swifts or wrapped round the spindles, 
filling and choking them up with bits 
of fly and waste, and making it al- 
most impossible to get the swifts and 
spindles to run properly, when good 
winding is out of the question. All 
classes of yarns should be got through 
the various processes as cleanly and 
with as little work put into them as 
possible, for if there be too much of 
this, the yarn will become rubbed and 
tender, trouble to the 
weaver. In a factory where a large 
number of winders are employed, loss 
of time and waste, by neglecting de- 
tails like the 
amount up to a great deal in a short 
time. and if due consideration is given 
to them, a large saving in time and 
waste would be bound to follow, while 
the yarns would be in a much better 
condition when they reached the loom, 
When the 
raws have been hank-wound, the next 


and cause 


above mentioned, 


either’ as weft or warp. 


process through which they pass is on 
Unless the silk 
requires cleaning, this process is not 
necessary for yarns which are to be 
spooled for weft, but when used for 
warp they should always be redrawn, 
for the bobbins as taken from the 


the redraw frames. 
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hank-winding frames are far too soft 
to bear the strain put on them while 
on the warping frames, the ends be- 
ing liable to cut or dig down near the 
edges of the bobbins; also, it is seldom 
that hank-winding bobbins can be put 
on the warping frames. The bobbins, 
after being redrawn, contain a much 
longer length of silk, which is a con- 
sideration, for it means a less number 
of knots to be made in the warps. If 
the slubs and long knots that are usu- 
ally present in the yarns have to be 
taken out, this can be done on the 
redraw frame, for this is fitted up 
with what are known as steel knives 
or cleaners, which also serve the pur- 
pose of guides. Fixed in an upright 
position on a rail running the full 
length of the frame, and moved by 
the action of the traverse motion, 
these knives can easily be set by the 
redrawer to clean any class or counts 
of yarn, for after being set properly a 
slub or knot coming up on the thread 
is at once stopped by the knife. The 
operative employed at the frame then 
cuts off the slub or knot, ties the two 
ends together, and sets the thread 
running again. 

This class of work is comparatively 
easy, and requires very little experi- 
ence beyond guides 
straight for the bobbins; and when 
once knives are thus set, a 
frame of eighty spindles can easily be 
managed by a very young girl. When 
the frame is only required for redraw- 
ing silk yarns, the only alteration that 
is necessary is the opening out of the 
knives so as to allow the thread to 
pass through quite easily. The yarns 
on the redraw frame may be run at a 
great speed, as the silk only passes 
from one. bobbin on to another, the 
thread passing through two rods 
which hold it tight and keep it from 
overrunning itself. The frame should 
be supplied with a pair of cone pul- 
leys, to allow the speed to be altered 
with very little trouble. 

In a where the 
managers of the firm are fully alive 
to the requirements of the trade, they 
are constantly weaving samples of 


setting the 


these 


weaving factory 
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new goods, consequently bringing into 
the business fresh classes of yarn, 
which the winding overlooker has to 
get into work at once; therefore the 
frames should always be in good re- 
pair and supplied with all the acces- 
sories necessary for a sudden change 
on to any new line that may be re- 
quired of them. 

The frames on which discharged 
and dyed silk—or, as it is universally 
called, soft silk—is wound are in 
working principle very similar to the 
hard-silk frames, having the same 
traverse motion and spindles, but 
fitted up with barrels instead of 
swifts, on which the small ordinary 
hank is wound which cannot be 
wound on the swifts. The soft-silk 
hank runs over the top and bottom 
barrels on the frame, which revolve 
freely in their brackets. The top bar- 
rel is fastened to the frame, while the 
runs in a “battle- 
when required, of 
down a 
wood stay, to which it is afterwards 
secured by a wood screw fixed in the 
“battledore.”’ 
have each a 


lower one, which 


dore,” is capable, 


being moved either up or 


The ends of the barrels 
brass peg through the 
centre on which they revolve, and are 
made from hard wood, with boxwood 
spindles connecting the two ends. 
They must all be perfectly smooth. 
The nature of the silk, after being dis- 
charged and dyed, makes it disposed 
to catch and stick to anything which 
is slightly rough that it 
come in contact with. As often hap- 
pens, the barrels get knocked by fall- 


happens to 


ing on the floor or against the frame, 
when they should be rubbed smooth 
The silk in this state does 
not allow a great amount of strain to 


at once, 


and this amount is 
only got by lowering the bottom bar- 


be put upon it, 


rel as far as is deemed advisable for 
the varn to run well. Spindles with 
wood heads are used, while the frame 
is run at a very slow speed compared 
with those on which the other classes 
of silk are wound.—Textile Manufac- 
turer. 
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Imitating Silk. 


There has recently been issued a 
German patent for the treatment of 
fibres, yarns and fabrics to imitate 
silk. The treatment is as follows: 

Silk is dissolved in an alkaline solu- 
tion while heating. The fibres, yarns, 
or fabrics to be enriched are soaked 
in this solution, freed from any exces- 
sive quantity of same, and then treat- 
ed in a bath of alkaline bicarbonate in 
excess or hung in a large chamber 
through which gases containing car- 
bonic acid—for instance, washed 
products of combustion—are conduct- 
ed. The carbonic acid contained in the 
products of combustion or in the alka- 
line bicarbonate of the bath combines 
with the alkali of the silk solution, 
converts it into an alkaline carbonate, 
thereby depositing the silk from its 
solution onto the fibre. After drying 
the silk to the fibre the alkaline car 
bonate is lixiviated by warm water, a 
portion of same is rendered caustic 
again by the addition of lime, and 
thug serves for dissolving fresh quan- 
tities of silk, while the other portion 
is converted by the passage of prod- 
ucts of combustion into alkaline bi- 
carbonate, and is used again as a bath 
for the deposition of the silk on the 
fibre, or the solution of bicarbonate 
is heated and carbonic acid expelled 
from it, which gas, as set forth, may 
likewise be employed for saturating 
the alkali and separating the silk. 


—About 1820 printing with solid 


blue and catechu led to a_ better 
knowledge of the reactions of the lat- 
ter with bichromate, and to the study 
of the behavior of logwood dyes to 
bichromate. In this way black log- 
wood dyeing was founded, and also 
of steam-catechu, both in 1832, 
paved the way for steam chrome 
black, which assumed importance in 
the sixties. 


and 


—When mixed silk and cotton goods 
are to be dyed with two colors the 
dyeings are best done in two baths. 
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chlorid 


American Silks at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 


position about forty parts of 
of magnesium, one hundred and sixty 
parts of chlorid of sodium, and two 
but 


varied to 


The silk manufacturing industry of 
the United States will be represented 
at the Paris Exposition, notwithstand- 


parts of chlorid of ammonium; 


these proportions may be 


ing the fact that there lacked a dispo- any reasonable or desirable extent. 


sition on the part of manufacturers to In use, the composition, if dry, is 


do anything of this kind when the dissolved in water, or, if in solution, 





Names. Locations. Goods to be Exhibited 


Necktie silks and scarves. 
Dress silks, ribbons. 
Fancy silk. 

Fancy linings. 

Dress silks. 

Broad silks. 

Ribbons. 

Ribbons. 

tibbons. 

Dress and fancy silks. 
Dress and fancy silks. 
Braids, trimmings and covered buttons. 
Gloves and mitts. 

Black dress silks. 

Dress silks and fancies. 
Sewing silks and twists. 


Paterson, N 
Paterson, N. J. 
Paterson, N.J. .. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Paterson, N 
Paterson, N.. 
Paterson, N.. 
New York 

New York. 
Astoria, N. Y. 
Brouklyn, N. 
Brooklyn, N. Y... 
Elmira, N.Y... 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Belding, Mich. 


Empire Silk Works 
Pelgram & Meyer 

Stern, Pohly & Hermann 
Cardinal & Becker 
Doherty & Wadsworth 
Anderson Bros. 
Johnson, Cowdin & Co 
Paterson Ribbon Co 
Smith & Kauffman 
Liberty Silk Co, .....+... 
Neuwitter & Migel 
Castile Braid Co 

Julius Kayser & Co. 
John N, Stearns & Co. 
Bridgeport Silk Co. 
Richardson Silk Co 





matter was first presented to them. 
The exhibit 


a creditable one, as can be imagined 


in the aggregate will be 
by the names of those who have con- 
tributed towards it, 
The exhibits are now on their way to 


as noted below. 


Paris. As will be seen, the list of ex- 
hibitors 
who have an invested capital in the in- 
dustry of $3,250,000, all in excellent 
standing. 


comprises sixteen concerns, 





Composition for Textile Fabrics. 


A composition has been recommend- 


ed for the treatment of textile fab- 
rics, especially for the purpose of full- 
ing, filling, closing, softening, giving 
additional body, and both brightening 
and enveloping their colors and im- 
proving their appearance and finish. 
It comprises a mixture of chlorid of 
magnesium, chlorid of sodium, and 
chlorid of armmonium, either in their 
dry forms or in solution. 

These ingredients in a dry form, re- 
duced to a granulated state, and thor- 
oughly mixed, is preferred to their 
being used in lieu of 
chlorid of anmonium, aqua-ammonia 


solution. In 


or ammoniacal gas may be used. 
It is preferable to use in the com- 


water is added to it and the textile 
fabric to be treated is saturated with 
it, whereby the fibres and threads are 
caused to absorb the same and to be 
swollen by it. The surplus is removed 
by pressure or an extractor and the 
fabric then dried; but the fibres and 
threads are left in their enlarged or 
swollen and in a softened 
ingredients may be 
mixed together’ in their dry state or 
in solution and the water then added 
to them, or they may be mixed origi- 
nally with the water necessary, the 
quantity of which may vary, accord- 
ing to the result which it is desired to 
attain. 


condition 


state. These 


—The features of the mohair trade 
in 1899, in England, were a continued 
and increasingly large consumption 
thronghout the year, running mainly 
the fine qualities required for 
this con- 
unprecedent- 
edly heavy importation of the staple. 
But although on a large 
scale. has been done on a small mar- 
gin of profit, and with a 


upon 


dress goods, and to meet 


sumption there was an 


business, 
much 


more 


regular demand than in _ previous 


years. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


Whiton’s Improved Semi-Automatic 
Gear-Cutting Machine. 


The 
chine of this type which has recently 


illustration shows a new ma- 
been brought out by the D. E. Whiton 


Machine Co. of New London, Conn. 


\ 


Their hand-feed machine is very wel. 
known to textile manufacturers, and 
is especially adapted for 
their use. The machine illustrated is 
similar to the hand-feed machine, but 
is provided with a power feeding cut- 
ter head by 
automatic. 


its design 


which it is made semi- 


This feature is desirable 


on many Classes of work, as it greatly 
prolongs tbe durability of the cutters, 
improves the quality of the work, es- 
pecially in the heavier pitches, and 
also enables the operator to attend 
several 


machines, or to work. 


The feed is positively and powerfully 


other 


how 


driven by gearing. Three change 
gears are furnished giving feeds 
adapted to most cases, and other 
gears can be made, if required. 

An adjustable stop disengages the 
feed, after which the cutter carriage 
is returned, the blank spaced for the 
next tooth, and the feed re-engaged 
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by the operator. All other details and 
adjustments are the same as for the 
hand machine. 

There are several very useful at- 
tachments designed both for the hand 
and semi-automatic 


feed machines; 


viz., the centre attachment, which is 
especially useful on a large class of 
work usually performed on the Uni- 
versal miller’; a vise attachment, 
which permits cuts to be taken at any 
angle, and an arbor support when a 
large number of duplicate gears are 


to be cut on a long arbor. 


%% Sn aa mites 
ELECTRIC FAN. 


Their new 1900 catalogue, just is- 
sued, contains very clear illustrations 
of these different attachments and of 
each style of machine, which has 
been especially adapted for the wants 
of textile manufacturers. 


tains a long list of 250 or more cot- 


It also con- 


ton mills who are using the Whiton 
Gear-Cutting Machine in their’ repair 
this list 
the value of the machine to mills re 


shops. A perusal of shows 


mote from machine shops. In the 
Southern States the list of mills using 
it seems almost a directory in itself, 


and shows its value to isolated plants 


Sean pee = 


Electric Fans, 


illustration is 
presented one of the Sturtevant Mon- 
ogram Type Electric Fans. The shell 
of the fan is of cast iron exactly sim- 
ilar in and form to that 
used in the regular Monogram Blow- 


In the accompanying 


proportions 


This fan is ayr- 
ranged as an exhauster, 


ers and Exhausters. 
having the 
side to which the motor is attached 
entirely closed, so that air and dust 
will be drawn across the motor. 

The field ring of the motor is of 
wrought iron and 
is bolted directly 
against lugs which 
project from the 
side of the fan. 

The poles are two 
in number, also of 
wrought iron, and 
carry the field 
windings as shown. 

The armature is 
of the drum wound 
type, and the shaft 
carrying the same 
is supported in ring 
oiler bearings sus- 
pended in yokes 
projecting from 
either side of the 
field ring. To avoid 
any trouble from oil 
it is dipped directly 
into a tank attached 
to the under side of 
the field ring. 

The entire arrangement is extreme- 
ly compact and stable, and is suscept- 
ible of support in any desired posi- 
tion. In small sizes it is sufficiently 
portable to be used for temporary lo- 
eation, as for instance in different 
parts of the ‘hold of a ship. 

Plants of this type are usually built 
to operate at pressures of from 1 oz. 
to 5 lb. per sq. in. 











-The number of impediments to 
the production of designs is much less 
in jacquard than in the shaft arrange- 
ments. 
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The Cress Oil Filter. 


The Cross Oil Filter, manufactured 
by the Burt Manufacturing Company, 
Akron, Ohio, and which we show in 
the accompanying illustration, will be 
on exhibition at the Paris Exposition, 
and bas been selected for the equip- 
ment of the power house in the United 
States department at the 
filter 
the 


machinery 
This 


for 


exposition. has been on 


the market last nine years, 


OIL FILTERAPURIFIER 
AT.MAR. 10,1891. 
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for the economical saving of oil. 
manufacturing 
large portion, amounting to 


AS concerns must 
know, a 
50 to 75 per cent., of the oil used on 
machinery is discarded as waste, be- 
the fact that it 
filled with dirt and grit. 


of this filter is to save this waste oil, 


cause of becomes 


The purpose 


and free it from impurities, so as to 
fit it for use over and over again with 
perfect safety. 

So confident are 


the manufacturers 








SECTIONAL VIRW OF THE CROSS OIL FILTER. 


and has established for itself a repu- 
tation in twenty-four and 
been adopted by five governments. 
One of the largest orders recently re- 
ceived for it came from Yokohama, 
Japan; and the British government 
has sent in orders for it during the 
past year. The Metropolitan Supply 
Company, of London, one of the larg- 
est electrical concerns in the British 
Empire, has recently placed an order 
for 90-gallon filters. This gives an 
idea of its recognition as a filter pos- 
sessing superior merits that has be- 
come known in all parts of the world 


countries 


of this filter as to the saving of oil 
that can be made by its use, that they 
are willing to give a thirty days’ trial 
of it to any prospective user, upon tne 
condition that if not found satisfac 
tory and equal to representations in 
every respect, it may be returned at 
the expense of the makers. 

It is claimed, and we think it can be 
readily seen, that the simple process 
of filtration, as here shown, does not 
affect in the least ‘the lubricating 
properties of oil, but rather has a 
clarifying and purifying effect. The 
capacity of the filter depends upon the 
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heaviness of the oil to be filtered. 
The manufacturers of it guarantee 
the actual capacity of a filter to be 
equal to its rate capacity. It is made 
heavy galvanized iron, all 
joints soldered, lapped and riveted. 
All of the inside work is rigidly 
braced and reinforced. 

The operation of the filter may be 
understood by referring to the accom- 
panying illustration. 

The bottom chamber (E) 
with pure warm water, 
heated by means of a steam pipe pass- 
ing through the filter. Very little 
steam is required, and if the filter is 
kept in a warm place, it will not be 


of extra 


is filled 
which is 


necessary to make steam connection 
at all. 

The waste oil is poured in through 
a top grating. It then into 
chamber B, through the 
which collects all the 
impurities. Thence through the 


forated bottom of chamber B, down in 


passes 
layer of 
waste, heavier 
per- 
the direction shown by the arrows 
into tube C, and from here onto filter 
plate D, where the increased weight 
of the water has a tendency to keep 
the oil back in tube C. However, the 
pressure of oil in chamber B forces 
it down and spreads it out over plate 
D, in a very thin 
Stantly changes 
thinner as it travels from the centre 
to the circumference of plate D, thus 
exposing every particle of waste oil to 
the action of the water. It then flows 
upon plate 1D and 2D, going through 
the same process in each case. When 
the oil leaves the filter plate 2D it is 
in a finely divided state of separation 
and thoroughly mixed with water 
which washes it out and from which 
it separates by gravity all the remain- 
ing impurities, which settle in cham- 
ber E, and can be removed through 
No. 3. From plate 2D the oil 
again filters through the stratum of 
filtering material F, and from there it 
rises to chamber G, the reservoir con- 
the purified oil. It is then 
drawn off as required from cock No. 1. 

Practically no attention is required 

er the filter is started, and the first 


which con- 


and 


film 


surface grows 


cock 


taining 
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cost is the only expense, excepting a 
few cents per year for waste. The 
Cross Filter cannot clog up, and there 
is nothing about it that can break or 
get out of order. 





Wool Manufacturing in Oregon. 


Oregon is a wool producing State. 
The clip for 1899 was about 22,000,000 
pounds, of which only a small propor- 
tion (3,000,000 or 4,000,000 pounds), is 
used by local mills of that State. The 
balance is shipped to the East, to be 
later made up into 
blankets and clothing. An effort is 
now being made to make Portland the 
wool market ef Oregon, as San Fran- 
cisco is of California; and by the erec- 
tion of a mill with 
transportation from eastern 
and the Willamette Valley, 

thought, accom- 
Portland's facili- 
ties for the products of a local woolen 


returned cloth, 


woolen there, 
cheap 
Oregon 
this, it is can be 
plished. shipping 
mill are as good as can be found on 
the coast, but the great feature is the 
unstrpassed climate of that section of 
the State for manufacturing. 
The climate has no superior. Even- 


wool 


ness of temperature and absence of 
electricity from the atmosphere, and 
freedom of the water from alkali, are 
rarely so favorably united as 
they are there. Goods can be made 
like the famous Scotch 
lots, from the Oregon “valley” wool, 
and kerseys and fine meltons from the 
eastern This, of 
course, implies that proper machinery 
is used for the work, operated on such 
a scale as to secure skilled labor. 


very 


there, chev- 


Oregon fleeces. 


It is now proposed to form a corpo- 
ration in Portland, with a capital 
stock of $100,000—1000 shares at a par 
value of $100 each. What is wanted 
in this connection is to secure a prac- 
tical, experienced woolen mill man, 
with some capital, to take hold of the 
matter, and Portland will subscribe 
the balance of the money to build and 
equip the mill. 





In 1826 alizarine first made 


madder. 


was 


from 
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Dye Recipes for April. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month 


the TexTILE WORLD. 
recipes given. The 


The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed aceording 
selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show sha les 


which are of especial interest to the d ~ and which the requirements of the marke 


The Dyers’ Supplement is a 1 


demand. 
Subscription price for the TEXTILE V 


vation. 
Recipe No. 49. 

Pink on Cotten Varn 

Direct Red Extra on 100 

cotton yarn. 

dye bath with 

Direct Red Extra 

Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 

St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Prepare 
% Ib. 
(Oo. § 
Common Salt. 
yarn at 140° F, 


boil. 


20 ibs 


Enter 
turning 


and while 


raise to the Continue 
Then wash and dry. 


rich 


boiling one hour. 
Direct Red Extra 


shade of 


gives a very 


and blu pink and is espec- 


ially underwear. 
It dyes 
shade of 
also produces clear and full shades of 


adapted for use on 
and produces a 
This dyestuff 


very evenly 


great fastness, 


red up to 2 pounds of dyestuff for 100 


goods. 


pounds of 


Recipe No. 50. 

Dark Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Green No. 235 on 100 pounds 

cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 

25 ..s. of Common Salt. 

Direct Green No. 235. 
Hartford & Hanna 
New York.) 


bring 


3 Ibs. 


(Schoellkopf, 

Co., 100 William 8t., 

Enter the material at 160° F., 

slowly to the boil and dye at this tem- 
perature for one hour. 

Direct Green No. 235 is applicable to 

the 

are perfectly 


wool, and union goods by same 


method, and the shaues 


fast to milling. 

Recipe No. 51. 
Scarlet on Worsted Varn. 
13,670 on 
yarn. 


Crocein Searlet R No. 100 


pounr~ of worsted 
-repare tus dye bath 


4 Ibs. of Sulphuric 


with 
Acid. 


e pamphlet, 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is #. 


pounds of 


in convenient form for prese: 


10 lbs. of 
lbs. of 


Sodium Sulphat 
Crocein Scarlet N 


Hartfor« 
im St 


(Schoellkopf 
Co., 100 Will 
Enter the yarn at 17 
slowly to a boil and dye 
perature for one hour 
bath if possible. It 
the sulphuric acid all 
additions, 
irlet No 


coloring 


several 

Crocein Se: 
cellent 
the other qualities 
good dyestuff of 


13,670 h 


power and poss 
hecessary 


this class. 


Recipe No. 52. 
Black on Cotton Yarn 
Zambesi Black B R on 100 pounds 
ton yarn, 
Prepare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Zambesi Black B R. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 
St., New York.) 


20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda 


Dye at a boil for one hour. 


Crystals. 


(In a standing bath 4 pounds of 
oring matter 
Salt will 

After well rinsing (best in an 
ulated bath), the 
the cold diazotizing bath 


and 5 pounds Glauber's 
be sufficient.) 
enter dyeings 
made u] 
follows: 
3 lbs. Nitrite of Soda (prey 
dissolved). 

12 lbs. Hydrochloric Acid 
(On further employment of 
otizing bath, % the given quantit 
nitrite will suffice for 

100 pounds of- cotton.) 

Work for 
bath, 
cold developing 


of soda 


about 15 minutes 


and enter immediately 


bath, made 
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% Jb. Meta Toluene Diamine, and 
about 1% Ibs. Soda Crystals. 

(On further employment of the de 
veloping bath, given 
quantities will suffice 100 


about % the 


for every 
pounds of cotton.) 
Work for 


soap, 


there about 15 minutes, 


rinse, if desired, and dry. 
Zambesi Black B R will be found to 


cost. 


low 


Diamine full jet 
f Beta Naphthol be used as 


give a great intensity at a 


Toluene gives a 
black, but 
a developer, blue blacks are obtained, 
i greenish black. 


and 28, 


Resorcin 


and with 


(See recipes 192, December, 


February.) 

tecipe No. 53. 
Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Brown No. 9404 B on 100 
pounds of cotton cloth. 

Prepare dye bath with 
3 Ibs. No. 
(O. 8. Janney & Co., 8-10 

St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

20 lbs. Common Salt. 
yarn at 180° F. 


boil 


9404 B. 
Letitia 


Direct Brown 


Enter and while 


and continue 
Wash and 


turning raise to the 


the boiling for one hour. 
dry. 
Direct 


of the fullest 


No. 9404 B gives one 


shades of 


fast to 


Brown 
brown, and 


which is very light and 
The dyed material may be 


with 


one 
washing. 
subjected to an after treatment 
bluestone, 


Recipe No. 54. 


Compound Shade on Worsted Yarn 


Compound shade on 100 pounds of 


worsted yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

New Azo Green B. 

Sulfazon Blue R. 

(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park Place, 
New York.) 

Glauber’s Salt. 


at about 


2 lbs. 2 oz. 


14 oz. 


10 lbs. 


Enter the material 180°- 


190° F., bring to a boil, and dye at this 
temperature, gradually aduing 
15 Ibs. Acetic Acid 
to exhaust bath. 
When 
material is after 
hour in a bath containing 


2 Ibs. 


the dyeing is completed the 


treated for one-half 


Potassium Dichromate 
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These dyestuffs have a high coloring 
produce whose 
fulling, alkali, acid, 


power, and shades 
fastness to light, 
steaming and sulphur is very good. 
Recipe No. 55. 
Greenish Gray on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid 100 pounds of 


worsted 


AZO Green B on 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1% lb. Azo Acid Green B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park Place, 
New York.) 
1 lb. Acetic Acid. 


Glauber’s Salt. 


216 Ibs. 


Enter at 180 


to a boil 
for at 


-190°, bring 


and dye at this temperature 
least one hour. 

Azo Acid Green B 
power and its 
alkali, 


very good. 


has a high color- 
fastness to light, 


ete., is 


ing 


fulling, acid, sulphur, 


Recipe No. 56. 
Tan on Cotton Hosiery. 
Direct Medium No. 3038 
pounds of cotton hosiery. 


Tan on 100 
Prepare dye bath with 

20 Ibs. Salt. 

% |b. Soda Ash. 

3 lbs. Direct Medium Tan. 


(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 


Enter at 150°, bring to a boil, and 
dye at this temperature for one hour. 
Direct Medium Tan is very fast to 


washing and will not rub off. 


Common 


Recipe No. 57. 
Hed on Worsted Yarn. 
pounds of 


Phenylene Red B on 100 


worsted yarn. 
bath with 


Acid 


Prepare the dye 
1% Ibs. 
gradually). 
Acetic Acid 


ually). 


(added 


Sulphuric 


added grad- 


3 Ibs. 


Phenylene Red B. 
(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 
Enter the yarn at 


the boil and dye at this 


Ibs. 


180° F., 
temperature 
until 


bring to 
for three-quarters of an hour, or 
the bath 


Phenylene 


is exhausted, 
Red B 


very fi geht. acid 


produces shades 


ilkalies, and 
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fulling, on wool, and on silk quite as 
fast as the ordinary acid colors. It 
possesses a remarkable resistance to 
light. (see recipe No. 62, this issue.) 


Recipe No, 58. 
Blue on Worsted Varn, 
Wool Blue B B on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
1% Ibs. Wool Blue B B. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 
St., New York.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter at 180° F., bring to a boil, and 
dye at this temperature for one hour. 
Wash and dry. 

Wool Blue B B is useful in the dye- 
ing of union goods of wool and cotton, 
as it leaves the cotton undyed. It 
yields very brilliant, pure shades on 
wool, and is exceedingly well suited 
with such substantive 
colors as Blue, JYolumbia 
Fast Blue, Congo Fast Blue, Columbia 
Black, ete. 


Front 


for combining 
Zambesi 


Recipe No. 59. 
Cardinal Red on Mercerized Cotten 
Yarn. 
Trona Red 7 B on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Trona Red 7 B. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


Dissolved with 4% pounds solid 
caustic soda (dissolved in water, or 11 
pints of soda lye 76 Deg. Tw.), and a 
sufficient quantity of boiling water 
with constant stirring. This hot solu- 
tion is then added to the dye bath 
containing 

150-200 gallons water. 

100-150 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Enter the yarn at boil, shut off 
steam and work for % of an hour just 
under the boiling point, then lift the 
goods, hydro extract well, but do not 
rinse, and then work for a short time 
in a eold solution of one per cent. sul- 
phuric acid (1 lb. sulphuric acid per 
10 gallons) and then rinse thoroughly 
in cold water. As the bath is not ex- 
hausted, it may be preserved for fur- 
ther use, when the quantity of color 
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as soda lye should be diminished one- 
third. The quantity of salt added de- 
pends upon the amount of liquor re- 
moved from the bath with the cloth. 
Trona Red 7 B is characterized by 
the fastness to uwilute mineral acids 
and organic acids, and its great clear- 
ness of shade. The shade is turned 
slightly yellower with warm alkalies, 
but cold dilute acid restores it. Trona 
Red 7 B may also be dyed on wool, 
either with acetic acid or dilute cold 
mineral acids, 
and 38 (March.)] 


[See recipes 25 (Feb.) 


Recipe No. 60. 
Greenish or Turquoise Blue. 
Cyanole Green B on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
10 Ibs. Sodium Bisulphate. 
% lb. Cyanole Green B. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 
182 Front St., New York.) 


Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a boil 
and dye at this temperature for one 
hour, exhausting the bath if possible. 

Cyanole Green B produces a shade 
commonly known as Turquoise Blue, 
and possesses excellent qualities. 


Ltd., 


Recipe No. 61. 
Medium Tae on Cotton Hosiery. 
Diphenyl Catechin B on 100 pounds of 
eotton hosiery. 
Prepare dye bath with 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Diphenyl Catechin B. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 
Murray St., New York.) 
Enter material at 180° F., bring 


slowly to a boil and dye at this tem- 
perature for one hour. 

Diphenyl Catechin B is valuable in 
the production of tans. 


104-106 


Recipe No. 62. 
Reddish Viclet on Wersted Varn. 
Phenylene Violet R on 100 Ibs 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1% lbs. Sulphuric Acid—added 
gradually. 
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3 lbs. Acetic 
ually. 
2 lbs. Phenylene Violet R. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 


Enter the yarn at 180° F., bring toa 
boil and dye at this temperature for 
¥% hour, or until exhausted. 

Phenylene Violet R produces shades 
very fast to acids, alkalies, fulling, 
and light, on wool, and quite as fast 
on silk as ordinary acid colors, It pos- 
sesses a remarkable resistance to 
light. (See recipe 57, this issue.) 


Acid—added grad- 


Recipe No. 63. 
Maroon on Cotton Yarn. 
Maroon R B on 100 pounds of cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
8 Ibs. Maroon R B. 
(Anchor Color Manufacturing 
Co., 462 Cherry St., New York 
City.) 

Enter yarn at 170° F., bring slowly 
to a boil and dye at this temperature 
for one hour to 1% hours. 

Maroon R B gives a very fast and 
desirable color, and can be used as 
above directed on wool as well as cot- 
ton. 


Recipe No, 64. 
Tan on Cotton Hosiery. 


Tan R on 100 pounds of cotton hos- 
iery. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
25 lbs. Salt, 
2 Ibs. Tan R. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 55 Beekman St., New 
York.) 


Enter material at 150°, bring slowly 
to a boil, and dye at this temperature 
for one hour. 

Tan R is recommended for use in 
the production of 
hosiery. 


tans on stocking 





—The date 1834 deserves special 
mention, a year in which stretching 
frames, scouring salts, and Perrot’s 
machine (the perrotine), so excellent 
for reserve printing, were invented. 
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Artificial Indigo. 


About the middle of 1897, an event 
took place which caused a profound 
sensation in the dyeing and printing 
trade, which is becoming to all con- 
with the industry a 
matter of vast importance, the magni- 


nected indigo 
tude of which no one can yet foresee, 
viz., the introduction into commerce 
of what is known as artificial indigo, 
made from many 
this product 
give false impressions regarding its 
nature and usefulness, and the likell- 
hood of its becoming a serious rival 
of the natural product. It is now gen- 
erally, and almost universally, admit- 
ted by chemists and dyers of repute 
that artificial synthetic indigo will 
have a very serious effect on the nat- 
ural indigo trade. 

In reference to the production of ar- 
tificial indigo, Dr. H. E. Armstrong, 
of the Central Technical College, So. 
Kensington, England, has written a 
communication to the London Times, 
as follows: 

“It should be clearly understood 
that it is no question of introducing a 
substitute for ‘real indigo,’ if by this 
is meant the blue coloring matter in 
indigo, but of using a 
substance identical with that pro- 
duced by nature, and differing from it 
only by being ‘made in Germany’—of 
using an article differing only from 
that produced in India (apart from the 
presence of indigo red in the latter) 


coal tar. A great 


statements concerning 


commercial 


by being of superior quality owing to 
its freedom from the foreign matters 
often present to a considerable extent 
in commercial natural indigo. Unless 
these impurities play an important 
part in the dyeing process—and this is 
improbable—the artificial product 
should be at least as good a dye in all 
respects as the natural indigo. 

“T am told that artificial indigo does 
not lend itself to the dyer’s use quite 
so readily as the natural product. In- 
digo, properly speaking, is not a dye- 
stuff, but an insoluble pigment. To 
dye with it the blue must first be con- 
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It is 


substance is 


verted into soluble indigo white. 
that the artificial 
not quite so easily reduced to white 


said 


as is the natural product; but this in- 
volves no real distinction. Crystalline 
substances are often less amenable to 
treatment than are amorphous ones, 
and probably little difficulty will be 
experienced in making artificial indi- 
go just as easy to treat as that from 
any natural source. 

“No reliance can be placed on a rise 
materials. There 


in price of crude 


should be no difficulty in increasing 


the production of naphthelene and 


toluene, should a demand arise; enor- 

mous quantities of tar are now al- 

lowed to go to waste in coking coal. 
“The the German 


chemical 


stake for which 


manufacturer is playing is 


a very big one—far bigger than w2s 


offered by madder 30 years ago. In- 
digo is more difficult to make than is 
alizarin, but such is the persistence of 
the German attack upon the position, 


and so great is the improvement in 


our methods, that it is far from im- 


difficulties will ere 
The 


factories are or- 


probable that all 


long be overcome. manner in 


which the German 


ganized for such work is marvellous, 


and calculated to excite the admira- 


tion and envy of all who can under- 
stand it. I 


the progress made only in the course 


have been astonished at 
of two or three years since I was last 
Rhine district. Thus one firm 
staff of 110 
that of an- 
than 150, 


in the 
I find has a 
skilled 
other has risen to no fewer 


scientific 
chemists, whilst 
and the works are in proportion. Na 


ture has no chance in the long run 
against such odds.” 
Artificial 


the chemist for 


indigo has been known to 
some time, but not to 
product 
The in 
1897 


the dyer, as a commercial 
competing with the natural. 
digo known up to the middle of 
was a natural vegetable product, and 
is not only the oldest coloring matter 
known, but has also been looked upon 
from ancient times as the most impor 
tant of all The 
caused by the introduction of the 


commercial, artificially made product 


colors. sensation 
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is, therefore, easily 

Prof. A. Schmidt, in a 
about a year ago at the Technical Col 
Bradford, alluded to 
the history of the artificial indigo as 


comprehensible. 
paper read 


lege, England, 
follows: 
“In 1881, 


succeeded in 


Professor V. Bayer first 


finding out the real 
and 
way 


chemical composition of indigo, 


soon afterwards showed us the 


how to build up indigo synthetically 


from its component parts. Bayer’s 


name will thus remain inseparably 


connected with the synthesis of in 


digo. According to him, the raw ma- 


terial used is cinnamie acid, which is 
contained in the cinnamon, one of the 


most important commercial products 


of those countries, which also supply 


us with jndigo. To make cinnam 


acid from cinnamon bark was out of 


the question, simply because it 


dearer than indigo. Bayer’s discov: 
therefore would not have been of any 
had it not been for 


that 


practical value, 
the fact 


was already known how to make cin 


that at time a method 


namic acid much cheaper from coal 


tar. The largest color works in the 
world, namely, the Badische Anilin & 
Soda Fabric at Ludwigshafen, bought 


Rayer’s invention, and commenced 


delay to make a practical 

Then, 
difficult 
found 


produce 


without 


study of it. after years of 


costly and experiments 


was unfortunately that it was 


impossible to indigo on a 
large scale by this method, on account 
ordet 


of the following defect. In 


gain indigo from cinnamic acid 
latter must first of all be turned 
nitro-cinnamic acid by treating it w 
there are two 


nitric acid. In doing so, 


kinds of the nitro-compound formed 
at the called 


para-nitro-cinnamie acid, of hich 


same time, 


ortho ind 


after Bayer’s method the former only 


can be used for making indigo, and 


a 


the yield of the ortho compound being 


too small in proportion to the useless 


para-compound, this method was too 


dear. 


“Still the research work did not 


rest, and a new impulse was given 


when the late Professor Heumann, of 
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Zurich, in 1890, discovered another 
more promising method for 
ndigo, which, after undergoing some 
alterations and modifications, assisted 
Heu- 


mann based his theory on a substance 


making 


materially in the final success. 


which was easier to make, namely the 


phenyl-glycocol carboxylic acid, but 
this process again offered great diffi- 
culties in practice, although it was 
the means of bringing into commerce 
an indigo compound called indoxylic 
acid, under the name of indophor, 
suitable for printing cotton and other 
vegetable fibre, yet this was not the 


indigo itself. A solution of this acid 
has the property of decomposing into 
indigo, when coming into contact with 
In printing, this precipitation 
indigo on to the fibre takes place 
when the pieces are steamed. 
“after surmounting of apparently 
difficulties, 


chemical and technical work and ma- 


endless both as regards 


chinery, the Badische finally succeed- 


ed in making a product which is the 


real indigo itself in its purest form. 


“In July, 1897, this synthetic indigo 


wis brought into the market, under 


the name of indigo pure B. A. S. F., 
ata price capable of competing with 
The long-striven- 


last. 


the natural indigo. 


object was now attained at 

‘he credit, therefore, for having made 
artificial indigo a commercial 

product is due to the Badische. 

“The process by which this firm is 
manufacturing their indigo at present 
is a secret of their own. However, it 
has become an accomplished fact that 
since 1897 natural indigo has found a 

ry formidable competitor in the ar- 
tificial product. The struggle between 
the two indigoes has already com- 
meneed, and as to the ultimate issue 
there can be scarcely any doubt, be 
cause the history of the chemical in- 
dustry has already taught us in nu- 
merous cases that the perfection of 
industrial more 
rapidly than any proportionate cheap- 
ening of natural plant cultivation can 
be effected. 


‘At equal prices the artificial indigo 


processes progresses 
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will always have the preference, be- 
ing a pure product, and delivered in 
a uniform quality. At present the 
opinion as to the value of the new in- 
digo still varies a great deal, simply 
because the color has not been in the 
market sufficiently long. The discus- 
sion in technical journals between ex- 
perts 


is continually going on. Al- 


though it is now generally admitted 
that the indigo of the Badische is real 
there are sfill a 


indigo, yet few peo- 


ple under the that the 
Badische 


natural 


impression 
indigo is derived from the 
plants. This assertion is of 
course without any foundation in fact. 
Some peeple consider the impurities of 
the natural indigo as of great impor- 
tance, whilst others do not value them 
at all, 

“However, the final development of 
the indigo question will not be influ- 
discussions, some of 


enced by such 


them being, no doubt, based to a great 


extent on personal interests. Facts 
alone will decide, which the dyer will 
recognize in due course. 

“I should like here to mention that 
the difference between the names of 
natural indigo and 
indigo do not 


difference in the 


vegetable or Synir- 


thetical or artificial 
imply any ultimate 
composition or properties, but merely 
indigo is made 


indicates what the 


from. Indigo is always indigo, 


it be 


may 


made from the plant or from 


coal tar. The artificial product is not 


a substitute, but is the real indigo, 
just the same as silver is always sil- 
ver, may it be found in an almost pure 
gained by ex- 


state in Nevada, or 


tracting it from ore in Wales.” 





The Carpet Industry. 


The carpet industry has a most in- 


teresting history. Carpets were first 
used in the Past and there the indus- 
try originated. The domestic customs 
of the Eastern people, their mode of 
sitting or reclining upon the floor, in- 
stead of, as we do, wpon chairs or 
couches raised above it, made it neces- 
sary for some kind of covering upon 


the floor The open air life of the 
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Eastern people had also much to do 
with the introduction of carpets. In 
the East great importance was early 
attached to carpet. In the Arabian 
Nights we see magical powers attrib- 
uted to it, and to the wonders of fairy- 
land, it was what the railroad and tel- 
egraph are to this modern day. 

Among the Egyptians, the Babylon- 
ians and Assyrians, the use of em- 
broidered carpets was equally as com- 
mon. These nations carried the art 
to a high degree of perfection. Among 
the Hebrews, carpets and hangings 
were in frequent use. Throughout the 
Bible we find many references to car- 
pets and according to the descriptions 
of the hangings of the tabernacle, 
they were of great splendor. In 
Greece, the use of carpets for cover- 
ing the floors is mentioned by Homer. 
The web of embroidery which Penel- 
ope was eugaged on every day, and 
raveled every night, so as to keep the 
suitors for her hand at bay until the 
return of her faithful Ulysses, was in- 
tended for some sort of floor decora- 
tion. 

In Europe, the use of carpets is of 
comparatively recent date. In modern 
times the improved machinery has 
greatly cheapened the cost of their 
manufacture. In France, the manu- 
facture of carpets was begun in the 
reign of Henry IV., but the first at- 
tempt was not entirely successful. In 
1664, Colbert, the great minister of 
Louis XIV., to whose personal efforts 
France was indebted for the introduc- 
tion of many of her industries, estab- 
lished a carpet factory at Beauvais, a 
town forty miles northwest of Paris, 
and there to this day the industry is 
still flourishing. 

In the United States, it is tradition- 
ally reported that the first piece of 
carpet ever used in a private house 
was one found in that of Captain 
Kidd, the noted pirate. As early as 
1760, Seotch and other carpets were 
offered for sale in New York, but until 
some time after the Revolution the 
use of carpets in this country was 
very limited. Before that time, how- 
ever, home-made carpets were being 


manufactured. This industry grew 
rapidly and soon looms were set up in 
all the colonies. At one time nearly 
every farmer owned a loom which 
was used for weaving cloth as well 
as carpets. 

In 1791, Alexander Hamilton rec- 
ommended the placing of a tariff upon 
imported carpets, which was done. 
This much encouraged the infant in- 
dustry in this country. The census of 
1810 puts the carpet output at 9984 
yards. Of this, 7501 yards were made 
in Philadelphia, at a valuation of 
about $1.50 per yard, and 750 yards in 
Hartford County, Maryland, at about 
$3.00 per yard. 

Up to this time, however, the weav- 
ing of carpets, both in this country 
and in England, was done by hand. 
But before this time American inven- 
tive genius had been turned toward 
improving the looms in use, and by 
1840 several patents for improvements 
had been granted. However, these 
were not of any great benefit to the 
industry. The problem of making a 
power loom which should automati- 
cally perform so difficult a work as to 
weave a two-ply web, so as to produce 
any desired pattern, had in England 
long been abandoned as insoluble. It 
was solved, however, by Erastus B. 
Bigelow, of Massachusetts, who also 
invented a loom for the manufacture 
of Brussels carpets. Patents for this 
improved loom were granted in 1845. 
By the introduction of these looms the 
production of carpets was greatly 
cheapened, and the industry at once 
became a most important one. Ever 
since that time the industry has flour- 
ished, and with the improvement i! 
machinery we have been enabled 
keep pace with the manufacturers 0 
other countries, and of late years | 
been forging rapidly to the front 


-According to the latest researc! 
of Ranke and Schrader, woad 


known as a coloring matter by 
Indo-Germanic races of the stone 
and we conclude that they had 
knowledge brought over with t 
from India. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
pertinent inquiry pertaining to textie matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
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uestions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especi lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 


pressed. 
publication, 


Peruvian Cotton, Ete. 


Editor Textile World: 

We desire information regarding Peru- 

in cotton, the grades that are known 
n the market and the ones most free 
from foreign substances. Can you ob- 
ain for us a copy of the wool book pub- 
shed by the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers? 

E. R. W. 


There are only two grades known in 
market, of Peruvian cotton, namely, 
the rough and smooth. The first is the 
nly grade that is into this 
yuntry, and is used exclusively for mix- 
which it 
This grade is obtained 


imported 


ng with wool, resembles in 
many particulars. 
from the species known as the Gossypium 
Peruvianum, is perennial, and grows on 
a tree from ten to fifteen feet high. The 
smooth variety has its origin from seeds 

»btained from the United States, which 
were introduced into Peru a great many 
All of this grade goes to Eu- 
rope, and is used in the manufacture of 
cotton fabrics. 

In regard to a copy of the wool book 
published by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the last was 
printed a number of years ago. A new 
edition is in preparation. We would sug- 
gest writing to the secretary of this as- 

ition, 70 Kilby Street, Boston, for any 
nformation concerning this book. 


years ago. 


edition 





Recipe for Tan Shade on Cotton 
Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you please give me a recipe for 
dyeing a medium shade of tan on cotton 
hosiery? 


V. &. 


We have replied by mail. It is difficult 
to give a recipe or definite directions for 
eing tan upon cotton without knowing 
ill of the particulars concerning the 
wants of the manufacturer. There are 
) many different grades of cotton hos- 
ry that the directions naturally vary in 
rder to meet the requirement of condi- 
tions. We expect to display in our Dyers’ 
Supplement specimens of hosiery dyed to 
lifferent shades of tan. Those interested 
this color should keep track of our 
Supplements as they are issued 


Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring. not for 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


Welborn’s Cotton. 


Editor Teatile World: 

Will you be so kind as to tell me the 
length of staple of Jeff Welborn’s “‘per- 
fection”’ cotton; also, how it compares 
with Sea Island in length and price per 
pound. Is it to be found on the market? 
I am examining into the merits of this 
new cotton, with the expectation of tak- 
ing hold of it this season. 


Cc. L. E. 

We suppose that our correspondent re- 
fers to Jeff Welborn’s “pet” cotton, 
which is said to be the progenitor of the 
cotton that has been so greatly adver- 
tised as Jackson's ‘‘Limbless’’ cotton. 
Mr. Welborn’s cotton has a well defined 
genealogy, extending back 
times. It 


into slavery 
has been brought to its present 
perfection by careful selection and culti- 
vation. Its staple is from 1% to 1% inches 
long, and compares favorably with the 
Peeler variety. We do not know, how- 
ever, that it is to be found in the mar- 
ket separate from any of the bottom-landad 
cottons raised in the valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries. Quite as im- 
portant as the length of staple of this 
cotton is its yield per acre, though all of 
these favorable features depend upon 
careful selection of seed from season to 
season and careful methods of cultiva- 
tion upon suitable soil. The price of this 
cotton, we should say, ought to be % to 
% cent above the quotations of upland 


cotton 





Absorbent Cotton. 


Editor Textile World: 


Cam you advise us what is the process 
for making absorbent cotton? 


We answered a similar 
fully in our April, 1899 
we refer. 


inquiry very 
issue, to which 





Vanadium, 


Fditor Teatile World: 

Will you advise me regarding the use 
of Vanadic Acid as a mordant in setting 
fast blacks in aniline dyeing? Any lit- 
erature or reference on the subject will 
be greatly appreciated. 
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elements, and 
the antimony group. It was 
1830. It is an extremely 
forming an essential con- 
few minerals. 
because certain 


Vanadium is one of the 
belongs to 
discovered in 
rare substance, 
stituent of only a scarce 
We speak of this of a 
portion of our correspondent’s letter not 
the inquiry. Vanadate of 
the purchased for use 
aniline black, but before it 
can be is necessary to prepare an 
solution of it and to reduce it with 
Vanadium is one of the most 
elements in existence, costing 
somewhere between $4000 and $5000 per 
pound. The stock colors made in the 
color shop are usually prepared without 
one of the necessary ingredients, in or- 
der that they may be kept for some time 
after preparation; the colors, as required, 
are finished by the addition of the omit- 
ted che The length of time requir- 
ed to from some 
of the the printing of 
cotton fabrics quite them for use 
along with colors which must be finished 
immediately, or very soon after printing; 
for example, when a black is 
along with discharge upon indigo 
dyed cloth, et By of a Vana- 
dium solution a color can be made which 
will fully age or develop in a few hours, 
and a color prepared is used in all 
cases requiring quick ageing. The Vana- 
dium solution will, if required, act as a 
earrier of oxygen from the chlorate to 
the aniline salt without the of any 
other carrier. We would refer our cor- 
respondent to the Printing of Cotton 
Fabrics, by Sansone; Treatise on Chem- 
istry, by Roscoe & Schorlemmer, and 
Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 
by Dr. C. R. Fresenius, and other stand- 
ard books of like character. 


included in 
Ammonia is salt 
in preparing 
used it 
acid 
glycerine 


costly 


mical. 
age the black printed 
recipes used for 
unfits 


required 
colors 


the use 
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use 





Ramie. 


Editor Tertile World: 

Will you advise me where 
grown, the principal market, 
ketable price? 


ramie is 
and mar- 


I, N. G. 


We cannot give the price of ramie in 
any of our American markets, as not suf- 
ficient quantity of it is sold to make it an 
object of quotation in trade circulars. 
This fibre is indigenous to China, India 
and other Asiatic countries, but it is 
capable of cultivation in many portions 
of the United States. Our correspondent 
probably can get an abundance of infor- 
mation concerning this fibre by address- 
ing the Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. In a general 
way, it may be said that the ramie plant 
requires a hot, moist climate with no ex- 
tremes of temperature, and a naturally 
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rich, damp, but never wet, soil, the nec. 
essary moisture to be supplied by fre- 
quent rains or by irrigation. In other 
words, such a climate and soil that when 
the growing season is commenced the 
growth will be rapid and continuous, 
The best localities in the United States, 
as experience has determined, are por- 
tions of Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Texas, on the Gulf, and central Cali- 
fornia on the Pacific coast. There is no 
great difficulty experienced in the use of 
the manufacture of tex- 
greatest difficulty is in the 
preparation, upon a commercial basis, of 
the fibre itself, as a raw material, for 
manufacture, ~It is used for upholstery, 
curtains, table damask, napkins, 
sail duck, etc., ete. If our correspondent 
wishes to go into this matter more thor- 
oughly, we would refer him to the Re- 
the Ramie Fibre by Watson; 
Spon’s Encyclopedia; Reports I, II, and 
VII, Fibre Investigation Series, U. §S. 
Dept. of Agriculture; and, in addition to 
these there are a number of French pub- 
lications on this subject. 


fibre in 
The 


rami 


tiles. 


laces, 


port on 





Woolen Spindles in the United States. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you inform me how many woolen 
and merino spindles there are operated 
in the United States and Canada respe 
ively. We do not find mention of the t 
tal number in your Textile Directory. 

Pratt 


There is no way of. giving the number 
of spindles in Canadian mills. In ti 
United States there are in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,550,000. We base this on the es- 
timate of 8500 sets of woolen cards in the 
United States, to which we give the aver- 
age number of 300 spindles to a set. Ac- 
cording to the 189) census, the average 
number of spindles per set was 296 





Insurance Companies. 


Editor Textile World: 

A few days ago, while a member of 
State police was inspecting our plant, 
remarked that he understood that 
factory mutual fire insurance companies 
were talking of insuring mill owners 
against loss by accident from defective 
machinery, or otherwise. Can you give 
us any information on the subject? 

N. 8. C 


It has been suggested to the mutual 
fire insurance companies that they issue 
accident policies of this kind, but it 
been considered as being outside of their 
proper functions, and, therefore, they 
have refused to do so, believing that the 
two lines are totally inconsistent. In or 
der to meet the demand of this natur 
there has been formed the American Mu 
Liability Insurance Company, Bos 


has 


tual 
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accident such 


inquires 


ton, which issues policies, 


as our correspondent about. 





New Thing in Knitting. 


Editor Teetile World: 

Will you kindly put us in communica- 
tion with parties who are manufacturing 
“a new thing in knitting, referred to in 
your March number?” 


If iw correspondent will wt 
American Knitting Machine 
Providence, R. I., he may obtalr 


essary information. 


Company, 


the nec- 





Rule for Finding Twist Gear. 


Teatile World: 
inform me of a 


Editor 
Can you 
find the proper 
Biddeford roving 
from one hank 


short rule to 
twist gear to put on a 
frame, when changing 
roving to another? 
CG. Wa. We 


There is a general rule that applies t 


all frames, of whatever mak and is 
follows: Multiply 
hank roving being made by 


the twist change gear, an 


the square root of tl 


the numbe 
of teeth in 

divide this product by the square root 0 
the hank roving required; the quotient 
will be the number of teeth in 


vear r 
gear, or 


the requir 
twist change the form of 
an equation. 

The root of Hank 
Twist Change Gear the 
Hank Roving 
Gear Required. 

If a still shorter method of finding 


square Roving x 
square root ol 


tequired Twist Change 
the 
proper twist gear on the Biddeford frame 
hank roving is 
to the roving-frame 
where there are tables for 
and for roving 
extended 

use of which, 


for required, we can 
only refer 
of the makers 
all of frames 
together with an 


any 
catalogue 


sizes any 
table of 


square roots, by the to- 
gether wi the ile given above, any 
possible tw r or twis r inch may 


be readily four ni rd twis 


Polishing Machine Wanted. 


Rditor Teatile World: 

Can you inform me who manufactures 
a polishing or glazing machine to put a 
glazed finish on shoe thread or cors¢ 
laces after dyeing? , 

8. V. 
the that thi 
by the two or three man- 
make such goods by their 
our read 


We are under impression 
polish is put on 
ufacturers who 
own secret process If any of 
ers build a machine the purr 
should be glad to put then rre 


spondence with our 


for OSE we 


inquirer 
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Cost of Shirt Factory. 


Editor 
[ am 


ory of 


Textile World: 
thinking of starting a shirt 
about 25 machines to make 
with linen bosoms. 
about what the 
and how much 


fac- 
men’s 

Can 
machinery 
power it would 


otton 
ou tell me 
would 


require 


shirts 
cost 


Duk. 


The st wing machines 


$20 per 


includes 


would cost, 


$8 for 


ipproximately, ead, 
shaft- 
This 
nes, with 
$700. You 
machine, 
id tabling $8, and 
$125; tabling 
required to 


and tabling, which 
g and all equipment ready t run. 


would make tching mach 


tabling n afting, cost 
would tton-hole 
which would « 150, ar 
i button se 
$8. Abou 


run this plan elec- 
ric power or ras nett for such a 
mall plant 


New Publications. 


thmetic of the 
Sherman Gould New 
Nostrand ke Company. 
is written a 
rican Socle 7 


object 


Steam Engine. By E. 
York: D. 
Price $1. 
member of the 
Civil Engineers, and 
work is to furnish a 
and concise digest of the fundamen- 
iples of the steam engine and the 
‘al calculations based upon them. 


the 


ring 


The Use of the Slide Rule. 
Halsey. New York: D. 
trand & Co. Price W cents. 
f this book, which is a reprint mainly 
f a series of articles which originally 
yeared in that publication, is the asso- 
editor of the American Machinist. 
author intends it more as an instruc- 
book than a treatise. It is fully il- 
lustra and takes up such subjects as 
Finding the Decimal! 
and Square 


By F. A. 
Van Nos- 
The author 


ted, 
Multiplication 
Point Divi Squares 

, etc. 


Root; The Area of ( 


ircles, 
Mechanic: 
Edited 
York: D 
Price $1. 


of notes 


Sngineer’s Pocket 
William H. Fowler. 
Nostrand & 
book contains a number 
relating to textile machinery, 
furnishing information which proves 
troublesome to find when wanted. It 
deals largely with electrical matters, and 
other pertaining to mill engineer- 


ing. 


Book. 
New 
Company 


“his 


things 


Packings. This is title of an 
trated catalogue of packings, 
gaskets and diaphragms, issued by the 
Boston Belting Company, Boston, Mass. 
All of the various packings, et< describ- 
ed in this catalogue possess the merit of 
having satisfactorily stood the test of 
time. T majority of them have been 
yn the market for many years, during 
] uniform quality and relia- 
come widely and favorably 


the illus- 


valves, 


“he Garden Hoss This is the 

a trade catalogue issued by 

on Belting Company 
relates particularly to 
otton couplings 


ers, reels, etc. 


title of 
the Bos- 
Boston, Mass., and 
cotton and rubber 

nozzles, sprink- 


hose, 
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Power Loom Weaving. By Anton 
Gruner of the Imperial Royal 
Weaving School at Asch. Scott, Green- 
wood & Co., London. Price $3.00. This is 


a work of 147 pages, in which the subject 
is treated in a clear, attractive style. 
The various types of continental, English 
and American looms, their construction 
and operation, are explained. Much valu- 
able information is given on Dobby and 
Jacquard weaving. The various loom 
box motions are described. The author 
has succeeded in his aim to present the 
subject in a clear, concise manner, and 
the book will prove valuable to all inter- 
ested in the subject of power-loom weav- 
ing. A section of the work is devoted to 
the explanation of the numerous Euro- 
pean systems of numbering cotton, wool- 
en, worsted, silk and linen yarn. Com- 
parative yarn tables are given, together 
with many rules for calculating warp and 
filling weights, reed space, speed, picks, 
etc. 


Cecil P. Poole. 

New York: The Power Publishing 
Company. Price $1. This effort on the 
part of the author is to explain the com- 
putation to the uninitiated, and to pre- 
sent in shape for convenient reference, 
tables and formulas for the use of com- 
petent engineers. Wiring tables for al- 
ternating-current motors are included; 
also, tables showing the corrected drop 
in inductive circuits. These are claimed 
to be the only tables of the kind, and 
they should prove of value. 


Electric Wiring. By 


Political Science Quarterly. The March 

number of this publication, edited 
by the faculty of Political Science of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, has just 
come to hand, with the following con- 
tents: A Southern Mill Town; Prices 
and Individual Warfare; Government 
Regulation of Railways; State Adminis- 
tration in New York; Value of Political 
Philosophy; Are Legal-Tender Laws ex 
post facto? Patten’s Study of English 
Thought. 


Dyestuffs. This is the title of Vol. II 
of a monthly publication issued by 
Wm. J. Matheson & Company, Ltd., New 
York, and covers the year 1899. The pub- 
lication is confined chiefly to the dyes 
that are operated in by the publishers. 


One-Dip Dyeing on Slubbing, Fast to 

Light and Milling. This is the sub- 

ject of a color card issued by Wm. J. 

Matheson & Company, Ltd., New York, 
and relates to dyeings on wool. 


Diamine Colors on Union Hosiery is the 
subject of a color card issued by 
Wm. J. Matheson & Company, New 
York, which knitters should send for, es- 
pecially those that make colored goods. 


Generating Sets, with Automatic Hori- 
zontal and Upright Engines. This is 
the subject of Bulletin G, third edition, 
issued by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Boston, Mass., handsomely illustrated 
and descriptive of direct connected 4-pole 
generators, direct connected 8-pole gen- 
erators, etc. 





Perforated Sheet Metal. We have re- 

ceived from Fraser & Chalmers of 
Chicago, their No. 7 catalogue, devoted to 
the subject of perforated sheet metal. 
This catalogue covers the subject in a 
most complete way, and gives all the in- 
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formation that anyone interested would 
want to know. It is difficult to enumer- 
ate all the uses of perforated metal, but 
in connection with textile machinery, 
particularly in washing and extracting 
machines, it is extensively employed 
The catalogue is illustrated with plates 
showing the exact size and style of per- 
forations, which is a valuable guide to 
those wishing to order. Perforations are 
made in a great variety of shapes, each 
having their special advantage. Fraser 
& Chalmers are very large machine 
builders. They have a high reputation 
for responsibility. Their catalogue will 
be sent to interested parties on request. 


Sederhelm Boilers. We have received 
from Fraser & Chalmers of Chica- 
go, an illustrated catalogue descriptive 
of the Sederholm boilers, which are es- 
pecially intended for high pressure and 
large units. This boiler is designed to 
permit high pressures and yet retain the 
advantages of the standard, horizontal, 
return-fire tubular boiler. The catalogue 
shows clearly the features of advantage 
possessed by this type, and presents illus- 
trations of various installations. Besides 
that it contains valuable tables of refer- 
ence value for steam users. 


Properties and Application of Dyes. 
The Berlin Aniline Works, New 
York, have just issued a book of 267 
pages relating to the coloring matters 
sold by them, giving their properties and 
application to the dyeing of textile fab- 
rics. The properties of the dyes repre- 
sented are compiled in comparative 
tables; and the methods of dyeing are 
also given in tabulated form. The book 
is a short and comprehensive guide for 
the application of coloring matters sold 
by this concern. The book takes up such 
subjects as Dyeing of Wool, Silk, Cotton, 
Linen, Ramie, etc. 





Industrial News. 


Persons Seeking Homes. 


Persons seeking homes or investments, 
or firms and corporations seeking loca- 
tions in the South and who desire infor- 
mation about Tennessee would do well 
to address Robert Gates, special indus- 
trial and immigration agent, Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. for Tennessee, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





—The efficiency of the Sturtevant ex- 
haust head is emphatically shown by the 
following letter received by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co. of Boston, from the Frost 
& Wood Co., of Smith’s Falls, Ont. It 
reads: “‘Allow us to add that we have 
never paid with greater satisfaction an 
account for an article of this description, 
than we pay for your exhaust steam 
head. It has given us every satisfaction, 
and we would not be without it for sev- 
eral times what it cost. It should prove 
invaluable to steam users in a cold cli- 
mate. Previous to using this we were 
very greatly bothered with an accumula- 





tion of ice from the exhaust spray. This 
has now been entirely overcome.” 
Looking for a Lovation. 

The States Chemical Co., whose Boston 


office is 36 Central Wharf, are looking for 
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a suitable location for a new plant which 
they propose to erect for the manufac- 
ture of bleaching powder and caustic 
soda. Good shipping facilities and a 
large water power are necessary. Bos- 
son & Lane are the selling agents. 


—The Berlin 





Iron Bridge Company, of 
East Berlin, Conn., have received 
through a large Philadelphia exporting 
house the contract for eleven plate girder 
bridges, to be sent to foreign par'ts. 





Steam Piants. 


Attention is called to the advertisement 
of Walter Pendleton & Co., 13 to 21 Park 
Row, New York. This firm are agents 
for the Bovaird & Seyfang Mfg. Co. of 
Bradford, Pa., builders of steam and gas 
engines, and also for the Stewart Heater 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of the 
Otis feed water heaters and steam and 
belt pumps, and for the ‘Superior’ pat- 
ented boilers. They also handle all aux- 
iliary steam appliances necessary for in- 
stalling complete boiler and steam plants. 
Mr. Pendleton of this firm is an expert 
in this line, and is prepared to give in- 
telligent advice and estimates upon mat- 
ters bearing upon this department of fac- 
tory work. 





From Yokohama. 


The Burt Mfg. Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
manufacturers of the Cross Oil Filter, 
have just received one of the largest or- 
ders of the year from Yokohama, Japan 
This concern say they have already 
broken their record for business as com- 
pared with the early months of previous 
years. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. have just 
sent in an order for nine and The Ameri- 
ean Tin Plate Co., their twelfth order 





Extra Time. 


The New York Blower Co., which has 
lately taken possession of its commodious 
new shops at Bucyrus, Ohio, has been 
successful in landing a number of gen- 
erous orders which are keeping the works 
busy not only on full time, but makes ex- 
tra men and extra hours necessary. The 
company has put out some excellent 
work, which is proving so satisfactory 
that other orders have been placed with 
them in consequence 





600,000 H. P. 


This is a formidable figure and repre- 
sénts the sum total of a list of some of 
the users of the American feed water 
heaters contained in a little pamphlet 
which the Whitlock Coil Pipe Co. of Elm- 
wood, Conn., has issued on the subject. 
They have prepared special booklets 
each treating on some specific point and 
each containing interesting information 
on the subject of feed water heaters and 
pipe coils and bends. Their special ma- 
chinery permits them to fill all sorts of 
orders in this sort of work. Almost all 
coil work is made to order from specifi- 
cations, and such being the case, stand- 
ard price-lists are impracticable, but the 
booklet which ‘they issue on this subject 
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contains much information that would 
be of value and also suggests advanta- 
geous uses of coils and bends which may 
not have occurred to some. 





$35 per Yard. 


There is a small mill in Jersey City, N. 
J., which makes probdbly the most ex- 
pensive carpets in this country. They 
sell for $35 per yard, and are made to 
order for the houses of the very rich. It 
is a branch of a large mill in England. 





The Berlin Irom Bridge Company of 
Kast Berlin, Conn., have increased their 
capital stock to $750,000.00 and have made 
extensive purchases of land at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where they will start 
branch. They have already placed ti 
orders for the greater portion of their 
machinery equipment, and are now at 
work on the plans for the buildings, 
which will be quite extensive, designed 
and built by themselves in their own 
shops. It is intended that this plant shall 
be fully equipped with all the modern ap- 
pliances for doing all classes of steel 
bridges and structural work, in fact, the 
layout promises that it will be the best 
plant of the kind in this country. 





Well Pleased. 


Cohoes, N. Y., March 8, 1900 
Mr. Geo. Smethurst, Maynard, Mass 
Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of 
March 6th, would say that we are well 
pleased so far with your Improved Twis 
& Roving Gears. They do the work very 
satisfactorily. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) ROOT MFG. CoO., 
Tivoli Mills. 





Cotton Mill Wanted. 


The town of Pittsburgh, Texas, has 
raised 360,000 to build a cotton mill, but 
none of the subscribers are practical cot- 
ton manufacturers. They are desirous of 
associating with them outside capital, 
and would like to arrange with some 
manufacturer or superintendent who can 
invest in the enterprise and take man- 
igement, 





The Berlin Iron Bridge Company, of 
East Berlin, Conn., will open an office at 
rooms No. 909-910 Stephen Girard Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., on the 15th. The 
office will be in charge of H. L. Brum- 
baugh, who has been with The Bridge 
Company for a number of years. 


The Oak Knitting Co. of Syracuse, 
N. Y., have got their new mill in opera- 
tion in about as quick time as any on 
record. They put up a 4-story building, 
50 by 100, and had the machines running 
in three months from time of starting. 





Uniform Speed of Machines. 


One of the great advantages which tex- 
tile users of Cling-Surface say it gives is 
to produce uniform speed of machines. 
The load cam be changed from zero to 
full speed at a single jump without the 
belts slipping 








Heddles and Harness Frames. 














The L. S. Watson Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Leicester, Mass., have been man- 
ufacturing heddles and harness frames 
for so many years that they are in a po- 
sition to know exactly what the trade 
desires and to give it to them in the best 
possible manner at the lowest ompeti 
tive prices. Fiftyfeight years in any line 
1e best evidence that a 
ern has made a success of its busi- 















ness Their harness frames and wire 
heddles are used in most of the mills 
hroughout the United State and Can 
ada They are made to suit every re- 





quirement, of any thickness desired, for 







any kind of cotton, wool and carpet loom 
For fine work, especially for fine fancy 
cotton goods, the importance of perfect 
heddles, with smooth eyes, is recognized 





by the weaver 

A special feature of their business is 
the agency for the German steel tinned 
wire heddles, which are adapted for the 
finest silk and cotton work Having 
their warp eyes soldered, makes them 




















very smoo for the warp thread to pass 
through, ¢ there is no chafing of the 
warp on cco t of the eye veing so 
l made They are claimed to out- 
e ordinary heddls 
les the 1e ( goods of their own 
manufacture, the L. S. Watson Co. har 
dle all sorts of om ipplies and are 
prepared fur S quotations upon ap 
plication Their advertisemer will be 
noted on another page (See Index.) 











Stops Slipping of Belts. 





The Warren Liquid 
ufactured by the Warren Manufacturing 







Company, of Chicago, is a pulley paint 
which is applied t the pulley with a 
brush, leaving that surface enameled so 
that t is adhe e and ') eather-like 





that it has often been taken for a leather 







ver. If this i ru not nec sar' 
to say that this mal in admirab! sub 
stitute for leather lagging which ha 
been so xtensivel) used on all nds f 





machinery. 








The Warren Mfg. Co. have just issued 
some very neat terature which gives 
full description and price of th compo 





Pi 





ywer f 
burgh Reduction Company at Shawene- 
gan Falls, Province of Quebec, Canada 
will be furnished by The Berlin Iron 
Bridge Company, of East Berlin, Cont 






Designing. 






Eugene F. Freund has established a 
studio and office at 140 Maiden Lane, New 
York, and invites orders from cotton, 
woolen and silk dress goods manufactur- 
ers for designs. Mr. Freund is a practi- 
cal cotton and silk manufacturer and de- 
signer, and has been designer for several 
of the leading mills, so that he thor- 
oughly understands the practical appli- 
cation of designs to mill work. He also 
undertakes designing tie silks, ribbons 
warp and surface print fabrics, uphol- 
stery, carpets, curtains, chenille, etc. 
We can commend his work. 
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Card Clothing. 













firm of Benj. Booth & Co are 

a very large business in card cloth- 

ing, which is constantly increasing. They 
number now among their customers some 
of the most particular buyers, not onl 
in the Pennsylvania district, but al 
the manufacturing states I ~ 
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Ring Travelers. 


Removed to Larger Quarters. 


Rope Transmission. 
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Installing the Dubois Process. 





The Pond Lily Co., of New Haven, 
Conn., have purchased the new Dubois 
Sanitary Fast Black Process from Cal- 
more & Co., patent attorneys, 501 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, and are installing 
new dyeing machinery preparatory to 
using the process on cotton hosiery and 
yarns on a large scale. 

Blue Ridge Knitting 
Md., are building a dye house to their 
plant and installing a complete dyeing 
plant and will commence dyeing shortly 
with the mew Dubois Sanitary Fast 
Black Process with the lisle finish, hav- 
ing purchased the process from Calmore 
& Co., of Philadelphia. 

The following are extracts from letters 


Co., Hagerstown, 


received from some of those who have 
purchased the process: 

“We have used your Sanitary Fast 
Black for nearly a year and do not hesi- 
tate to say it is the best black we have 
ever seen and the most satisfactory. 
While simple and easy, we obtain the 
very best results.”"—Brown Bros. & 


Aberle Co. 
“It is equaled by no other black in the 


world. We have tried them all. Safest 
and surest and our success has been be- 
yond anticipation, and with all it is a 
genuine Sanitary Fast Black.’’—W. C. 
Urner & Co. 

‘We have had better results and less 
trouble with it than any we have ever 
used before and highly recommend it.’’— 
Thos. Buck & Co. 

“We can say without hesitation that 
we have had better results with ft than 


with any other we have used in our past 
seven years’ experience in dyeing; there 
is not a more simple formula on the 
market.’’—E. G. Chester Dyeing Co. 

“Our goods have gained an excellent 
reputation since we have been using it; 
we think it better than the Hermsdorf or 
any other, and nothing we have ever put 
in our mills has been so satisfactory, nor 
do we think that we have ever made a 
better investment in our existence.’’— 
Mankato Mills Co. 





—The Mechanic's Mills of Fall River 
have placed a repeat order with H. G. 
McKerrow & Co. of Boston for the Twee- 
dales & Smalley speeders 





Loopers. 
Thomas Kennedy of Cohoes, N. Y., has 
added to his regular line, the building 


and repairing of loopers, and informs us 
that the looper department, which is in 
charge of an experienced mechanic of 
many years’ training, is becoming busier 
every day. He has recently installed new 
machinery for his special work, and re- 
ports business very good. Mr. Kennedy 
is also doing a very good business with 
his cutting machinery. 





Cling-Surface Replacing the Niagara 
Power. 


A story is told by the editor of the Sip- 
ley College (Cornell) Journal of Engi- 
neering. He, with others, was at the 
Buffalo Street Railway Power House un- 
der the leadership of Prof. Carpenter of 
Cornell making electrical tests. Outside 


it was snowing six inches every hour; an 
ice jam had formed in the Niagara River 
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and the Niagara Falls power was shut 
off, compelling the railway company to 
buck the storm with power from their 
own engines alone, forced to top speed. 
The belts strained and groaned, running 
with great bellying sags in their non 
driving sides. Not a belt slipped an inch 
except one; that was dry, hard ana 
shiny, with a pulley surface like glass 
All the rest were full of Cling-Surface. 





—The Parker Mills of Warren, R. 1 
have placed a third repeat order with H 
G. McKerrow & Co. for Tweedales & 
Smalley’s slubbing and fine frames. 





Has Come to Stay. 


When the system of giving instructio: 
in textile manufacturing by mail was 
announced, there were many who f¢ 
that it was an experiment that might, o: 
might not, prove successful, but now th 
American Correspondence School of Tex 
tiles is in its third year of existence, and 
in these tnree years has gained the cor 
fidence of mill men all over the country 
Nor are its benefits confined to America 
mill men, as it has students in most o 


the textile manufacturing countries « 
the world. 
The many expressions of satisfactio 


from mill men holding all kinds of 
tions prove that it has been through it 


posi 


experimental stage, and is now look: 
upon as one of the established educa 
tional institutions of the country, hav 
ing right along had excellent financia 


support, and the confidence of its sup- 
porters. 

Not only situated in New England, but 
in the city of New Bedford, which is th 
acknowledged centre of the manufactur: 
of fine cotton goods and in the neighbor 


hood of the leading cotton machinery 
builders, the school is in touch at all 
times with the latest improvements 
mill machinery. 


The Director of the School, Prof. C. I 
3rooks, is known not only in the North 
ern and Southern Cotton Mill districts 
the United States, but in Europe, and 
having held responsible positions in tex 
tile mills, the fact that he is at the head 
of the School is a guarantee of the sati 
factory character of the instruction. 

The instructors in the different depar' 
ments of the school are practical m 
men who have gained their knowledge 
the processes in which they instruct by) 
so-called “hard Knocks” in the mill. 

Thus the instruction imparted by 
school is being found of great benefit b 
the many hundreds of students now tak 
ing instruction. 

The great lack of facilities for obtair 
ing books regarding American machine! 
has led to many men joining the scho 
simply for the purpose of obtaining 
very excellent text books printed by 
school, and supplied to the students 
them to study, dealing very thoroug! 
with American machimery, and _ usi! 
American expressions and names of pa! 
and giving American methods of cal 
tions, in this respect being the only ava 
able complete set of treatises on Am 
can textile machinery. 

It is not surprising that with these a 
vantages that the school has obtai: 
the well deserved position that it 1 
holds. 


f 





—The Tecumseh Mills, Fall Riv 
Mass., have ordered their new drawi: 
frames from Messrs. H. G. McKerrow 
Co., of joston, Mass., the Ameri 
agents for Messrs. Tweedales & Smal! 
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Tower & Wallace. 


The firm of Tower & Wallace, archi- 
tects and mill engineers, have removed 
from the Townsend Bidg., to the Mutual 
Reserve Bldg., Broadway and Duane St., 
New York City, where they have much 
larger quarters and better facilities to 
conduct their increasing business. 





Mississippi Invites Manufactures. 


“The legislature of Mississippi at its 
session, March 1900, passed a concurrent 
resolution inviting investments of foreign 
and domestic capital in cotton factories 
and other enterprises of public utility in 
the state. The resolution assures such 
forms of investment every kind of pro- 
tection in the way of exemptions from 
taxation and unjust discrimination. 

The Southern Railway lines in Missis- 
sippi include that part of its Mississippl 
division which runs through Alcorn and 
Tishomingo in the northeastern corner of 
the state and on which are the towns of 
Iluka and Corinth; the main line entering 
the state just east of Columbus, and 
passing through the cities and towns of 
Columbus, West Point, Moon Valley, 
Eupora, Winona, Greenwood, Ittabena, 
Moorhead, Indianola and other places 
and which terminates at Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi, with a branch line running 
north from Ittabena to Webbs and south 
from Stoneville to Percy, and also the 
line entering the state east of Meridian 
and terminating at that city. There are 
prosperous cotton mills at Meridian and 
Columbus. One is now being built at 
West Point. New mills are contemplated 
at Winona, Greenville and numerous 
other points. 

Along the Southern } 
sippi is produced a fine grade of long 
staple cotton, and the Land and Indus- 
trial Department can point out excellent 
locations for new mills in Mississippi as 
well as in the other states b) 
the lines of the company. 


Railway in Missis- 





Mills at Lowell have 
roving gear. This 
have adopted 
Smethurst is 


—The Stirling 
adopted Smethurst's 
makes three mills which 
them in Lowell, and Mr. 
constantly introducing them into new 
mills throughout the country. There is 
yet to be an instance where one which 
has been put in as a sample has been re- 
turned, and is usually followed by an 
order for entire equipment. 





Silk Association. 


ORGANIZATION OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
FOR THE ENSUING YEAR 


The newly elected Board of Managers 
of the Silk Association of America con 
vened yesterday for the organization of 
standing committees for the year ending 
March 26, 1901, as follows 

Arbitration Committee 
gomery, chairman; Division Geo. L 
Montgomery; Division B, Russell Mur- 
ray; Division C, W. E. Eaton; Division 
D, H. A. Van Liew; Division E, John E 
Cowdin; Division F, A. G. Jennings; Di 
vision G, Julius Kayser; Division H, C 
L. Auger; Division I, Albert Blum; Divis- 
ion J, Isaac A. Hall; Division K, Jacques 
Huber. 

Complaint 
chairman; 


Mont 


Geo 


Ryle 
Grim- 


Committee—Arthur 
ternard Loth, John 
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shaw, Charles F. Homer and B. A. Arm- 
strong. 

Committee on Admissions—H. A. Van 
Liew, chairman; C. L. Auger, Wm. Skin- 
ner, Jr., James Erskine and Ernst Grund. 

Committee on Revenue Laws—Jacques 
Huber, chairman; F. W. Cheney, Catho- 
lina Lambert, Otto Andreae, Jr., and 
Charles F. Homer. 

Committee on Information and Statis 
tics—Ernst Grund, chairman; Geo. Sin- 
gleton, C. E. Gudebrod, Julius Kauf- 
mann, David Valentine and Henry W. 
soetiger. 

Legislative Committee 
Congdon, chairman, and 
per. 

Silk Conditioning Committee—M. M. 
Belding, Jr., H. J. anssen, Leon Hess, 
Jacques Huber, A. D. Walker, Arthur 
Ryle, Alfred Schiffer, Geo. Singleton and 
H. A. Van Liew. 

Executive Committee 
chairman; Catholina 
Huber, Milo M. 
Homer. 

The Board also elected as honorary 
members of the association His Excei- 
lency Wu Ting Fang, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
China; His Excellency Jutaro Komura, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Japan. Franklin Allen was 
re-elected Secretary for the ensuing year. 


Gen. Joseph W. 
John H. Hop- 


Albert 
Lambert, 
Belding and 


Tilt, 
Jacques 
Charles F. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Co. have just is- 
sued a supplementary list of their forced 
and induced draft installations. It is de- 
signed to serve as a supplement to cata- 
logue No. 108, entitled ““‘Who Uses Me- 
chanical Draft?’’ It is an imposing list, 
and will be sent on application. 





Massachusetts, Fall River. The Hey- 
wood Narrow Fabric Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $27,000, 
recently to carry on the business former- 
ly conducted by M. Heywood and Co. 

I Heywood is president and Char- 

Durfee, treasurer. 


—Massachusetts, Fall River. A syndi- 
cate headed by Treasurer Rounseville 
and John D. Flint, has secured the con- 
trolling interest in the Shove Mills, hav- 
ing purchased same from President 
Charles Shove and directors Edward 


Shove and Geo. W. Slade. 


—*Massachusetts, North Andover. M. 
T. Stevens & Sons, whom we reported 
last October as negotiating for the North 
Andover Sutton Mills, have purchased 
the property and are now operating it. 


—Massachusetts, Readville. Th, 
icam iwoom Co. succeeds the Universal 
Loom Co. and tthe Readville Machine 
Works. It has been organized under the 
laws of the state of New J and will 
take over both properties The officers 
of the company are in KE. Searles, 
president; William C Lovering, vice- 
president; H. I Harriman secretary, 
and J. Foster sarles, treasurer. For 
several years com- 
panies have | a@t work perfecting an 
improved type loom, which, it is now 
understood, is nearly ready for the 
market. 


Amer- 


past the "iginal 


Massachusetts, West 
Ramshorn Woolen Mills, f 
operated by Edwin Hoyle & 8S 
been leased by Chas. E. Hoyle (t! 
who will continue runn y tl 


The 
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r 
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Cotton. 


New Mlills. 

—*Alabama, Anniston. W. A. Scar- 
brough has been elected president and 
J. T. Gardner, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of the new $100,000 cot- 
ton mill to be 
Nearly $65,000 has been already subs 
ed toward the capital required. 


erected at this 


—Alabama, Anniston. Arrangements 
are now being made for a second cotton 
mill to be erected at this place, at a cost 
of about $100,000. William Noble, John H. 
Noble and James Keith, Jr. are interest- 
ed in the new enterprise. 


—*Alabama, Anniston. We lear: it 
Robinson Brothers, cotton merchants at 
this place, are contemplating building a 
small mill of 2500 to 5000 spindles (ring 
spinning). They are now lookin the 
matter up. This is probably t same 
proje which has been mentioned in 
connection with other names in previous 


iss ut 


—*Alabama, Huntsville. The contract 
for ‘the’ addition to be erected by the 
Dallas Cotton Mills, to accommodate 
25,000 spindles and 1200 looms, has been 
let to George B. Hinman, who will begin 
work on same at once. Contracts for 
about 200 new tenement houses will prob- 
ably soon be awarded. It is proposed to 
have the addition completed, ready for 
operation, about the Ist of October. 


—Alabama, Huntsville. The Madison 
Spinning Company, recently organized 
will erect a 5000 spindle cotton yarn mill 
at this place. 

*Alabama, Opelika. Cc. C. Tarbet 
president of the Sheaperd jank, has 
been elected “si t of the Opelika 
Cotton Fact . Hardaway, gen- 
eral manager and M. M. McCall, secre- 
tary. Work wil oon be started on the 
erection of the bu J. R. Hard- 
away and N. P. Renfro are in the East 
purchasing necessary machiner 


—*Georgis A tls ‘ S. A. Carter in- 
forms us that ew this place 
in which he is interesitec and will be 
president of corporation formed, will be 
for manufacturing ) yarns and 
will have equipment of 5,000 spindles, to 
be increased ‘to 10.00 afte fir 
Knitting machinery will be added late! 


—Georgia, Columbus. The Bibb Manu 
facturing Co., Macon, Ga will build a 
branch mill at this place. The plant will 
be equipped with 20,000 spindles and 600 
looms, and will manufacture high class 
goods exclusively. 


—Georgia, Columbus A charter has 
been applied for by the Southern Wad- 
ding Mill, a new enterprise in which E, 
N. Clemence (of the Eagle & Phoenix 
Mills), John C. Cook, Capt. S. P. Gilbert 
and C. L. Perkins are interested. As 
soon as a suitable site can be obtained, 
work will be started on erection of build- 
ing. 


NEWS. 


Georgia, Gainesville. The Pacolet 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. will build a branch mill 
at a cost of $1,000,000, near this place. The 
mair building will be 130x525 feet, 5 

ries and equipped with 50,000 spindles. 
Standard sheetings will be manufactur- 
ed for the China trade. Victor H. Mont- 

ymery, son of J. H. Montgomery of the 


I 
to be manager of the 


The new cot- 
which »ported subscrip- 
re being solicited will be known 
Llawkinsville tton Mills, with 
pital of $50,000 to $500,000; T. H. Grace, 
president and McC. Pate, secretary and 
treasurer. They propose having the 
plant, which will manufacture cotton 
yarns, No. 8 to 24, with equipment of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 spindles, in operation 
about Sept. Ist. None of the necessary 
machinery has beer contracted for. 


gia, Hawkinsville 


—*Georgia, Eatonton AR: 4 
meeting of the stockholders of 
dle Georgia Cotton Mills, B. 
was elected president; T. G. Greene, 
vice-president and E. B. Ezell, secretary 
and treasurer. Work will begin as soon 
as possible on erection of the mill, which 
will be equipped with 5000 spindles and 
about 25 looms The subscriptions 
toward the capital stock now amour to 
$70,000, 


recent 


sarnard, 

J. E. Dun- 

ldmundson and others are in- 
the erection of a cotton mill 
and have applied for a 
name of Unity Cotton 


Mill has been orgar 

tock of $100,000 with 

lent; J . Applewhite, vice-pres 

and R. Y. aniel, secretary and tr 

er \ 2 h been selected and 

All be starte 
im power 


mill to be operat 


rT Cc. T. Mobley an- 
new Walton Mill at 
considered a certainty 
750 shares have been 
expected that the en- 
of $75,000 will be subscribed 
i harter can be 
about the 10th of March. 
anization will then be 
ers for material and ma- 
placed as soon as possi- 


Newnan The new cotton 
for this place has taken dif- 
upe than at first proposed A 
rroposition has been made to the direc- 
tors f the Newnan Cotton Mills, to put 
the $150,000, subscribed for the new plant, 
into the Newnan mills and have new 
plant built as an addition, and operated 
and maintained by the same manage- 
ment. It is said that there is very little 
doubt of the scheme being accepted at a 
meeting to he held seon by the Newnan 
Cotton Mills’ stockholders. 
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*Georgia, Tenni 
$60,000, has been 


place 


ital 
cotton mill a his 
ehartered with J. W. Smith 

H M. Franklin, resident; 
Baskinski, secreté ae 

treasurer and W. Witham, 

agent. Contracts will now be 

building and equipping a 3000-spindle mill 
for 


n 
manufacturing yarns. 


—*Georgia 
dent; L. G. 
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—New York, Stockport It is 
that J. A. Hover, of Columbilaville 1 
purchased the Empire Loom Works 
which have been idle for sometime, Ww th 
a view to installing machinery ! manu- 
facturing yarn. 
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—*North Carolina, Oxford. The Oxfora 
Cotton Mill Company is the name of the 
new concern of which J. G. Hall is presi- 
dent and C. J. Cooper, treasurer. The 
capital stock is $125,000. 


—*North Carolina, Smithfield. The 
Smithfield Cotton Mills have been incor- 
porated with capital of $75,000; A. K. 
Smith, president and 8. S. Holt, treasur- 
er. They will manufacture yarns. The 
plant, which will be equipped with 5,000 
spindles, will be operated by steam. As 
previously reported, they are in the 
market for all the machinery and are 
now receiving estimates on same. 


—*North Carolina, Spray. Further in- 

formation in regard to the Lily Mills, 
which we previously reported were incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000, 
privilege of increasing, is that colored 
cotton goods will be manufactured. B. 
Frank Mebane is president and J. 8S. Mc- 
Alister, treasurer, of the plant which 
will be equipped with 300 looms and 
operated by steam. They contemplate 
beginning production of goods about 
May ist. Selling agents not selected. 


—*North Carolina, Statesville. A recent 
report states that the Cooleemee Cotton 
Mills, now erecting a plant at Ephesus, 
near Jerusalem, will erect another mill at 
property known as Lookout Falls, a short 
distance from this place. The new mill 
will have an equipment of 100,000 spin- 
dies and 5,000 looms. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Dia- 
mond Cotton Co. is a new concern re- 
cently established at Wayne and Bristol 
Sts., in manufacture of stair pads, bat- 
tings, mattresses and cotton filled goods. 
The plant is operated by steam. 


—*Pennsylvania, Wilkes Barre. James 
A. Dodd is general manager of the Fir- 
wood Lace Trimming Co., with capital of 
$50,000 which has recently been chartered. 
It is proposed to make additions to the 
mill, which manufactures a fine quality 
of lace, until the number of operatives 
reaches 50. 


—Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Arrange- 
ments are now being made by the Royal 
Weaving Company, of which D. L. Goff, 
is president, for building another mill. 
The plant, which is now located at Cen- 
tral Falls, consists of two mills, but they 
contemplate moving the entire plant to 
this place. 


—Rhode Island, Warren. The Narra- 
gansett Yarn Mill has been organized by 
those interested in the Warren Foundry 
and Machine Company for reeling, wind- 
ing and spooling yarns at the plant for- 
merly operated and occupied by the 
above concern. They will do no spinning 
at present, and the present plans are 
largely experimental. 


—*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. R. S 
Fosberg, of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
awarded the contract for erection of the 
new weave shed for the Social Mfg. Co. 


—*South Carolina, Aiken. C. W. Davis 
(Augusta) Arthur 8. Wattles (Canton 
Junction), Benj. W. Tingley (Phila.), and 
T. G. and G. W. Croft, (Aiken) have in- 
corporated the Croft Manufacturing 
Company, with capital stock of $250,000. A 
large tract of land has been purchased 
upon which they will erect a cotton mill 
with equipment of 25.000 spindles and 750 
looms. Print cloths will be manufac- 
tured. 
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—*South Carolina, Anderson. We learn 
by a recent report that the Riverside 
Mfg. Co., which we mentioned in a pre- 
vious issue as incorporated with capital 
stock of $60,000, will manufacture cotton 
yarns and not knit goods. 


—South Carolina, Bradley. The Almeta 
Cotton Mill has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000, with privilege of 
increasing to $250,000. E. ’, Watson, J. 
H. White, Jr. and J. W. Scott (Verdery, 
8. C.) are among those interested. 


—South Carolina, Greenville. Thos, F. 

Parker is president and Lewis Parker, 
treasurer, of the new Monaghan Mills, 
recently incorporated with capital of 
$500,000. The plans have not yet been 
drawn for the mill, which will be 
equipped with 25,000 spindles as pre- 
viously reported by us. 


—South Carolina, Greenville. Work 
has been started on construction of the 
Sampson Cotton Mill. The plant will be 
equipped with 10,000 spindles and 428 
looms. 


—*South Carolina, Greenville. We have 
been informed by the American Spinning 
Co,, that their No. 2 mill, now under con- 
struction, will be equipped with 10,0s0 
spindles and 328 looms for making 35 and 
51 1-2 inch sheetings. It is expected to 
have the new plant running in about six 
months. : 


South Carolina, Greer’s Depot. The 
Greer’s Mill has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $45,000 privilege of in- 
creasing to $150,000, by W. W. Burgess, J. 
D. Ashmore, John A. Wyatt, W. B. 
Smith and others. 


—*South Carolina, Honeapath. The 
new cotton mill, projected at this place, 
in which J. A. Brock, of Anderson, is re- 
ported as interested, has been chartered 
under ‘the name of the Wilmot Mills, 
with capital of $200,000. 


—South Carolina, Kershaw. The Ker- 
shaw Cotton Mill has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $125,000, by J. R. 
Barron (Rock Hill), 8S. D. Heath, R. L. 
Blackman and E. D. Blakeney (Ker- 
shaw). It is thought that work will be- 
gin on construction at an early date. 


—*South Carolina, McColl. Application 
for a charter for the incorporation of the 
Iceman Mills has been made by F. P. 
Tatum, Charles Iceman, T. G. Gibson 
and others. The capital stock is $200,000 
and they are making arrangements to 
build a 10,000 spindle plant for making 
fine combed yarns. 


—South Carolina, Woodruff. We note 
further information regarding the pro- 
posed cotton mill at this place. M. W. 
Smith (Abbeville), E. A. Smyth (Pelzer) 
and W. J. Gray and G. M. Lanford have 
incorporated under the name of the 
Woodruff Cotton Mills. 


—*Tennessee, Covington. We learn that 
the mill reported in our issue of the 2nd 
inst., refers to the Tipton Cotton Mills, 
about which we gave data in an earlier 
copy. The company of which J. C. Boals 
is president and W. V. McFadden, treas- 
urer, will make 4 yard sheetings for do- 
mestic trade and later manufacture goods 
for export. They expect to have the 
plant in operation about the last of the 
year. 
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—*Tennessee, Jackson. The Flynt 
Building and Construction Co. has been 
awarded contract for the erection of the 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. (89 State St., Bos- 
ton) at this place. With the exception of 
overseers and superintendents, local help 
will be employed. 


—*Tennessee, Knoxville. Charter has 
been granted to the Knoxville Cotton 
Mills Co., recently incorporated with 
capital stock of $250,000; Col. C. M. Mce- 
Ghee, president, L. D. Tyson, vice- 
president and general manager, and C. 
T. Leonard, secretary-treasurer. A site 
has been selected and work will start on 
erection as soon as the weather permits. 


—*Texas, Cuero. We learn from F. P. 
Sames, president of the Board of Trade, 
that $70,000 of the proposed capital stock 
of $100,000 has been subscribed for the 
new cotton mill and the balance is as- 
sured. Officers will be chosen this week. 
lt is proposed to make the coarser grades 
of cotton fabrics, and they are in the 
market for the entire equipment for such 
a mill, and will need the services of a 
competent superintendent. They have 
water power and a new power plant ca- 
pable of developing 750 H. P., and expect 
to use water power, although fuel is 
cheap, and they are not quite decided on 
this point. 


—*Texas, Henderson. The Rusk 
County Cotton Mills have elected officers 
as follows: W. J. Graham, president; 
Samuel Patton, secretary, and A. Wet- 
termark, treasurer. The mill is to be 
built on the instalment plan. Capital 
stock $100,000, $50,000 of which has already 
been subscribed and 10 per cent paid in. 


—*Texas, Paris. W. F. Gill, secretary 
of the Commercial Club at this place, in- 
forms us that there areseveral cotton mill 
enterprises on foot. TheCommercial Club 
is endeavoring to secure subscriptions for 
a $100,000 mill, probably to manufacture 
coarse goods. No plans have yet been 
settled upon, as the subscription list has 
not progressed far enough. Another mill 
is projected by J. A. Varner, W. A. Col- 
lins and W. F. Dulaney, who have hith- 
erto been in the machinery business. 
They recently announced that next year, 
or perhaps the latter part of this year, 
they will build a $100,000 mill plant. R. 
Forwood is also investigating the cotton 
manufacturing business. Mr. Gill ad- 
vises us that there is an active interest 
in cotton manufacture developed in 
Texas this past year, which he thinks 
will materialize in the erection of 10 to 15 
new mills in the state. 


—*Texas, Pilot Point. We learn from 
A. H. Gee, president of the Pilot Point 
National Bank, that $55,000 has been sub- 
seribed for the new cotton mill project, 
but no meeting of the subscribers has yet 
been held and no definite action has yet 
been taken in any way. Not being fa- 
miliar with ‘the cotton mill business, 
they are going slow at present. 


—*Texas, West. The West Cotton 
Mills have been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital; B. B. Ingraham, president; 
H. B. Peebles, treasurer; Geo. N. Den- 
ton, secretary. Work will be started on 
construction of new building about July 
in order to have it running about 
August, 1901, making coarse fabrics, 
probably sheetings and shirtings. The 
plant will be equipped with 5000 spindles, 
and will be operated by steam power 


Geo. N. Denton informs us tha they 
have not yet placed contracts for any of 
the machinery. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—*Alabama, Eufaula. The Eufaula 
Cotton Mills, which we previously men- 
tioned as to install additional machinery, 
will add over 300 looms and 1,200 spindles 
to their plant. 


—Alabama, Huntsville. T. W. Pratt 
and his brother, Russell Pratt, have pur- 
chased Joshua Coon’s interest in tthe 
West Huntsville Cotton Mills. The 
Messrs. Pratt will make enlargements 
and improvements to the plant. 


—Connecticut, Middletown. The 
branch mill of the Arrawana Mills, on 
Center Street, will soon be put in opera- 
tion making cotton yarn. I. E. Palmer, 
the proprietor, proposes weaving all the 
yarn needed for the hammocks at this 
place, while the mill, recently purchased 
by him at Turnerville, will supply the 
necessary ‘twine. 


—*Georgia, Hartwell. The Hartwell 
Cotton Mill, now known as the Witham 
Cotton Mills, now operating 3000 spindles 
and 102 looms, will double its plant. 


—*Massachusetts, Chicopee Falls. A 
large steam plant, to contain bgilers of 
3000 h. p. and am engine of 1,275 h. p. and 
a new mill, 220x120 feet, 4 stories, will be 
built by the Chicopee Falls Mfg. Co. It 
is expected to have both the power 
plant and the mill in operation Jan. 1, 
1901, 


*Massachusetts, Fall River The 
Stafford Mills will erect a large weaving 
shed to accommodate 400 looms and put 
in necessary spinning. 


—*Massachusetts, New Bedford. We 
have been informed by The New Eng- 
land Yarn Company in regard to addi- 
tion previously reported by us to the 
Bennett Mills, that the Company will in- 
crease the total number of spindles oper- 
ated to 650,000, adding about 50,000 to 
present number and part of which will 
be installed in this new addition to the 
sennett. 


—*Massachusetts, Worcester. The Wa- 
chusett Mills Co. have commenced oper- 
ations with 25 of their looms in the Sar- 
gent huilding, which we recently report- 
ed they were negotiating for. Extensive 
improvements and additions have been 
made to the plant. The balance of the 
machinery will be started as soon as in- 
stalled. 


*New Hampshire, Manchester. Work 
has been begun tearing down the No. 5 
mill of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. for pur- 
pose of erecting a new picking mill. 


New Hampshire, Nashua. Extensive 
additions and improvements, costing 
about $50,000, are to be made in the 
spring to the plant of the Jackson Mfg. 
Co. A building, to be partially used as 
an engine house, will be erected and a 
new 600 H. P. engine will be installed. A 
rope tower for transmission purposes 
will also be built. New machinery for 
making finer yarns will also be added. 


*North Carolina, Kings Mountain. 
Work will be started this spring on in- 
creasing the capacity of the Lulu Cotton 
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Mills. They now have 2,500 spindles for 


manufacturing coarse yarns for hosiery. 





—*North Carolina, Wilmington. The 
Wilmington Cotton Mills, which we pre- 
viously reported had made additions to 
their machinery, will now install several 
hundred new looms, 


-Rhode Island, Centreville. The erec- 
tion of a large weave shed is contemplat- 
ed by the Warwick Cotton Mills, now 
running over time. About 1600 looms will 
be installed in the new mill. 


—Rhode Island, Pawtucket. An addi- 
tion is to be built to the plant of the 
Union Wadding Company, on site of 
building formerly occupied by Willmarth 
& Mackillop, which is now being torn 
down. 





—*Rhode Island, Slatersville. The 
Slatersville Mills have been purchased 
by the National Flax Fibre Co., of 
which John M. Hathaway, is superin- 
tendent. The mills which are now 
operated on ginghams, cotton-worsteds 
and other similar fabrics, will soon be 
used for making linen goods, such as 
towelling, table cloths, etc. The present 
machinery will be used with a few new 
attachments adjusted The company’s 
Boston office is 219 John Hancock Bldg. 


—*South Carolina, Abbeville. The 
Abbeville Cotton Mills, which have been 
operating nights, will install 13,000 spin- 
dles, and when completed will discon- 
tinue the night work. 


—~*South Carolina, Anderson. The An- 
derson Cotton Mills, which have re- 
cently completed addition of 6000 spindles 
and 200 looms to the plant, will install 
18,000 more spindles and 524 looms. The 
capital stock of the company will be in- 
creased from $500,000 to $600,000. 


*South Carolina. Tucapau. We have 
been informed by T. E. Moore that the 
report concerning erection of a _ 10,000 
spindle mill at Wellford is erroneous, but 
that an addition of 10,000 spindles will be 
made to the Tucapau Mills, of which he 
is treasurer. We reported in a previous 
issue that an addition was contemplated 
by the Tuscapau Mills. 


—South Carolina, Yorkville. The ca- 
pacity of the Sutro Cotton Mills, T. Bax- 
ter McClain, proprietor, will be increased, 


Mills Starting Up. 

—*New York, Sherburne. Operations 
have been begun in the Ross Cotton Mill, 
recently purchased by Quentin McAdam, 
who will! utilize it for spinning in connec- 
tion with his other plant. 


—*South Carolina, Arlington. Opera- 
tions will be resumed in a few days in the 
Arlington Cotton Mill, which has been 
idle for about three months, during 
which time new machinery, which in- 
creases the number of spindles to 8,000, 
has been installed. 


—*Tennessee, Chattanooga. The Rich- 
mond Spinning Mill will be put in opera- 
tion as soon as the proposed force of 
operatives is secured. 


—Tennessee, Newport. J. L. Erwin, of 
Burlington, N. C., has purchased the 
Newport Cotton Mill for $20,000. He will 
make improvements and additions to the 
plant and will put it in operation as soon 
as possible. 
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Woolen. 





New Mills. 

—*California, Eureka, The Humbolt Bay 
Woolen Mill Company has been formed 
to operate the proposed new mill at this 
place for which subscriptions toward the 
capital stock are now being taken. Will- 
jam Carson, Robert Porter, John M. 
Vance and J. W. Henderson are among 
the directors chosen for the first year. 


New Mexico, Las Vegas. A _ report 
states the New York woolen manufac- 
turers, represented by C. B. Steen, have 
purchased a site at this place and will 
erect a woolen mill, which will give em- 
ployment to about 200 men. We think it 
is more likely a scouring mill. 





—Oregon, The Dalles. The Dalles Wool 
Scouring Mill Company has been incor- 
porated by Grace E. Russell, J. M. Rus- 
sell and N. W. Rountree, with a capital 
of $25,000. The company will establish a 
scouring plant at this place. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A new 
felt boot plant, for making wool felt ana 
knitted boots, will be put in operation 
soon by Geo. Watkinson & Co., rubber- 
boot and shoe manufacturers, 36th & 
Reed Sts. Joshua Olroyd, formerly of 
Howell's. Depot, N. Y., whose plant was 
old and machinery removed ‘to this 
place, will be manager of the mill. 


*Tennessee, Chattanooga, The 
Chamber of Commerce advises in rela- 
tion to the proposed woolen mill at this 
place that it is being organized princi- 
pally by local capitalists and some from 
outside. A special committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce has it in charge. 
A new building will be erected and a 30- 
loom plant installed to manufacture a 
general line of men’s wear woolens. 
Steam power and dye house. None of 
the equipment has been arranged for. 





Enlargements and Improvements, 


—Connecticut, Rockville. Plans have 
been prepared by the American Mills 
Co. for a new dye house to be erected 
south of the present one. 


—Connecticut, Stafford Springs. An 
addition is to be erected by the Central 
Woolen Company, 46x47 feet, 4 stories. 


—*Maine, Bridgeton. The Pondicherry 
Company have completed an addition, 5 
x48 feet, 3 stories, to their No. 1 mill, also 
a brick boiler house, 56x48 feet and in- 
stalled a battery of new boilers and a 200 
h. p. engine, and added 16 looms. Mill 
No. 1 will make cassimeres, cheviots, 
dress goods, etc., and Mill No. 2 flannels. 
They have decided not to put in the 
finishing machinery at present. 


—*Maine, Skowhegan. A new depart- 
ment is to be added to the Marston 
Worsted Mill, which we previously re- 
ported making other additions and im- 
provements. Spooling machinery is to 
be installed in the fourth story, giving 
employment ‘to about 25 more people. 


—*Massachusetts, Gleasondale. C. W. & 
A. D. Gleason are building a large addi- 
tion to their plant, in which they will in- 
stall more looms. 














PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 

—W. L. Barrell, superintendent of the 
Lawrence Duck Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
has recently been appointed selling agent 
of the company, with an office in Boston, 


—A, J. Cobb, formerly of the Pacolet, 
S. C., mills, entered upon his new duties 
as superintendent of the Fairmont Mill 
Fairmont, 8. C., March 1! 

Cc. F. Faulkner, iat overseer < 
weaving of the Avondale Mills at Bir 
mingham, Ala., is the new superintend- 
ent of the Meridian Cotton Mills at Meri- 
dian, Miss. 


-A. B. Shipp, superintendent 
Eufaula, Ala., Chewalla Mills 
ist resigned, and E. Grover, r 
Selma, Ala., has been appointed 
vacancy. 


—C. T. Maxwell has resigned as §s 
intendent of the Roanoke Rapids (N. 
Knitting Mills He has had charge ot 
the mills since they wer arted, abou 
four years ago He has returned 
Philadelphia, where he will become 
superintendent of a textile plant in w " 
his father is largely interested. Johr 
Donahue, Albany, N. Y ! 

} 
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> 
. 


hi 
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perintendent of the 
Roanoke Rapids. 
—Pardon E. Sanford, who recently 
signed as assistant superintendent 

No. 3 mill of the Globe Yarn Co., Fall 
River, Mass., has assumed his new du- 
ties as superintendent of the Utica Spin- 
ning Co.’s new mill, Utica, N. Y is 
former help presented him with 

mond stud upon his taking lea. 

James G. Brackett, who 
continuously for upwards of 
superintendent of the Laconia 
deford, Me., has relimquished 
tion and Robert S. Donaldson, ove 
of the spinning, has succeeded him. 
Brackett has not severed his connection 
with the company,-but has given up the 
active work of the mills. Mr. Donaldson 
has been in mills since he was nine years 
old, and from 1881 to 1891 had charge of 
spinning in the Pepperell Mill. He then 
went to Aurora, Ill., to take charge of the 
spinning and drawing in the Aurora Cot- 
ton Mills. He returned to Maine in 1895 
and filled an overseer’s position in one of 
the Lewiston Mills, and four years ago 
became overseer of the spinning in the 
Laconia mill George Kennison, Mr. 
Donaldson's secondhand, has been pro- 
moted to overseer. 


—John F. Tibbetts has resigned the su- 
perintendency of the hosiery yarn mills 
of the Montmorency (P. Q.) Cotton Mills 
Co. in order to accept a similar position 
at West Warren, Mass. Frank W. Hicks 
has succeeded him. 


—Nathan Angell has accepted the posl- 
tion of overseer of weaving with the 
North Scituate (R. I.) Cotton Mills. 


—W. A. Ballou, paymaster at the At- 
lantic Cotton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has 
severed his connection with the mills 
Cc. B. Chapman of Crompton, R. I., has 
taken his place. 


William A. Bower, for Many years 
overseer of the spinning room of the 
Otis Company, Ware, Mass., has severed 
his connection with that concern to en- 
gage in the hardware business with his 
brother in Methuen. 


John Bethel, formerly with the Globe 
Yarn Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., has been 
tppointed overseer of mule spinning with 
he Richmond Spinning Co Chatta- 
nooga, Tennm., and started recently for 
he South. 


George L. Brocklehurst has been ap- 
pointed boss eaver y the Corr Mfg. 


Co Taunton, 


Charles Dring, foreman of the foun- 
iry of Kilburn, Lincoln & Co., Fall 
tiver, Mass., for nearly 32 years, has 
endered his resignation The employees 
rf he moulding department presented 
Mr. Dring with a gold-headed cane. 


I 


Benjamin Fay, secondhand in the 
ard room of the Sanford Spinning Co., 
Fall River, finished his duties there re- 
cently and is now overseer of carding at 
he Globe Yarn Co.'s mill, No. 3, Fall 
River, Mass. 


James L. Harring, overseer of spin- 


ning, spooling and warping for the Falls 
Cr Norwich, Conn., has resigned to ac- 


) 
cept the position of overseer of spinning 
for the New Hampshire Spinning Co. of 
Penacook, N. H. Mr. Harring has been 


overseer at 
live years, 
who regret 


Norwich, Conn., for the past 
where he has many friends 
his departure, but wish i 
ill possible success in his new u 7 
ing. 

Albert Harrup is now for 
weaving department of th Namquit 
Mill, Bristol, R. I., succeeding William 
Andrews, who had been foreman for a 
number of years, but was obliged to re- 
Sign On account of ill health. 


George Hobson, overseer of the man- 
gle room at the Fall River Bleachery, 
Fall River, Mass., has resigned. 


George Hopkins, formerly loom fixer 
at the Pontiac Mill, Pontiac, R. I, has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Rockland Mills, Rock- 
land, R. I. 


Ff. W. Hicks is the new superintendent 
at the Montmorency Cotton Mills, Mont- 
morency, P. Q., Canada. 

—William H. Kingsley, overseer of 
weaving im the Farnumsville Cotton 
Mills, Farnumsville, Mass., has resigned, 
and is now overseer of weaving at the 
Peabody Mills, Newburyport. 


—Thomas Kenney, after many years of 

service as overseer of carding at the 
Conanicut Mills, Falll River, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that com- 
pany, and now fills a similar position 
with the Globe Yarn Co., Fall River. 


—L. H. Lawrence has been appointed 
overseer of carding and spinning of the 
Forsyth, Ga mills He was until re- 
cently with the Eagle & Phoenix Mills, 
Columbus 
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—C, T. Leonhardt, of New York, is to 
be the secretary and treasurer of the 
Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


—William Lee, overseer of carding in 
the No. 4 mill of the Lonsdale Co., Lons- 
dale, R. 1., has resigned to take charge of 
the carding department of the Lawton 
Spinning Co., Woonsocket, R. 1. He was 
presented with a gold chain and Masonic 
charm upon his taking leave. 





—P. S. Monast has been succeeded as 
overseer of ring spinning at the Bourne 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., by Napoleon 
Fisher of Newburyport. 


—W. W. McIntosh is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Odell Manu- 
facturing Co., Bynum, N. C. He was for- 
merly of the Jonesboro, N. C., mill. 


—C. A. Mann is now overseer of card- 
ing and spinning on night force at the 
Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. C. He recently 
resigned his position with the Fries 
Woolen Mill, Salem, N. C. 


—Robert McEwen has resigned as boss 
spinner at the Hathaway Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


—Peter H. O'Neill resigned recently as 
overseer of the weaving department of 
the Lorraine Mills, Pawtucket, R. L, 
after two years’ service at the mill. 


—Thomas Osfield has assumed his new 
duties as overseer of weaving at the Lor- 
raine Mills, Pawtucket, R. I. He was 
formerly at the Hargraves Mills, Fall 
River, as section hand, and later as loom 
fixer at the Lorraine Mills. 


—Albert K. Pratt, overseer in the weav- 
ing department of the Paul Whitin Mfg. 
Co.'s mills, Northbridge, Mass., has left 
the employ of the company. 


—W. S. Porter, late overseer of spin- 
ning of the Sycamore Mills, Sycamore, 
Ala., is now overseer of weaving and 
slashing at the Natchez Cotton Mills, 
Natchez, Miss. 








—William H. Rankin, recently in 
charge of the dyeing department of the 
Manchester (N. H.) Print Works, has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the Eagle 
and Phoenix Cotton Mills, Columbus, 
Ga. 


—C. E. Robinson has been appointed 
master mechanic at the Exeter (N. H.) 
Cotton Mills to take the place of L. D. 
Lyford, who was drowned near the dam 
of the corporation in February, while 
overseeing the removal of some ice. 


—G. A. Whitney, formerly of Galveston, 
Texas, now has charge oft he spooling, 
warping, slashing and weaving, both day 
and night, at the Overland Mills, Over- 
land, Col. 


—Louis Simpson has resigned as man- 
ager of the Montreal Cotton Co., Valley- 
field, P. Q. For the present his private 
affairs demand his attention, and he will 
make no other mill connection at once. 


—Harry Stein has resigned as boss 
starcher at the Boston Finishing Works 
Williamstown, Mass., and Thomas Kirk- 
man has been appointed to succeed him. 


—Joseph H. Ottenheimer and Edgar M. 
Young have resigned their positions with 
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the Windham Cotton Co., Willimantic, 
Conn., as overseers of mule spinning and 
carding respectively, and will run the 
cord mill at Turnersville, Conn., for J. E. 
Palmer of the Arrawana Mills, Middle- 
town. 


—John Tattersall gf Manchester, N. H., 
is Joseph Ashworth’s successor as over- 
seer of printing at the Contrexville Mill, 
Manville, R. I. 





Peter F. Walsh has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Shore Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Fall 
River, to become overseer of weaving at 
the Tecumseh Mill No. 1, in that city. 


—Marcus Woodreau has assumed his 
new duties as overseer of the weaving 
department of the Ashton Mill, Ashton, 
Rm. &, 


W. H. Willis, designer at the Hath- 
away and Acushnet Mills and overseer of 
the drawing room of the Acushnet Mill, 
has resigned to become superintendent 
of a mill at New Orleans. 


—W. K. Sanborn has been appointed to 
succeed James W. Shea as superintend- 
ent of the Roger Williams Cotton Mills, 
Arcadia, R. I. 


J. M. Beaty, late secretary and treas- 
urer of the Fairfield Cotton Mills at 
Winnsboro, 8S. C., has removed to Char- 
lotte, N. C., with his family, where he 
has a responsible position with the D. A. 
Tompkins Co., engineers and contractors, 
as secretary. He will also be secretary 
of the Atherton Cotton Mills of Charlotte 
and the High Shoal Cotton Mills, and will 
assist the president, Mr. D. A. Tompkins, 
in the sale of their products. 





Woolen. 


—Hugo Schultz is now finisher at F. 8. 
Mackenzie’s mill at Bridgewater, Vt., 
filing R. Rotheray’s place, who has 
been obliged to give up work for the 
present on account of illness. 


—C. H. Adams, formerly of Camden, 
Me., has secured the position of overseer 
of weaving at the Crosby Mfg. Co.’s mill, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


—W. H. Baldwin, of Providence, R. L., 
is now dyer at the Bethel Worsted Mills, 
Ashaway, R. I. 


—Charles Bromley, for the last three 
years boss carder for the Niantic Manu- 
facturing Co., East Lyme, Conn., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position with 
E. Kenyon & Son, Kenyon, R. I. 


—Jacob Babcock has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Harrisville Woolen Mill, Har- 
risville, R. I., and is now at Robert 
Bleakie’s Mill, Hyde Park, Mass. 








—John W. Bentley, who recently ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of draw- 
ing at the Lymansville Co., Lymansville, 
R. I., has resigned. 


—Anrew Burnside, for the past 13 years 
in the employ of the Lymansville Co., 
Lymansville, R. I., recently resigned his 
position with them as overseer of spin- 
ning and twisting, and has accepted a 
similar position with the Manhattan 
Worsted Mills of Pitkin, Holdsworth & 
Co., New York. 
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—Charles Bragg, agent of the Milner 
Worsted Mills, Moosup, Conn., has re- 
signed, and Fred Ballou, who has been 
superintendent, has been appointed in his 
place. George Leach of Manton, R. L, 
has become superintendent and designer. 


—J. L. Broughton, boss burler at the 
Mills of the Rock Mfg. Co., Rockville, 
Conn,, has resigned. 


—Alfred H. Burnham, designer for the 
Southwark Mills Co., Philadelphia, has 
accepted the appointment of assistant 
superintendent of the Glasgow Mills, re- 
cently started at Jasper and Huntingdon 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—Charles King, formerly of the Thayer 
Woolen Co., North Oxford, Mass., is now 
boss carder at the Lamb Woolen Mill, 
Oxford, Mass. 


—L. C. Werner, formerly of Louisville, 
Ky., is now superintendent of the Ta- 
conic Mills, Pittsfield, Mass. 


—Walter E. Scott is now treasurer of 
the Penobscet Woolen Mills, Dexter, Me., 
W. H. Abbott having resigned. 


Lyme, 
Kenyon 


—Charles Bromley, of East 
Conn., is now boss carder for E. 
& Sons, Kenyon, R. I. 


overseer of dress- 
the Old 
Me., has 


—George Cathcart, 
ing spooling and twisting for 
Town Woolen Co., Old Town, 
resigned. 


—John T. Durken, formerly of the 
Geneva Mills, Providence, R. L, has se- 
cured the position of overseer of weaving 
at the Glen Woolen Mills, West Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


—Ambrose DeMeers has been appoint- 
ef boss dyer for the Raritan Woolen 
Mills, Raritan, N. J. 


—George E. French, formerly with the 
American Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. 
I., where he had charge of twisting and 
spooling for a number of years, is now 
overseer of the skein winding and spool- 
ing at the Puritan Woolen Mills, Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 


—Roger Graham has severed his con- 
nection with the Lymansville Co., Ly- 
mansville, R. I., to accept a position with 
the Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 
I., as boss machinist. 


—Jasper Howe, after a period of 50 
years’ service with the Bigelow 

Co., Clinton, Mass., has resigned. 
several years Mr. Howe was secondhand, 
and for the last 30 years has been over- 
seer of the cloth room. 


—Francis BE. Handy has secured the po- 
sition of boss weaver at the Glen Woolen 
Mill, Shewville, Conn. 


—Joshua Heaton, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, is now overseer of spinning for the 
Dundee Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J. 

—Robert J. Harrington, formerly of 
Hinsdale, Mass., has secured the position 
of boss spinner at Andrew & Reddick'‘s 
mills, Daltom, Mass 
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—Arthur Isles, for the past three years 
foreman of the twisting department in 
the Tillotson Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., has 
resigned to aceept a position in Philadel- 
phia. A number of employees gathered 
at his home and presented him with a 
silver shaving set in a plush-lined oak 
case. 


—D. E. Jenkinson of E. Wilton, Me., 
has accepted the position of boss weaver 
at the Ludlow Woolen Mills, Ludlow, Vt. 


—E. R. Johnson, formerly of the Calu- 
met Woolen Co., Northbridge, Mass., is 
now in the employ of Andrew & Reddick, 
Dalton, Mass., as dyer. 


—Welcome Kelley, formerly boss fin- 
isher at the Lippitt Mill, Woonsocket, R. 
I., has now a similar position in the wool 
boot department of the United States 
Rubber Co. 


—Andrew Kurtzner, for several years 
overseer of carding for the Faatz Brush 
& Felting Co., Lestershire, N. Y., re- 
signed recently. 


—Levi Lockwood, secondhand in the 
French River Textile Co.’s mills, Mechan- 
icsville, Conn., has been promoted to boss 
weaver. 


—Wm. F. Myers, late boss carder at 
the Norfolk Mill, Norfolk, Conn., is now 
boss carder for Daniel Curtiss Sons, 
Woodbury, Conn, 


—John Mehan, recently filling position 
of secondhand in Uxbridge, is now boss 
carder in Chas. C. Capron’s mill at Ux- 
bridge, Mass. 


—Patrick A. Mulcahy, formerly of the 
Fitchburg Worsted Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., is now in the employ of the Dal- 
ton Woolen Mills, Dalton, Mass., as boss 
weaver. 


—M. J. Nelson has taken charge of fin- 
ishing at the Robinson Mills Co., South 
Windham, Me. They are making broad- 
cloths and kerseys, and are so busy that 
they are working overtime. 


—Herbert Rowell, for several years 
foreman oft he dyeing department at E. 
M. Rockwell's woolen mill, Leominster, 
Mass., has resigned to accept a position 
in a mill in Pascoag, R. I. 


_* J. H. Rule, formerly of Lowell, Mass.. 
is now superintendent of the Peck Mfg. 
Co.’s No, 2 mill, Pittsfield, Mass. 


—William Roberts, late overseer of dye- 
ing for the Hudson River Woolen Mills, 
Newburgh, N. Y., has accepted a similar 
position with the Stroock Felt Co., that 
city. 


—Edward Slugg has removed from 
Philadelphia to Providence, R. I.. having 
recently given up his position as boss fin- 
isher with the Brighton Manufacturing 
Co., on account of his wife's health. 


—Gustave F. Sagon, boss weaver at the 
French River Textile Co.’s mill, Mechan- 
icsville, Conn., resigned recently. 


—Arthur Wilkins is the new boss spin- 
ner at the Kennebec Worsted Mills, Fair- 
field, Me 
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—E. C. Wardman has entered upon his 
new duties as boss spinner at the mill of 
the French River Textile Co., Mechanics- 
ville, Conn. 


W. F. Ward resigned recently as boss 
weaver at the Ballardvale Mills, Ballard- 
vale, Mass. 


E. A. Williams, for the past seven 
years foreman of the weaving depart- 
ment in the Napa (Cal.) Woolen Mills, 
has been appointed overseer of weaving 
in the San Quentin Jute Factory at San 
Quentin, Cal. 


—Dainel Walsh is overseer of wet fin- 
ishing on night force at the Tillotson 
Mill, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Knit. 


—John H. Akin, formerly in charge of 
night work in the Commercial Knitting 
Mills, Troy, N. Y., is now employed as 
overseer of carding in the Hope Knitting 
Company's mills, Cohoes. 


—M. C. Beers has accepted the position 
of boss knitter with the Continental 
Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., having suc- 
ceeded Mr. Overocker, who has accepted 
a position with the Roxford Knitting Co. 
at Philadelphia. Charles LaDane, who 


was for 18 years boss knitter for Clark & 
Holsapple, is Mr. Beers’ secondhand. 


Drury, president of the Massa- 
Spencer, Mass., is to 


—F. A. 
soit Knitting Co., 
retire. 


—Frank Fenner has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Victor Knitting Mills Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y., to become foreman of the 
finishing room of the tegal Knitting 
Mill, Utica, N. ¥ 


—F. G. Giddings has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Gloversville Knitting Co., 
and is now employed as machinist in the 
General Electric Works of Schenectady, 
Mm. Rs 


James Heslin has been succeeded by 
Mr. Fountain as overseer of carding for 
the Waterford Knitting Co., Waterford, 
N. Y. Mr. Fountain formerly filled a 
similar position with the Commercial 
Knitting Co., Troy. 


Little Falls, N. Y., is 
Knitting 


W. Hehoe of 
now knitter at the Vesta 
Mill 4 


boss 


Providence, R. I. 


William Lee has been employed as 
of finishing by the Alpha Knit- 
Schenectady, N. Y 


overseer 
ting Co., 


—Winthrop Mincher has resigned as 
bookkeeper at the Clye Knitting Mill, 
Waterford, N. Y., to accept a similar po- 
sition in Philadelphia. 


—Stephen P. Middleton, formerly with 
William G. McMann, Philadelphia, has 
accepted a position with Wallace Wilson, 
proprietor_of the Vigilant Mills, Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia. 


foreman of the finishing 
at the Alpha Knitting Mill, Schenectady, 
N. Y.. where Fe has been for the past 
four years, resigned recently to accept a 


John Nichol 
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similar position with A, V. Morris & Son 
of Amsterdam. At the Alpha Mill he di- 
rected the work of about 80 girls, and up- 
on his departture they presented him 
with a diamond stud as a token of es- 
teem and good will. 


—E. P. Sheridam has severed his con- 
nection as manager with the Durham 
Hosiery Mills of Durham, N. C. He will 
remain in Durham for the present. 


—Herbert Taylor, overseer of carding 
at the Olzemdam Hosiery Mills, Man- 
chester, N. H., for the past three years, 
resigned recently. 


—Thomas Temple of Fort Plain, N. Y.,, 
has been engaged to take charge of the 
carding and spinning of the Bailey Knit- 
ting Mills, in that city. Squire Bailey is 

knitter and superintendent. J. F, 
Scott has charge of the finishing room. 


boss 


—Charles Wilson, formerly bookkeeper 
at the Superior Knitting Mill, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., has accepted a simlar posi- 
tion with the Clyde 
Waterford, N. Y. 


Knitting Co. at 


—Matthew Ward, who has been for sev- 
eral years in charge of carding at the 
Dudley Hosiery Mills, Newton Lower 
Falls, Mass., has resigned 


Deaths. 


—Dexter N. Richards, a well-known 
Boston manufacturer, died March 27th at 
his residence in Longwood, at the age of 
77 years. He held ‘the office of treasurer 
of the Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewis- 
ton, Me., from 1888 to 1898. He had 
been president of the Manchester Mills, 
Manchester, N. H., and of the Edwards 
Mills in Augusta, Me., and a director in 
he Lewiston, Me., bleachery. For more 
than 30 years he was connected as a di- 
rector with the street railroad companies 
in Boston. He was also trustee of many 
large estates, a director of the Bank of 
Redemption for nearly 20 years, and was 
one of the original incorporators and also 
a director in the Boston Electric Light 
Co. Mr. Richards had been in poor 
health since he relinquished the office of 
treasurer of the Bates Co. 


—Theodore Reynolds of Monson, Mass., 
died March 30th, at the age of 57. He 
was surviving member of the firm of R. 
M. & T. Reynolds, his brother having 
died not long ago. They operated two 
woolen mills at this place, and had been 
very successful, and Mr. Reynolds was 
reported to be a multi-millionaire He 
was one of the largest stock holders in 
the Boston & Albany Railroad, and was 
interested in many industrial enterprises 
not only in his immediate neighborhood, 
but elsewhere He leaves no immediate 
family, and it is not yet known how his 
death will affect the future of the woolen 
mills, which, however, have been running 
rather slack since the death of his 
brother. Mr. Reynolds had suffered for 
some time from a disease of the throat, 
and a surgical operation was performed 
in the hope of giving him relief, but he 
did not rally from it and died soon after. 
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—James 8S. Gill, abou ‘0 years old, a 
wealthy business man ol 
with a fatal accident at East Cambridge, 
Mass., shortly before noon on March 
14th. He had been inspecting the new 
Middlesex county registry of deeds build- 
ing, and was descending the long fight 
of stairs, when, within a few steps of the 
bottom, he fell, striking heavily on his 
head. Death resulted almost instantly. 
Mr. Gill was the principal owner of the 
woolen mills in Ludlow, Vt., and had re- 
cently bought the Ashuelot Mills in New 
Hampshire, which were being started up. 


boston, met 


—John Capstick, senior partner of the 
firm of Johm Capstick & Sons, died at 
his home on March sth, 1900. Mr. Cap- 
stick was well known in the dyeing and 
printing trade, being one of the oldest 
colorists in the United States. He leaves 
two sons and two daughters. His sons, 
John H. and Thomas, survive him in the 
business, and will run and operate the 
works at Montville, N. J. Mr. Capstick 
was 75 years old at the time of his death. 


Israel F. Brown, president of 
Brown Cotton Gin Co., died at New Lor 
don, Conn., March 24th. He begat 
manufacture ol otton gins at Clinton, 
Ga., and continued the industry at Pratt 
ville, Ala.; Girard, Ala. and Macon, Ga. 
In 1858 he located in New London and 


f I 


built up one of t 
the kind in the world At 
death he was W yea! yld. 


lé argest lac 


Donald Freems died at fh 

Twenty-third St., South Brooklyn 

March 12th He was ill but a fe 

He contracted a cold while returning 
from Scotland, where he had been for a 
short visit, which developed into pnet 
monia. Mr. Freems was engaged in the 
linen business in Scotland, and several 
years ago came to New York to establis 
a branch to his house, and had since 
lived in this country. He resided in New 
York for some time and the moved to 
South Brooklyn, retiring two or thr 
years ago. He was 67 years old. 

—Peter sla lies ently, ir Law- 
rence, Ma ag yea He was !f 
many years assistant uperintendent of 
the bleachery at Lewiston, later ré¢ 
moved to Peabody, » act t a similar 
position in the bleachery here, and 
1885 went to Lawrence to take charge 
the finishing at Farwell's bleachery. 


—Jacob Mandler f the 
ledo Knitting Works at Toledo, O 


in ‘that city recently. 


president o 


—William W. Biddl a widely known 
woolen merchan i at his residence 
4804 Chester Ave., hiladelphia, March 
19. 


—James McMann, a retired hosiery 
manufacturer, died March 8th at his 
home in Philadelphia. Mr. McMann was 
born in selfast, Ireland, in 1835 He 
came to this country in his youth and 
learned the hosiery trade with his bro- 
ther, and continued in it until 189%. He 
had been in poor health for the past two 
years or more. 


Edwin Knowles, widely known in mill 
j throughout the country as th 


circles é 


purchasing agent « } ; R. Iwnight, 
cotton cloth manufactur: died a his 
residence at 47 Stewart St., Providence, 
R. L, March 22d, from eumonia Mr. 
Knowles was born in Sout! | 
land in 1837. He worked in 
mill in Shannock and later 
employ of B. B. & R. Knig 
that time has wi t 
their business unt 
est in the world. 


—Jacob Greil, president People's 
Cotton Factory, Montgomery, Ala., and 
one of the wealthiest men in the state 
died March 20th. 

—James D. Smith, for the past 
designer of patterns at the Manvill 
mill, Manville, R. I., died at his h 
Cottage St., March 26th. 


—Patrick D. Cullen died 
Pascoag, R. I. He was pr¢ 
perintendent of the Warr 
of Stafford Springs, Conn., for upwards 
of 12 years, and was al ne of the 
neaviest stockholders aater ne oper- 
ated a mill at ah nm itt . 
York and met leavy k : H 
fortune affected hi alth he 

soon forced to reti from I 
ness He travelled thr 
States and Canada, 


nas iivec 


UBT 


iz recovered his 


Samuel Bernstein, 
ent of Mt. Vernon. N 
ome on Chester Hill, 1 ly, 
ars He was born in Germa 
came to America im 1844. 
ilk business in New York 


imber of 
Yantic 


Thomas W. Mayhew 

ased at Paterson, N. 
ff years he was in the s 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. A sor 
Mayhew, is a silk manufacture1 
tendyke, N. J 


well kr 
New Englan 
*. 12 Gardner St 
March 2, aged 45 ye 
in Portland, Me 


‘helsea for nearly 40 y 


Frederick D N 
Mass., overseer of spir 
n the Lancaster M 
aged 58 years. 


Benjamin F. Hollingswort 
N. H., died recently at his home 
years. He had been in the employ 
Sawyer Woolen Mills for many 
at the time of his death was 
the carding department 


Oscar Hennig, an overses¢ 
mania Woolen Mills, Hol 
down an elevator shaf 
tbout thirteen feet ur 


killed. 


anreint 


+e ee 


oe 


7 
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Northboro, Maas., Dec. 18, '99. 
Cling-Surface Mfg. Co , 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: We havefone belt in 
our factory that we would like to 
have you photograph. It runs so 
loose that it almost rubs together. 
It isa 4 1-2 inch belt and doing an 
er ormous amount of work. 
We do not know how many horse 
power it represents but a gocd many 
Cling-Surface beats any stuff we 
ever saw for belts. 
W.M. FARWELL & CO. 


Cling-Surface Does These Four Things: 


1. Stops all slipping of all belts. 
2 


3. Allows them to run easy. 
2. Keeps them pliable and in perfect condition. 4. 


Increases power at least 15 per cent. 
YOU PAY NOTHING FOR THE CLING-SURFACE YOU ORDER UNLESS ALL THE A BOVE 
IS TRUE. 


ASK US FOR THE ONLY BOOKLET OF SLACK AND EASY RUNNING BELTS YOU 
EVER SAW 


CLINC-SURFACE MFC. CO., 


199-205 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


New England Branch, New York Branch, Chicago Branch, 
170 Summer Street, Boston Postal Building, 253 Broadway. 225 Dearborn Street. 








THE BUFFALO FAN SYSTEM 


of Heating, Ventilating, 
Drying, and Cooling. 


EXTENSIVELY USED IN 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


The Buffalo 
Catton 
Elevating Fans, 


FIRST AWARD AND GOLO 
MEDAL AT OMAHA, 1898. 
REFINEMENT OF REGULATION. 
SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN. 


THOROUCHNESS OF CON- 
STRUCTION. 


EXCELLENCE OF FINISH. 





Catalogue of all on 
application 


Buffalo Forge Company, 


New York. Cleveland. Chicago. 














BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names (lo not appear under desired headings will please notify the 
publishers. Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alpbabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
‘o— Moistening Co., 150 Devonshire 
, Boston. 
pe Lempe. 
Lea Manufacturing Co., Elwood, Indiana. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W.. Paterson, N. 
Tower & ee Broad way and ‘e5th St., 
New York, 
Artificial hh 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Asphalting & Asphalt Materials. 
Warren Brus. Co, 143 Federai St., Boston. 
Asphalt Roof ne. 
arren Bros. Co, 143 Federal St , Boston 
Automatic Feeds for Cetton and 
Wool. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
N. J, 
Bandings«. 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa 
Boston B-lting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Hammer.C H & Co., Philadelphia. 
Jettrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Onio. 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, 11. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer 


sey. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia S8t., Buffalo, 
BT. 
Stephenson Mfg, Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Belt Mooks. 
Bristols Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane, Boston. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William 8t, New York. 
Blewers 
Ame: ican Blower Co., Detroit. Mich. 
Buffalo Forge Co . Buffalo, N. 
New York Blower Co., New Y ork. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Murray, ©. O., Nasbna, N. H 
Parker, Henry Co., Springfield. 
Tebbdets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s MiNl, “Me 
Boiler Compounds. 
Straus & Co., 59 Sroad St., New York. 
Boiler Tube Cleaners 


Coggeshail Mfg. Co., 130 1-2 Liberty 8t., 


New York. 

Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 

Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braiding Machinery. 

New England Butt (o.. Providence, R. I. 

Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Brass (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Bridges. 
The Berlin lron Bridge Co., East Belin, 
Conn. 
Brushes, 
Felton, 8. A. & 8on Co., Marchester, N. H 
Brushers 
See Napping Machines. 


Buildings (Steel). 
The Berlin I[ron;,Bridge Co., East Berlin, 
Conn 
Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 
Mass. - { 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Calice Sunement saetanesy and Sup- 
plies. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philade) 
phia, 
Granger Fcundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. t. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedtord 
Mass. 
Phillip= Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
See also Dyewmg, Bleaching Machinery, etc 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Rooth, Benj. & Co., Philade ‘Ipbia. 
Buck Card ‘ lothin «Cc o.. Palmer, Mass, 
Hammer, C. H. & Co., Philadely hia. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Roy, B.S, & Son, Worcester, Mass. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester 
Mass. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th 8 
Phila. Pa 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms 
—_—- M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila 
a 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, 
Howard. Geo. C.. 1783 Barker 8t., Phila., Pa 
Cement “Dealers.” 
Warren Bros. Co., 148 Federal St., Boston. 


Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Paoes & Crensbaw, 528 Aich (St, Phila, 
Pa 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 
Chemist. 
Adriance, John 8., 105 East 39th St., New 
York 
Clutches. 
The Kastern Machinery Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 
James Hunter Machine Co-., North Adama, 
Mas-. 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Coal, (Aathracite and Bituminous.) 
Whitney & Kemmerer, 143 Liberty St., N.Y 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabh, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 


Commission Merchants (Dry Goods. 
Knit Gace) 
Hayes. 0. , 10 Thomas St., New York. 
ha = arly ‘a. 419 Broome 8t., New York. 
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IF 
WARREN'S 
\ PULLEY COVER 

» Is Painted on Textile Machinery 


PULLEYS 
ONCE IN THREE 3 YEARS 


/ It will absolutely prevent all Belt- 
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slipping and allow belts to run slack. 
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This Cover, used on thousands of Textile Machines all 
over the world, is acknowledged to be the ONLY LOGI- 
: CAL and the most ECONOMICAL, PRACTICAL, AND IN 
f IN EVERY WAY the best preventative of belt-slipping on 
*, the market to-day. 

They will forward you a small trial case of this 
Pulley Cover, together with brush and full instructions 
for application, which, if not satisfactory after a fair 
trial at the expiration of 30 days, may be returned 
without charge for portion used. Address 


Warren Manufacturing Co. 


34 JACKSON ST. - CHICACO, ILL. 
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Cencrete. 
Warren oros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Conveying Machinery and Chains. 
Jetfrevy Manutacturing Co., Columbus, 0. 
Link Belt Machines Co., Chicago, lil. 
Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Batterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
phia. 
Bu:kbard, Thomas, 494 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, . 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, i ee 
Corrugated Lron Shatters. 
Toe Berlin Iron Bridge Co., 

Conn. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Bos- 
ton. 
Cotton Elevators. 
sulfuio Forge Cu., Buffalo, N. Y 
Link Belt Machines Co., Caiesgo, Ill. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 
> 


New Bedford 


Flushing Ave., 


East Berlin, 


a. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel 

phia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
McKerrow, H.G & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R, I. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers. 

Howard & Bullough American 
“o, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Cutters for Kuit Fabrics. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 


American Machine 


Machite 


Decoration Wash for Interiors, 
Moore, Benj. & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Desiguers. 
freund, Eugene F , 140 Maiden Lane, New 
York. 
@extrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane 8t., New York. 
Dryers. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
phia. ; 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R. I. : 
Kenyon, D. R, & Son., Raritan, N. J. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Pbiladelphia. 
Philadeiphia Textile Macninery Oo, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sargent’s, O. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. £. Oo, 3 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Dasters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dyers, Bieachers and Finishers. 
American Yarn Printing Works, 134.150 

North 22d 8t., Philadelphia. 

Brophy’s, 'T, Sons, Jasper St, Philadelphia. 
Capstick, Jonbn & Sone, Montville, N. J. 
Conoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Uranston Worsted Miiis (yarns), Bristol 


Davidson & Brooke, 2560 No. 8d St., Phila- 
delphia. 
Duncan & Baillie, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Firth & Foster Uo, Kensington, Pa. 
friar + peta Ny Bony Frankford, Pa. 
ome Bleac e Works, Pawtuc 
Valley Falls, RL iabccpee ame 
Littlewood. G. J.,& Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 
Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co., Phila. 
Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 
a Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
awtucacet Dyeing @ Bie h y . 
tucket, R. ig ° ne ee 
Philadelphia Linen Finishing Co., Frank. 
fort, Philadelphia. 
Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa, 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
| rn Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
utterwortn, H.W, &SonsCo Phil ° 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Wasemuiee 
Mass. . 
Fairmount Machne Co, 22 and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, BR. I. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. : . 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 
—— = Ge. of a St, Hartford, Ct. 
"arks é foolson Machine C Spri 
field, Vt. wah Be a 
Peel, Samuel H. Germantown, 
phia Pa. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia Pa. 
Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 
ee Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Olive ; 
Mass. (Drying.) on 
oe ~L yp gg 
oonsocket Machine & Press C - 
socket, R. I. ee 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Dyehouse Floors. 
Warren Bros., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Dye Sticks, 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Aniline Co., 163 No. Front St 
Philadelphia. te 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry § ‘ 
et "4 , 464 Cherry St, New 
Atteaux, F, E. & Co., 174-176 Purchase St 
Boston. 
Berlin Aniline Werks, 72 Front St., N. ¥ 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. were 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston. 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 
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Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
canis @ 02: 8 Cedar St, New York. 
Jaec ros., The, Co., 62-68 No. ‘ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. paints 
Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 
Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, Uncasville, Conz 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. ¥. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. Y. 
Koech]. Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., New York. 
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Rope Trausmission. 
American Mfg. Co., New York. 
Channon, H. Co., Chicago. 
Holmesburg Banding Mfg. Co., 
burg, Pa. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
N. KE. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No, Cambridge, Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass. 
Rubber Cevered Rollers and Goods. 
Bosto. Belting Co., Boston. 
Saddles and Stirrups, 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle © o., Bristol, R. 1. 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School ot Tex. 
ile, New Bedtord, Mass. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
American Machine Co., 420 Library St., 
Phiia. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Mass. 
Bpogeee Sewing Machine Co., Philadel. 
h 


phia. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
a. 


Philadel 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 


Rusden Machine Co., Warren, 
— Sewing Machine Co, Cleveland, 


scott “kc Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
a. 
Shearing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 


Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 


Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foandry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R.1 
Binge Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
n° Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
ass 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Omeeee Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lowell M chine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
PhillipsC The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Soaps. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 
amtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I 
se: Benj}’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., re R. I. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 


Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 


N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R 


Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
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Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon 
socket, 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass 
Morley Button Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ri ng Co, W hitins 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
er Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Spools, See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Sprinklers. 
[ . ~emeaas Sprinkler Co., Philadelphia, 
4 


Stamps and Checks. 

Michael, A. M. Albany, N. Y. 
Steam Boilers. 

Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Pendleton, Walter & Co., New York. 
Steam Boiler Compound. 

Straus & Co., 55 Broad St., New York. 
Steam Boiler Iasurance. 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Pendleton, Walter & Co., New York. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 
Steam Surface Coverings. 
Keasbey, Robert A., New York. 
Norristown Covering Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Steam Valves. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Onlavel Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis 
ville, K i: 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Rusden Machine Co. Warren, R. I. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tapes, Braidsand Edgings. 
Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, Philadelphia. 
Friedberger Mf . Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. and 
Emerald 8t., Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East Y ork 8t, Phila, Pa 
Telephones. 
Mianus Electric Co., Mianus, Conn. 
Philadelphia Electric Construction Co., 
Philadel phia. 
Plummer, F. O. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


Tentering eenente. an 
See leaching Machinery, Etc. 
Geass Pastore 


ys. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Wayne, 
ft Phila. Pa. 
Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Avé, —— R. I. 
Testing Machin 
—_ Geo. C., Th83 Barker S8t., Phila., Pa 


TSalawell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis 


le, Ky. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Trimmers. 
The American Machine Co., 420 Library 
St., Philadelphia. 
Excelsior soving Machine Co, Philade! 
phia. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Valves—Rubber. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass 
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Ventilating Apparatus. 
Aliington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., 81 Wareham St., Boston. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
nea Bros. Co., 231-237 Arch St., Philadel. 


phia 

Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston,Mass. 

Buffalo Forge "Co., Buffalo, N N.Y. 

Gosline, D. P., Boston. 

Mattern, Geo. 44 East sth St., New York. 

New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence. R. I. 

New York Blower Co., New York. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile yw Co, Han. 
cock St, above —_—e Ave, Phila, Pa. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, & Oliver 8t, Boston, 
Mass. 


Washers (Cloth). 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 


Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 


Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co , Warren, R. I. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane St., New York. 
Philhdelphia Electric Construction Co., 
1828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Waggoner Watchman Clock Co, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Waterproof Floors. 
Warren Kros, Co., i43 Federal St., Boston. 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, 0. 
Water Wheel Gevernors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 6] 
Hampshire 8t, Boston. 
Winders. (Hesiery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire 8t, 
Boston. 
Wire Cloth. 
Fraser & Chalmer, Chicago, III. 


Wood Pulleys. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Micb. 


Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 


Weol Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester. Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 


Wool Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N 


Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, 6.@ , Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
rr : ra Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 


wie 2 and Worsted Machinery. 
os W.W, & Co, 2816 N.4th St, Phila 


aweatiin Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Custe & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass 


Fairmount Machine Works, 224d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M.A. &S8on Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Hunter, Robert 1525 Clearfield St., Frank- 
ford, Phila. 
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1onile Pa. Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg, Boston. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
fleld, Vt. 
Philadelpbia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son, Worcester, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 
Smethurst, Geo. (Gears tor Mules), May- 
nard, Mass. 
Stoddard, Raserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. 1 
Weol, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 


Hunter, Jas. Machine Co., No. Adams, 


ass. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. !. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Weoolen Commission Merchants. 
Hayes, 0. H. & Co., New York. 


Warns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 
Frost, Geo. T , Paterson, N. J. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8S. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Cotton Yarns. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 67 
Chauncy S8t., Boston. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
a een Spinning Co, Germantown. 


Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Indian Orchard Co., ndian Orchard, Mass. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Mitchell, Jas. K, &Co, Boston and’ Pnila, Pa. 

Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Monument is, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co, New Bed. 
ford, Mass. 

New England Thread Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Gassed Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
«reene & Daniels’ ig. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co , New Bed- 
ford, Mass, 
Glazed Yarns. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
New England Thread Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Harness Twines. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, *. I. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., oie 
Moore, C., & Co., (8S. W. cor. 5th Sal Mar 
ket Sts.) 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
COTTON YARN COMPANY, 


BENNETT, 
HOWLAND, 

ROTCH, a 
n.e.spinninc, 890,000 
COHANNET, 
NEMASKET, 






BRANCHES: .« 





SPINDLES. 



















































Cotton Yarns 


Island, Peruvian and Egyptian Cotton. 


Colored Yarns Solids, Mixes and Randoms, 


GLOBE, 
SANFORD. 









FOR WARP and HOSIERY TRADES, Carded and 
Combed, single and twisted, from American Peelers, Sea 


All Numbers, 4’s to 140’s. 


Bleached Yarns All numbers single and plies. 


. 
Fi ne Yarns For Electrical Trade a specialty. 


Main Office, 37 North Water Street, 


NEW BEDFORD, /1ASS. 








Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Campbell, Geo. & Co, Phila, Pa. 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 


Pa. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Hyde, E. S, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic. Mass. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co., New Bed. 
ford, Mass. 
Orswel: Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flaz, Hemp, Jute and Ramie, 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y 


Mohair Yarns. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 
Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. !. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whiteha)l, N. Y. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 229 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa 
ame ng ta” f &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y.5 


Silk Yarns. 


Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Ct. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Millis, Phila, Pa. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Campion, Richard, 17 Bank St., Philade! 


pbia. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons,cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts 
Philade)phia, Pa. 

Pocasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Waverly Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane Manayunk, Pa. 
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MILLS FOR SALE! 2. ovin,” 


Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 





Woolen Mills and other manufacturing plants 


148 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 








Warren Brothers 


MANUFACTURERS 
Asphalt 
Roofing and 


Coal Tar and 
Paving Materials 7 
Varnishes, Et 
Concrete Engine 


Tetephone 4064 Bosto 


Factory, Cambridgeport 


Asphalt and 


ROOFING 


—_——— 143 FEDERAL 


Asphal 

lar Concrete 

a and Artificial Stone 
PAVING 

floors, Waterproofing, Et 


td 





Company 


CONTRACTORS 


BOSTON. 
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A PRACTICAL KNITTING MILL 
MAN WANTED 


with some capital, to assume the management of 
an established plant in Florida. The money will 
co into the business and secure a salaried posi 
tion, with a guarantee dividend on the invest- 
ment. Orders booked ahead for over 6000 doz. 
garments. Address 


RIGGS & CO., 575 BOURSE, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


Two and one-half story frame mill with 
18,585 square feet of floor space, engine room 
and boiler house attached, containing two 
Corliss engines, (20 by 28 inches), boile:s and 
dynamo in good repair. Shafting through 
out building, steam heat, electric light. 
Two artesiaa wells with steam pumps eup- 
plying ail the water required. Will let with 
or without power, can be divided into 6 
apartments, one tenant prefered. For full 
particulars address, 

PrP. & I. BANNIGAN. 
Lake View, Passaic Co.. N. J. 


HARUTUNE ISKIYAN, 


Manufacturer of 
List, Felt and Rag Carpets. 


Carpet Weavers Materials Always on Hand, 


42 Franklin St.. New Work. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


WANTED: An Al Boss Knitter. 


One who thoroughly understands yarns 
and the manutactu.e of sweater:, stockings, 
mittens and gloves. Good salary and steady 
position assured party of ability. Address 
CUTTING-KAESTNER CO,, Chicago, I). 


COTTON MILL WANTED. 


Pittsburg, Texas. has $60,000 ready to build 
a cottoa mill, and wants practical mill man 
to invest $40.000 and tase management. 
Address, First National Bank. 




















—*Pennsylvania, West Bethlehem. P. 
A. Young of this place has purchased the 
plant of the Aquashicola Silk Mfg. Co. 
He has not yet fully decided whether the 
plant will be removed, to Hellertown, or 
Walnutport. 


—Utah, Logan. The Cache Knitting 
Works have been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000 by J. A. Hendrick- 
son, who is president; E. T. Lloyd, vice- 
president; Oscar Bjorkman, secretary 
and treasurer. 


—*Texas, Denison. J. C. Atkins and 
associates have purchased a controlling 
interest in the plant of the American 
Cotton Spinning Co., recently organized 
to equip and operate the Denison Cotton 
Mill. This mill will now be run in con- 
nection with the Wyoming Valley Lace 
Mills, at Wilkesbarre, where the above 
men are interested in business. The 
plant will soon be put in operation. J. A. 
Smith will be the manager at Denison. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





A HOME TRADE HOUSE 


—— 1N—— 


London, E. C., England, 
specially adapted for putting quan- 
tities on the market, wishes to hear 
from 

MANUFACTURERS, DESIRING TO 

INCREASE BUSINESS AND SHIP TO 
ENGLAND, 
Spot cash for all orders. Apply to 


the manager 


The Standard Trading Corporaticn, Ltd. 


24 Cursitor St., London, E. Cc 


FEBRUARY 
COPIES WANTED. 


We would like to buy 50 copies of 
February, 1900 issue of the Textile 
World, and will pay 25 cents apiece 
for those in good condition. In sending 
please mark plainly who sends them, 
so that proper credit can be given and 
remittance made. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Ave., - Boston. 


BOSS RING SPINNERS WANTED. 


We wish to enroll the names of a few 
more good overseers in this department of 
our Employment Bureau. Applications 
treated confidentially. INFORMATION Dept. 
Textile World, Boston, Mass. : 


ENITTERS WANTED. 


We should like to register the names of a 
few mor good overseers of knitting, tami. 
har with jatch needie ribbed unaerwear 
machinery. Also,a few more boss knitters 
for seamless hosiery. Ourcharges are very 
reasona>le and we can usually find places 
for com oetent men. Confidential work. Ad 
dress, INFORMATION DEprT., Textile World. 


WANTED: A Superintendent and 


ecr 
each required to subscribe. #7500 stock, as 
well as furnish satisfactory testimonials in 
regard to character, competency and ex- 
Foire y ng Enfield Cotton Mills, W. H. Me- 
onald, Treas., Enfield, N.C. 























W NT One er two small or large 
Twisting or Cabling Machines 
suitaole for Cotton or Silk Cords, also some 


Polishing Machines for polishing Cotto 
Cord. “Jones,” Textile World. . . 
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$1,000 
$1,000,000 


It makes no difference how large 
or small a property is, we guar- 
antee an exact appraisal. 











Whatis your plant worth in detail at 
present market prices? 

How much would it cost to replace 
it completely? 

Can you tell accurately how much in- 
surance you can legally carry on it? 

Can you tell how much insurance you 
could collect in case of a complete loss? 

These questions are vitally import- 
ant to all owners, stockholders or in- 
vestors. The American Appraisal Co. 
can answer them. 

We furnish complete and accurate 
invoices, inventories, and plans of 
manufacturing plants, mills and all 
properties guaranteeing absolute 
es of loss in case of fire and correct 

ata for carrying insurance. Invalu- 
able in securing loans or settling es- 
tates. We willcall upon you or write 
you. Send for our book of particulars. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE. 
Capital Stock $100,000 
Eastern Departinent 


804 Park Row Bidg., . New York 
‘Telephone 3744 Cortlandt. 


WEST ano 
SOUTH 


run the lines of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad,freaching into 
the eleven States of 


South Dakota Kentucky 
Minnesota Tennessee 
lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 
lilinois Indiana Louisiana 


Presenting an unequaled territory for diver 
sided industries, and possessing 


Fine Sites for New Mills 
Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 


Intelligent Help of all Kinds 
_Many Kinds of Raw Material _ 


To sound industries substantial induce. 
ments will be given by many of the piaces 
concisely describedin the pamphlet ‘100 
Cities and Towns Weare Industries.” 
Write tora we Nearly ail kinds of indus- 
tries are wanted. Very liberal iuduckments 
are offered Textile Endustries in the 
South by anumber ofgood places GEORGE 
C. POW ER, Industrial Commissioner I. C. R. 
R. Co., Chicago. 


























Published in April. 


A New Book for Overseers and 
Fixers. 


Woolen & Worsted Loom Fixes 


By A. Ainley. 


While containing specific instructions in 
rexard to loom fixing, it treats on the 
geneca) subjects affecting the proauction of 
vhe weave room and will be of in erest to 
superintendents and boss weavers as wel! 
as loom fixers. In this book the specific 
points on te care of Knowles heavy fancy 
loom are taken up more thoroughly than in 
any book previous y published. Cotton 
loom fixers will also find it of interest, as 
many of its chapters are devoted to sub. 
jects mot peculiar to any particular loom 
where loom troubles, their causes and 
remedies are n uch the same in the different 
makes.. The author is a practical loom 
fixer and has been with the Washibgton 
Mills fora number of years. There is a de. 
mand at the present ime for a book which 
is up to date in its treatment of the mechan. 
ism of the modern American woolen and 
worsted loom. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I. The Belt, 

Tight Beits. Belt Dressing. 

The Friction Polley. 
Cuapter li. The Picking Motion. 

The Cause of Occasional Weak Picks. 
CHAPTER III. The Shuttle Binder. 
CHaPrerR IV. Banging Off. 

CaaprTer V. Filling Kinking. 
War pe. 
CaapTerR VI. Filling Cutting. 
CHAPTER VII. The Filling Stopmotion. 
Cuartas Vill. Crooked and Flying Shtt 
tles. 

Packing Oat the Picker. Rod Stand. 

Snuttie Flying Out. 
CuHaPTER IX. Box Jumping. 

B nding the Box-Rod. 
CHAPTER X. Bobbin Splitting. 

Filling Slipping off the bbin. 

The Temple. 

CuHapTeR XI. The Headmotion. 
Setting the Reverse Gears. 
Setting the Box Motion. 

CHAPTER XII. Putting Warps In. 

Weaving Uneven. 

Shady Piece Dyes. 

CHAPTER XIII. To Adjust and Start a New 

0m 


Ie . 
Position of the Whip Rol). 
How to Handle Bad Warps. 
Tender and Twitty Yarn. 
Chafing and Buttoning Behind the 
| Reed. 
| Cuaprer XIV. Chain Building. 
The Chaln ey oth 


Picker Sticks Splitting. 
Picking Arms Breaking. 
Box Rod #nd Spring. 
CHAPTER XV. Shattles. 
Failing to Hol. the Bobbin. 
The Sand Roller. 
Two Holes in the Picker. 
Filling Catching Around the Picker. 
Olling Up. 
CHAPTER XVI. Points on Loom Selection. 
The Take-Up Motion. 
The Single Picking Motion. 
CHAPTER XVII. os and Keeping «a 
Section of Looms in Good Condition 
CHAPTER XVIII. Miscellany. 


PRICE $1.00. 
Send orders with remittance to 


THE TEXTILE WORLD, 


620 ATLANTIC AVE., - BOSTON 
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riccs & COMPANY, _ EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 
s75-677 the sourse, nite. pa. WOPSted .’. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


‘ 


Purchase and Sell 


All kinds legitimate business; Nego- 
tiate’ Partnerships, Procure Special —___—_ 
Capital, Sell Stocks and Bonds of first- 
class Manufacturing and Mineral Co- 
operations. ‘ 

. We make a Specialty of the Selling J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 
of Manufacturing Plants of every de- Briggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
scription. Drawing. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 





TEXTILE Capital procured, and partnerships 
PLANTS negotiated. Can I be of service to you? 


Write me (confidential of course), W. M. 
Ostrander, 1215 Filbert Street, Phila- 
SOLD..... °  scinnia, ra. 


WANTED.... 








A SUPERINTENDENT 





FOR COTTON MILL,. 
TO GO SOUTH. ON LINE OF SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Must be a man of good habits, competent to manage 
help, and experienced in work on plain cloth, yarns, 
etc., and a thoroughly capable overseer of ring spin- 
ning, spooling, warping or twisting. 

Communicate qualifications, give references, and state 
experience and highest salary heretofore received. 
Refer to File No. 35900. Address 


EDITOR, SOUTHERN FIELD, 
LAND AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 


| FOR SALE! 
DESIRABLE MILL PROPERTY | FORSALE! 


FOR SALE. four set mill, b ildings and complete machinery, all in 


first-class condition, located 0, Intiecaee. worn 
have other interests requiring all their attention. ill sell 
Four set Woolen Mill, practically all on reasonable payments and fairest terms. Splendid 


buildings new. Water power, engine, boil- chance for a profitable investment. For particulars ad 
ers, shafting, dynamo, water wheel, et’., | dress ‘ 

in complete running order. Apply, New- WM. L. ELDER, 1 Ingalis Block., Indianapolis, 
burgh Weolen Mills. Newburgh, N.Y. Ind. 
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NOTICE. 


We have in our yard, at East Berlin, Conn., a very 
large stock of Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates and 
other Structural Material of high quality. We are 
able to furnish from this stock any ordinary bridge, 
building, roof or other structural work promptly 
and without delay. We invite correspondence. 


BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO.. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
Rooms 909-910 Stephen Girard Building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
BOSTON OFFICE Room 715 Beanett Bidg.. 
Room 7200. Equitable Cer. Fulton and 
Building. Nassau Sts, 


Main Office and Works, EAST BERLIN, CONN. 








—— single hk 


The Power House of the U.S. 


Machinery Exhibit at the Paris Exposition is as perfectly 
equipped as modern skill can make it. 


Cross Oil Filters 





} 
have been selected for use in this plant. The majority of 
all up-to-date steam plants and factories use Cross Oil 

a ote p : 
_Filters, They save 50% to 75% of oil consumption. 
Send for Catalogue 15. 
July 25, 1898 
THE Burt Mre, Co., Akron, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN: We cheerfully recommend the Cross Ol) Filters 
to every manufacturer, as it is positively the finest article iu this 
line that has ever been brought to our notice. 

Very truly yours, 
HERMANN, AUKAM & Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


BURT /1FG. COo., 
Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Largest Mfrs. of Oil Filters in the World 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Departinent 
TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will te 


rurnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position i- 


secured. 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


‘WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


‘QD Supt. & Designer, or would take 
1682 a veaitien an destaner and a t. 
supt. in a good mill at $1500 per year. Has 
had 14 years’ experience in woolen and wor. 
sted mills from pattern weaver, loom fixer, 
boss weaver, designer. Men’s wear, wool 
and worsteds and dress goods. Best of 
references. 





S80 Supt. or Assistant Supt. and De- 
. sigaer. Over 25 years’ experience 
as supt. and designer. Hus designed and 
manufactured neariy all classes of goods 
made in a woolen will, in wool and wor- 
sted, such as shawls, blankets, beavers, ker- 
seys, cheviots, fancy cas-imeres, overcoat 
ings, worsted suitings, etc. 58 years old; 
married, with family. Would go Westor 
nearly unywhere. Wants a mill where he 
can permanently settle and give them the 
benefit of his experience as a manufacturer. 
A first-class man. 


1683 Woolen Supt. Large experience. 
Last mill where he was employed 
was for five years overreer and 15 as super 
intendent. A good man on flannels, sack- 
ings, skirtings, woolen dress goods and 
domestic woolen good-. Well up in weav- 
ing, dyeing, carding, etc., and has a general 
reswiedee ofall departments in a Western 
woolen mill. Englishman; married. Refers 
to past emplovers. 


1674 Supt. or assistant in woolen mill. 
di 10 years’ experience on cassimeres, 
cloakings, etc. Well posted on shoidies. 
First-class references. Strictly temperate. 
Age 29; American; single. 


1386 Woolen Superintendent or 
Boss Carder. Age 43; American. 
Familiar with the manufacture of all kinds 
of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 
can go immediatelv. i 

=< Supt. of 5 te 10 Worsted 
1594 Combing Mill, or asst. supt. in a 
larger mill, or good position as drawer or 
drawer and spinner. Wants $3.50. Fas worked 
on fine, medium and coarse wools, numbers 
vrincipally from 14 to 50 in the gray and 
tancy mixes. Had seven years’ experience 
in England and 10 years’ experience in a 
mill in this country. Can take place at once 


1610 Woolen Supt. or Dyer. Large 
experience as dyer and assistant 
supt. on broadcloths, kerseys, dress goods 
and men’s wear. Age 36; American, mar 
ried. 

¢€ foolen Superiatendent, one 
1387 mA has bad a theseunh practical 
experience in setting up and operating wool 
en mills. Would take charge of smal! mill 
or finishing department in large mill Now 
employed but wishes to change. Correspon 
dence solicited. 


| COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1700 Supt. of smal! mill, or carder in a 
‘ lurge one. Has had twenty years’ 
experience in the different rooms on plain 
and cvlored goods. Age 35; married. strict 
ly temperate. References first class. Now 
employed, but could take a place at short 
notice. 


1686 Cotten Supt. Age 53; American; 

- married. Lurge experience. Been 
in present position as superintendent fora 
number of years and previously in the same 
mill as overseer of weaving. Nearly all 
kinds of goods Is familiar with nearly all 
makes of machinery. Refers to past em 
ployers. 


1706 Cotton Supt. Age 39; American 
Has started several smail mill¢? 
Understands business trom bale cotton to 
finished cloth Has made yarns from 8’s to 
26’8 run into plaids, ginghams, etc., and is 
tamLiar with most all machinery. Can fur- 
nish :eferences. Prefers Southern States. 


1608 Supt. ef Warn Mill. A \oung 

~ man,30, mar, ied, and competent to 
fill a good position with credit. Honest, 
temperate and excellent business trainin 
and judgment. Thorough manager an 
- a ea and keenly aliveto conditions of 
today. 


1689 Supt. or Assistant Supt. Age 37; 

“ Americano; married. Large experi- 
ence a8 overseer and first-class references. 
At present employed #s overseer, but is 
capable of filling a superintendent's posi- 
tion. Worked on prints, twills, sheetings, 
«umbric and fancies. 





165: Supt. of a sma)! mill, or overseer fo 

“~ carding and spinning in a large 
mill. Has had seven years’ experience as 
overseer and supt. in good mills. Is 
thoroughly posted on both gray and colored 
work. Has a thorough knowledge ef design- 
ing, and understands all meskes of machin- 
ery. Married, and good habits. At pres- 
ent employed as assistant superintendent 
in the South. 


1673 Cotten Supt., Carder, aad Spin. 

“ mer. Age 23; Knglish;single. Lurge 
experience in English mills. Can take posi- 
tion at once. tas worked on all kinds of 
cotton machinery. 





1671 Sups. desires position in Southern 

States as supt. of cotton mill or 
overseer in large room, any department. 
Age 42; married. Has bad experience on all 
classes of white and colored work, both 
North and South. Has been South twenty 
years. At present employed, but wants bet- 
ter position. Best of references. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1600 Boss Woolen Carder or would 
take a good secondhand job. Now 
employed. but desires to change for good 
reasons. Many years’ experience in mills on 
American and English carding machinery. 
Age 41; American, married. Can start at 
once. 
16 ) Carder, or secondhand. Experi- 

enced on cassimeres, cloakings. 
blankets, shawls, jeans, and is familiar with 
Furbush, eens and Smith cards. 
Wants position in estern or Southern 
States. Can take place immediately. Age 
30; American; single. 





1701 Bess Carder. Age 39; English; 
married. Has had large experience 
as boss carder in Canadian mills, and bas 
worked in New England mills, also held 
positions in England before ae to this 
country. He has worked on all kinds of 
wool, cotton, waste, mungo and shoddy 
mixes, cassimeres, dress goods, knit goods 
and blankets. Can take position at once. 
Excellent references. 


1707 Overseer of Carding. Worked 
‘for 21 years in a woolen mill as boss 
carder, but through sickness was obliged to 
resign his position. Is now ready and 
wants a situation at once. Age 49; Ameri- 
can; married. Wants $3a day. Has work- 
ed on dress goods and flannels. 
164 Woolen Carder. Age 45; Ameri- 
~ can;married. Has worked as over- 
seer in first-class N. E. mills for the past 18 
years. He is at present employed, but 
wishes to better himself. Could leave ona 
week’s notice. Has worked on cassimeres, 


dress goods, flannels and underwear. A 
good manager of help and thoroughly com- 


petent and ‘eliable. 

1616 Overseer of Woolen Carding. 
Age 32; American; married. Has 

had long experience as second-hand on all 

kinds of stock. Can furnish excellent ref- 

erences as to character, ability, etc. 








1403 Cetten Carder with 17 years ex 
perience in N. E. mills as overseer 
and second hand, now in the South but 
wantstoreturn North. Has never worked 
for less than $3.00 but would take $2 50 to 
change. Married. Age 388. Best of refer- 
ences. 
1662 Overseer Cotton Card Reom. 
~ Age 52; American, « arried. Not 
employed at present and could take a posi- 
tion at once. Has worked on all kinds of 


goods in order mills, and is familiar with 
all kinds ot machinery. Refers to former 


employers. 

1593 Overseer Cotton Carding and 
. Combing. Now in charg of this 

department in a large N E. mill. Has had 

first-class experience and is well recom. 

mended. Age 83; married, American. All 

grades of cotton. 











1718 Second-Hand in Cetten Card 
. Room. Has had 10 years’ experience 
in N. E. mill. Understands all makes of 
machines. Can make all changes from 1 to 
20 hank. Has taken course in cotton spin. 
ning at American Correspondence Schoo! of 
Textiles. New Redford. First-class refer- 
ences. Would start at $200 a day. Young 
man and strictly temperate. 














WOOLEN SPINNERS. 
Boss W ocolen Spinner. 47 years 


1648 old. 28 years’ experience. Worked 
On all kind of stock, from X& tol? run. Tem 
erate, steady, and refers to past employers. 
ill work tor moderate salary. Not em. 
ployed and conld come atonce. Expe:ience 
on cassimeres, flannels, beavers, knit goods 
dress goods, blankets,shawls. 


1 5 19 Overseer of Weolea spinning. 

“A Age $1; married. Has wurked on 
yarns from lrun eownto 54. Some experi 
ence on shoddy. Will work tor moderate 
salary. 


1595 Overseer Worsted Spinning. 

10 years as Overseer Of spinning, 
twisting, reeling, dressing, spooling on 
worsted yarns Engiishman; age 41, mar 
ried. Now employed, but does not like sec 
tion ofcountry. A first-class man in every 


respect, 

1709 Wersted Spinser or Section 
“ Hand, Age 22 and unmarried. At 

present employed, but not satisfied with 

surroundings. Would accept moderate pay. 


1601 Weoien Spinner, or painter and 
glazer in any kind of mill. Age 31; 
Irish; married. Wants $10 50 per week. Has 
worked on cheviots, overcoatings, broad 
cloths, satinets, hosiery, yarns, etc. 
1647 Overseer Cotten Mule Spin- 
ming. Seven years’ experience as 
secondhand. Wishes to get an overseer’s 
7 Prefers Mason mules. Age 88; Catho 
ic, married. At present employed. Exper 
ience on prints, sateens, lawns, twills, etc. 
Will work for moderate salary. 








COTTON SPINNERS. 





1636 Overseer Cotten Spinning, 
. Spooling, Warping, Etc. Has 
held position seven years of second-hand 
and has taken textile school courses. Hav. 
ing had unusual opportunities to learn, be 
feels yt pen to take position as over 
seer. Highly recommended by present em. 
ployers. 
1655 Overseer of Cotten Spinning. 
Vt 42 years old; married. Experience 
as a spinner covers a period of 30 years in 
first-class N.E. mills. Has worked princi- 
pally on fine yarns, 30’st 200’s. Had some 
experience on coarse numbers. First.class 
references. 


1364 married. Thoroughly understands 
all makes of English and Mason mules. Has 
set up machinery and been expert fixer 
Wants good — as overseer of mule 
room, or would take charge ot frames. Ac 
cept $3.50 per day. Best references. 


1663 Overseer Mule Reem. Eleven 
years’ experience in Fall River 
mills, and for the ew ten years overseer of 
mule room. Excellent reference from pres 
entemplover. Age 44, married. 


1698 Overseer of Mules. 34 years old 
: married; English. 10 years’ experi 

ence, chiefly on English mules, on al) grades 

of cotton yarn, Would like to get a large 


job. 





17038 Overseer Ring Spinning,.Warp 
ing and Speeling. Is experienced 
on white work from Nos. 4’s to 80’s. Is fami 
liar with Whiton and Lowell Machine Shop 
sninning frames and spoolers and warpers. 
Wants $3 per day to start with. Age 39; 
American; married. 
1690 Cotten Mule Spinner. Age 4; 
. French; married. Has worked on 
prints and sheetings and on yarns from 9’s 
to 50’s. Firat class reference-. Two years’ 
experience as secondband and five as over 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start witb. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











Boss Weolen Weaver. Has had 
l2 years’ experience as fixer and 
two years’ as boss weaver. Has worked on 
fancy worsteds, cotton worsteds and cov- 
erts. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
machines, Age 37; English, married. At 
present employed. Cuan take a position 
with two weeks’ notice. 
1482 Weaver or Wool Sorter. Hus 
worked on cassimeres, cheviots, 
tricots, kerseys and cloakings. Good refer- 
ences. j 
1645 Overseer Weaving. Age 380; 
vo married, American. Has worked 
in weave room since he was 17 years old, as 
weaver, fixer and secondhand of weaving, 
except for a short time was traveling sales- 
man. Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, 
men’s fine worsted suitings, overcoatings, 
cloakings, etc.,on Crompton & Knowles and 
Jacquard leoms. Excellent references. 


141: Bess Weaver or Designer. 

American; age 49. Has worked on 
beavers, kerseys, dress goods, cassimeres 
and all kinds of men’s wear. Is also a good 
loom fixer. 


1712 Second-Hand or Overseer of 
le Weaving. Age 29; Amrrican; single. 
Has some knowledge of designing. Has 
worked on fancy worsteds. cassimeres and 
eheviots. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 
Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles ma 
chines. 





RR6 Boss Weaver or Boss Weaver 
‘ and Assstant Supt. Age 46; mar 
ried. Has had large experience, and work. 
ed on cassimeres, cloakings and dress goods, 
Had been in last ;position, in charge of 


weaving, for eight vears. 
1688 Overseer of Weaving in large 
x mill, designer in small mill, or as- 
sistant designer in a large mill. Age 33; 
German; single. Has worked on b-avers, 
chinchillas, fine caxsimeres, fine fancy wor. 
steds, ladie.’ dress goods, army goods, union 
cassimeres and other classes of goods. 
Strictly temperate and industrious, 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


1681 Overseer or Secondhand of 
) Cotten Weaving. Has had long 
experience as loom fixer, secondhand and 
overseer, and can turnish excellent refer 
ence». Has aleo bad charge of cloth hall 
and drawing departments. With one mill 
was 15 years. 


1687 Overseer of Weaving. Age 30; 
Scotch; married. Has worked on 
taffetas, grogran, satins, serges and grena.- 
dines, all kinds of plain and fancy cottons 
and lenos, Is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles and Whitin looms. Wants $4 per 


day. 
1668 Overseer of Weaving. Age 41; 
English; married. Has bad large 
experience as loom fixer and secondhand of 
weaving, an‘ is competent to take an over. 
seer’sjob Has worked on shirtings, sheet. 
ings, sateens, fancy lenos, and all grades of 
fine goods all the way from 2 to 25 harness. 
1655 Overseer Cotten Weaving. 
: Worked on about all kinds of cot- 
ton goods. Age 4l, American. married. At 
present employed in the South, but wants 
to change for a healthier locality. Refers 
to presen’ and past employers. 
1708 Overseer of Weaving. Has had 
15 years’ experience on 12 different 
kinds of looms and most all kinds of cotton 
goods. Has worked in some of the largest 
mills in the South. 








| 


KNITTERS. 


1084 Overseer of Kuitting and Fin- 

ishing. Age 33; married. Has just 
resigned position in the South on account of 
climate, und is ready to take place at once. 
Can furnish '-est of references. 


1641 Boss Kuitter. Has had 18 years’ 
experience on hosiery, cotton, fine 
lisle, woolen, wersted, plaited and mixed 
stock, on ladies’, misses’ and intants’, 
shaker, also on all kinds of half hose from 
108 to 200 needle and from 12 to 42 gauge on 
latch needle underwear machines and bas 
worked on spring needle machines. Age 
838; American; murried. 
598 Boss Kaitter or Supt. Axe 43; 
etl married. Is thoroughly tamiliar with 
the manufacture of ail classes of seamless 
hosiery, and can take any position at short 


notice. 
1694 Asst. Supt. or foreman of finishing 
e room Age 30; married; American. 
Large experience in first clase mills, and 
excekent references. Thoroughly under- 
stands the mauufacture of children’s, men’s 
and ladies’ flat and fleeced lined goods and 
underwear. Can repair all kinds of sewing 
machines and can take position at once. 
)657 Foreman Seamless Hosiery. 
. Age 389; American, married. At 
present employed, but can take a position 
at short notice. Has worked on cotton and 
woolen hosiery. Wants $4.00 per day. 
1666 Underwear Knitter or Supt. 
12 years’ experience on ribbed un- 
derwear on all kinds<«f yarns. Has worked 
for present employer for six years. Age 40; 
American; married. 


1717 Mnitting Machinist. Age 31; 

American; married. Is familiar 
with Lamb, Leighton and Pepper knitting 
machines: Hepworth and Beattie loopers; 
Wheeler & Wilson and National button hele 
machines; Unton button sewing machines; 
all seamers and felling machines; Singer, 
Wheeler & Wilson and Standard tacing ma 
chines At present employed, but can take 
position on two week’s notice. 


DYERS. 


= 
Dyer. “= 











16 30. Been in business 
. 12 years, ants position at once. 
Will go anywhere. Is familiar with long 
eh-in, short skein and raw stock dyeing, 


and carpet warp. 
1693 Dyer. English, of 36 years’ expe 
. rience On wool, fine worsted varns, 
piece dyes, felt cloths. carpet yarns. Under. 
stands all the different kinds of indigo vats. 
Never yet been asked to show recommend- 
ations, never before being out of a position, 
only voluntarily. Would be willing to start 
in a small place and help to build it up. 
Saepeenee making soap from all kinds or 
stock. 


1702 Dyer or secondhand in hosiery or 

~ cloth mill. Age 26; American; mar. 
ried. Nine years’ experience. Has worked 
on hosiery. wool, shoddv and mixed stock. 
Will work for moderste salary, and can take 
a position at once. Refers to past employ- 


ers. 
1704 Boss Dyer. Age 36; English; sin- 
gle. Is familiar with dyeing cotton 
yarn and warp both for bleaching, fulling 
and other purposes. Has dyed for the best 
firms ip Eneland also for export work. 
17 1 4 Cetton Yarn Dyer. Age 36; 
‘ Scotch; married. Has bad 15 years’ 
experience on fast shades. Wants $4 00 to 
start. 
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DESIGNERS. 


1635 Designer on colored cotton dress 

gouds, and shi:tings, and fancy 
worsted dress goods, piece dye, jacquard 
work in cotton, silk filing, also lappets. 
Would not consider position paying less 
than $1200 a year. Is at present employed 
in one of the leading mills, making fancy 
cotton, and is an especially bright young 
man. Karly training oo scotiand. Has been 
in this country avout four years 


1383 English Wovlen Designer. 20 
years in leading Yorkshire and Hud. 
dersfield mills as designer, supt. and weaver, 
Very large experience and would accept 
moderate salary in good mill. Age 36; mar- 
ried, English. 
1621 Designer or Assistant Supt. on 
=—+ men’s wear worsteds, coiton wors- 
teds, overcoatings, cas:imeres. High and 
low stock. Has been designer in several 
first-class mills. Age 34; married. 
1672 Designer, Overseer of Weav- 
iag, or assistant supt. Age 26; E s: 
lish; single. Has worked in various mills 
in England and this country. Holds firet 
honors diploma for weaving and designing 
(London City Guilds), Fancy worstes, 
dre-=s goods, colo: ed and fancy cotton goods. 


1622 Designer or Assistant Supt. in 
#<— woolen will. Has made a specialty 
of steamer rugs and plaid back dress goods. 
Will start at $3 a duy. D-siresto change 
from present position on account of wife’s 
health. An excellent oppo: tunity to secure 
a first-class man at moderate wages. 


1591 Designer on faney worsteds, cot- 
Ve ton worsteds, fancy cassimerrs, 
tweeds, fancy back overcoating», etc. Ex- 
perience in first-class N.E.milis. Age 30. 
At present employed, but cau accept posi- 
tion at once. 























MISCELLANEOUS. 
1418 Secretary in superintendent’s or 
office of overseer of weaving. Is 
familiar with books in use in all depart. 
ments At present, Makes out orders for 
geods from raw cotion, and follow to fin. 
ished goods ready for shipment. Also 
keeps up stock of supplies of ail kinds. Has 
re-arranged shipping and warehousing. 
Introduced and worked out bis present sys- 
1em for rnnning mill, which has ‘proved 
successful. 





158: Cloth Reem Overseer. A 

young man having good experi. 
ence a8 overseer in plain anu faney mills 
desires to change. Has worked on nearly 
all classes of cotton goods, and is recom. 
mended as a first-class figurer and gvuod 
manager of help. Can take charge of cioth 
department and shipping where botn posi 
tions are combined, or would accept posi. 
tion as office assistant. American; married. 


171 Mill Engineer and Draughts.- 

man. American; married. Would 
take 4 other responsible du.jes in connec 
tion with engineering work. References of 
the hignest character, and salary expected 
quite rea-onable. 


1713 Foreman of Picker Room, or 
**’ Painter tor some mill and weaver 
in winter or avy other winter work. Wants 
employment year around, Is an ail around 
manin wovlen mill. Has worked on beav- 
ers, blankets and tancy dress goods. Wants 
$2 per day to start. 


1602 Overseer of Cotton Mixing. Is 
— at present second-hand iu cutton 
opening roum of large N.E mill, and has 
had severa! years’ experience in this posi. 
tion. Could handle tnis department satis 
factoriiy. Good references. Age 28; mar. 
ried, American 











FINISHERS. 


15 26 Foreman of Finishing Room, 
was Folding Packing,ete Age 45; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on white and 
colored goods and prints, Is acquainted 
with every kind of machinery used in his 
business. Has worked 11 years in this 
country. Can give good references. 


1351 Boss “Weolen and Worsted 
vv Finisher is looking for a position 
paying $3.50 or more. Age 31; Has worked 
on all classes of woolen and worsted goods. 
Can furnish excellent references. 





1661 Overseer of Finishing. Age 53; 
American, married. Large experi- 
ene, and is tamiliar with Parks & Woolson 
and Curtis & Marble machinery. Has work- 
ed on cotton unions, dress goods, cassi 
meres, beavers, kerseys, coverts, army 
goods and worsteds. Can furnish excellent 
references. 


1658 Overseer Woolen Finishing 
Id Age 35; married. A number of 
years’ experience as overseer in first-class 
N. E. mills. Worked principally on kerseys, 
meltons, unions and cassimeres, and is 
familiar with Curtis & Marble, Parks & 
Woolson and Cleveland machines. ~ First- 
class references. 


1716 Fimisher. Age 29; English; mar- 
) ried. Has worked as wet finisher, 
shearer, gigger, second-hand and overseer. 
Prefers a mill making cassimeres, wor- 
steds, dress goods and face finished goods. 
A high grade of goods. Is familiar with 
all kinds of American and English finishing 
machinery, and can keep same in the best 
of repairs. Prefers Bastern States. Can 
take position at ore week’s notice. Best 
of references. 





171 5 Second-Hand in Cone Wind- 
“ ing or Spooling Room. Age 24; 
single Has worked on all kinds of White 
and colored yarns trom 4 to 60, Is familiar 
with Foster. Broadbent ard George W 
Payne mechinery. 


1566 Wasted bv a good practical 
e man. a position as Overseer of 
slashing, warping, beaming and spooling. 
Now employed, but would change for a 
position in a first class Northern mill. 
1685 Boss Dresser or Assistant De- 
signer. Has taken a thorough 
course in designing, and is wel) up 1n caicu 
lations and in the making of fancy men’s 
wear goods of all kinds. Has worked in 
Scotland and three years in this country. 
His knowledge of yarn calculations and 
practical experience as dresser tender 
makes him well fitted to fill a position as 
boss dresser and to run a@ room in an up to 
date and efficient manner. or to fill a posi 
tion as designer or assistant. 


1695 A young man would like to obtain 

“~~ a position in some Southern cotton 
mill as assistant supt., or some such posi 
tion, where he would have an opportunity 
to learn the business thoroughly. Hasth o 
retical and some practical knowledge. 





1639 Silk Supt. or Boss Weaver. Ex 
ve perience covers ribbons, piece 
oods, velvets, jacquard, plain and plaids 
jas had practical experience as loom fixer, 
designer and overseer. Earlv training in 
Germany and later in some of the beat silk 
mills in this country. Also understands 
manufacture of corduroy. 


1557 Bleacher, overseer or second 
Y! hand. Well recommended, good 
training, reliable. Wants $2.50. Age 27; 
married, 








PATENTS. 





Patents. 


(Concluded from pege 603.) 


ur-Cutting Machine, 646,265. John Der- 
bohlaw, New York City. 

Fibrous Materials, Machinery for Pre- 
paring for Spinning. 644,420. John 
Good, New York City. 

‘abrics, Method of Knitting. 644,465. 
Geo. E. Rutledge, Chicago, IIL, as- 
signor to the George D. Whitcomb Co., 
same place. 

Fabric, Knitted. 644,466. Geo. E. Rut- 
ledge and Ulysses G. Lee, Chicago, IIl., 
assignors to the Geo. D. Whitcomb 
Company, same place. 

Fabrics, Method of Forming Knitted. 
644,467. Geo. E. Rutledge and Ulysses 
G. Lee, Chicago, Ill., assignors to the 
Geo. D. Whitcomb Co., same place. 

Knitting Machine. 645,924. James E. 
Tuttle, Melrose, Mass., assignor to 
Chas. F. Murphy, Boston, Mass. 

Knitting Machine, Circular. 645, 708. 
Harry A. Houseman, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to the Standard Machine 
Co.. of Pennsylvania. 

Knitting Machine, Circular. 645,676. 
Frank Wilcomb, Pawtucket, R. L, as- 
signor to the Standard Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn 

Knitting Machime. 645,332. Ferdinando 
Rosati. Milan, and Corradino Petrini 
and Ruggiero Petrini, Chieti, Italy, as- 
signers to the Berliner Taxameter 
Gesellschaft, Francke & Co., Gesell- 
schaft mit Beschrankter Haftung, 
Berlin, Germany. 

Knitting Machine. - 644,308. Albert White, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Knitting Machine. 646,336. Louis N. D. 
Williams, Ashbourne, Pa., assignor 
of one-half to Robert W. Scott, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 

Loom-Snhuttle. 646,319. Daniel M. Seaton, 
New York City, assignor to the Ameri- 
can Automatic Loom Co., same place. 

Lap-Robe, Plush, 644,809. Joseph 
Stroock, New York City. 

Loom Attachment. 644,984. Peter Lam- 
bert, Fall River, Mass. 

Looms, Box-Motion for. 644,692. John W. 
Small, Haw River, N. C. 

Looms, Shuttle-Box for. 644,958. Horace 
Wyman, Worcester, Mass., assignor to 
the Cromptor & Knowles Loom 
Works, same place. 

Looms, Shuttle Checking and Releasing 
Mechanism for. 645,030. Henry I. Har- 
riman, New York City. 

Loom-Shuttles, Tension Device for. 644,- 
8%. ' Fred Carpentier, Woonsocket, 
R. EL 

Looms, Friction Warp-Rack for. 644.429. 
Wm. J. Irwin, New York City. 

Looms, Heddle for. 644,371. Samuel Sew- 
all, Tewksbury, Mass. 

Loom, 645,525. George F. Hutchins, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Looms, Protector Mechanism for. 645,411. 
Fred A. Whitmore, Hopedale, Mass., 
assignor to the Draper Co., same place 
and Portland, Me. 

loom, 645,637 Clinton Alvord, Worces- 
ter, Mass., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments to the Preston Hose and Tire 
Company, of Maine. 
ms. Shedding Mechanism for. 645,636. 
Clinton Alvord, Worcester, Mass., as- 
signor by mesne assignments to the 
Preston Hose and Tire Company, of 


Maine. 





Loom 645,913 Henry W. Cray, May's 
Landing, N. J., assignor to the Draper 
Co., Portland, Me., and Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Leoms, Warp Stop-Motion for. 645,912. 
Alvah W. Clement, Hopedale, Mass., 
assignor to the Draper Company, 
Hopedale, Mass., and Portland, Me. 

Looms, Indicator Mechanism for. 645,562. 
Harry Hardwick, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Looms, Shuttle for. 645,695. Zephirin 
Thuot, Fall River, -Mass. 

Mercerizing, Apparatus for. 645,698. 
Leonard Weldon, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Measuring Device, Cloth. 645,652. Oliver 

E. Webber, Manning, 8S. C. 

Spinning Apparatus. 645,915. G. O. Dra- 
per, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to the 
Draper Company, same place and 
Portland, Me. 

Spinning, Self-Acting Mule for. 645,928. 
James Pickford, Oldham, England. 
Spindle Bands, End-Holder for. 645,519. 
Wm. H. Bracewell, Fiskdale, Mass., 
assignor to the Draper Co., Hopedale, 

Mass., and Portland, Me. 

Seed-Cotton Fan Machine. 644,145. Thos. 
J. Overstreet, Norman, Okla. 

Spindle for Spinning, Twisting, Doubling 
and Winding Machines. 644,572. Carl 
Bergman, Meissen, Germany. 

Spinning Machines, Top-Roll Saddle and 
Stirrup Therefor for. 646,258. John Bils- 
borough, Bristol, R. I., assignor of one- 
half to Joseph A. Prescott, Foxbor- 
ough, Mass. 

Winding Machines, Yarn-Clearer for 
646,028. Henry M. Girdwood, Salford, 
Eng. 

Woven Fabric. 646,123. Martim Koeck, 
Oshkosh, Wis., assignor by mesne as- 
signments to the Northwestern Grass 
Twine Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Warping Machines, Creel for. 645,376. 
Chas. Slingland and George F. Kuett. 
Paterson, N. J. 

Woven Fabric. 645,318. Maud R. Hartz, 
Richmond, Va. 

Weft-Replenishing Mechanism for Looms 
645,897. Abram D. Emery, Taunton, 
Mass. 

Yarn-Controller. 645,931. Thos. Ash- 
worth, Urmston, England, assignor to 
John Shaw Gaunt, Manchester, Eng- 
land. 


—*Mississippi, McComb City. Site has 
been purchased for the new mill at this 
place, and work will begin on construc- 
tion of same during March. The capital 
stock thas been increased to $150,000. De- 
tails concerning ithe plant were reported 
in a previous issue. 


—*New York, Baldwinsville. It is re 
ported that John Charles Miller, who 
purchased the knitting mill formerly 
operated by J. C. & J. C. Miller, intends 
to form a stock company for purpose of 
putting the plant in operation. 


—*Oregon, Ashland. A _ proposition to 
form a company with capital of $30,000 
and build mill on site of one destroyed 
by fire, operated and owned by E. K. & 
G. N. Anderson, is now being considered. 
J. R. Norris, E. A. Sherwin and J. R. 
Casey were appointed to canvass for 
$15,000, to be subscribed by the citizens, 
E. K. & G. N. Anderson, to fernish the 
site and balance of necessary capital. 
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EASTON BURNHAM LiNE Co, 
| Sytiate les b QUFACTURE OF 


use in THE See COTTON, WOOL & SILK 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 








Pocasset Worsted Co. 
WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting Purposes. 


THORNTON, R. I. 











FLYER SPUN 


Mehair and Worsted 


YARNS. 


— 
=] Mohair Plushes, 
———4 Worsted and Cotton Braids. 


D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861. — 














YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton yarn: Spinners continue busy 
with prices firmly maintained. There 
is much complaint by knitters who 
claim that the prices charged are un- 
reasonably high. The spinners have 
taken advantage of the continued de- 
mand for cotton fleece-lined under- 
wear and prices in consequence have 
been nearly doubled within the last 
year. The spinners have been reap- 
ing large profits. We hear of one miil 
in the South which has earned its cap- 
ital in one year. The knitters are 
many of them putting in spinning ma- 
chinery to protect themselves from 
these high and unreasonable prices. 
The weaving trade continues to use 
great quantities of yarn in almost all 
numbers from 2/6s to 2/40s. The price 
for 2/26s, a year ago, was 13 cents per 
pound, while today it is 27 cents per 
pound. ‘The weavers, although very 
busy, claim that prices will be lower 
within a month or six weeks. Spin- 
ners are not expecting a decline before 
November. It certainly seems as 
though spinners would be able to 
maintain account of the 
great demand for cotton worsted re- 
quiring this cotton yarn. The demand 
for cotton yarn is without parallel in 
industry, 


prices on 


the history of the woolen 
brought about by the high prices for 
wool which have been prevailing. The 
spinners of combed Egyptian yarn 
have advanced prices to the breaking 
point. 1/20s combed Egyptian yarn 
has been advanced from 28 cents of 
one year ago to 42 cents per pound. 
This price the knitters say is prohib- 
itive, and they are in consequence 
withdrawing their samples from the 
market. Buyers are asking if they can 
get this balbriggan underwear at 25 
cents per dozen advance. The knitters 
are obliged to tell them that they 
must get $1.50 per dozen advance on 
the present price. Knitters own some 


of this class of yarn, but when this is 
used all will be forced off these goods, 
and will either use carded cotton or 
shut down. These prices are brought 
about largely by the cotton yarn trust, 
though also due to the actual 
scarcity of the cotton itself, on ac- 
count of the ocean steamers being 
withdrawn for English transports. 
There is much dissatisfaction at the 
present state of affairs, and the high 
prices will undoubtedly aid the wool- 
en manufacturers in the sale of all- 
wool goods. 

Worsted Yarn: Spinners continue 
busy at present on orders taken early 
in the season, but indications point to 
a slack period. Already spinners of 
fine yarns are offering concessions, 
and prices refused a month ago are 
now gladly taken. The coarser quali- 
are holding their and the 
present orders are all calling for yarns 
made out of 3/8 to 1/4 blood yarn in 
ranging from 2/28 to 2/6. 
Weavers purchased more fine yarn 
than was required and now are forced 
on new styles with cheaper qualities 
It certainly looks 
as though making the finer 
cloth forced to shut 
down unless orders begin to come for- 


ties own 


numbers 


and lower prices. 

weavers 
class of will be 
ward in the next three or four weeks. 
The heavy-weight season, so far, is a 
great disappointment. The 
expected a good demand for cloth out 
but the orders 
placed were almost wholly for cotton 


weavers 


of fine worsted yarn, 
worsted and for cloths out of cheviot 
Some very heavy orders have 
for this class of yarn at 
At the be- 


yarn. 
been given 
very satisfactory prices. 
ginning of the season, buyers, realiz- 
ing that an order meant nothing to 
them, ordered heavily, and after in- 
specting sample ends cancelled 40 per 
cent. of the orders placed. The woolen 
trust, it is reported in New York, suf- 
fered heavily from these cancellations 


and today have many looms idle. The 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 68 to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOOL CcCoOTTon 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 





A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 
on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 


Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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clothiers have refused to buy any 


cloth costing over $2.00 per yard, and 
have not taken much 
The weavers, finding themselves with- 
out orders at that price, made an en- 
tirely new line of samples out of the 
material and are offering the 
same at 25 cents per yard under price. 
The only mills which are sold up are 
those manufacturing cotton worsted 
cloth, and these mills have more work 
than they can well attend to. The 
yarns for these cotton worsteds have 
advanced on certain lines from 13 
cents per pound a year ago to 27 cents 
per pound today, and it is stated that 
the woolen mills have ordered so ex- 
tensively of this yarn that if cotton 
any material decline it 
ruin many of the woolen manu- 
One or two 


at that price. 


saine 


yarn shows 
will 
facturers in the country. 
of the large mills which 
yarn, better than a half-blood quality, 
by making low prices have sold up to 


owned fine 


jobbers who have not canceled orders 
to any extent. These styles have taken 
the place of the fine styles of the 
Rockville mills which have in conse- 
quence suffered. Australian yarns are 
being offered at least 10 per 
pound off from the highest price and 
in some instances the price has been 
much lower. Many of the mills own- 
ing high priced yarn, being unable to 
sell profitably, have taken on orders 
for cheviot cloths instead of their de- 
It is said, 


cents 


sired fine fancy worsteds. 
however, that within the next 60 days 
buyers must purchase more fine cloth, 
undoubtedly a lower range of 


It is said that the light-weight 


but at 
prices. 
goods are not selling as well as ex- 
pected and that many of these cloths 
The trust, it is 
returned. 


are being returned. 
said, have had 1000 
The cloaking manufacturers are plac- 
Oxford 


cases 


ing some good orders for 
mixes in hard-twisted 2/6s, to manu- 
worsted overcoating. 


have been placed 


facture pebble 
Some large orders 
for 1/8s. The astrachan manufactur 
ers are beginning to be interested in 
lustre yarn and have many samples 
out for Oxford worsteds. 

The dress goods manufacturers con 


216 Church &St., 
| 206 Chestaut &St., 





CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &St., Bostes 


New York. 
Philadelphia 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co.. N.Y. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & C0,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


74-78 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
dts WARPS 
COTTON 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


403 and above. 
YARNS "sn 
FITCHBURG, 


mass. WARPS 


E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton Hosiery Yarns, 
Double and Twist Yarns for 
the Weaving Trade. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 
Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harzess Twines. 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished 


Hdady c& Street, 


corr, YARNS woszes 
WOOLEN, BRAI Ds 7s 


PROVIDINCHE, RA. I. 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





WILLIAM FIRTH, PRESIDENT. FRANK B. COMINS, TREASURER. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 
150 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


The “Drosophore” and “Vortex” Humidifiers. 


Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of 
infringements. 


WE HAVE, WITH INSTALLATIONS IN HAND, 
ORDERS FOR OVER 2,000 HUMIDIFIERS. 


SS Y ARNS == 


SOLIS : & BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


from 2s to 268 siegle and ply. 
SPECIALTY—FIRE HOSE CORD and YARNS 
put up on tubes wound on Universal System. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, - - : LOWELL, MASS. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 

















Manufacturers of - - - - | 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Merclrized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and T wists. 

We are alwavs pleased to assist our patrons of ‘the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 

We use a uniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manufacture. 
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tinue busy and are using considerable 
yarn in 2/14s, 2/26s and 2/32s. This 
branch of the industry is using more 
worsted yarn than the wear. 
The spinners of French spun yarn 
continue busy, with good prospects 
for maintaining prices, and are secur- 
ing good orders, Many of the knitters 
who have been heretofore well filled 
with orders are on the market to place 
orders at the going price. We note 
that the large French spun yarn mill 
is now in operation, and will undoubt- 
edly relieve the short supply of these 
yarns, The top combers are begin- 
ning to feel the slack demand for tops 
and are running less freely. It is 
stated that buyers are using more 
woolen fabrics and consequently the 
worsted manufacturers will not be so 
busy. We look for a good business 
the coming season. The heavy-weights 
will be ordered late and prices will be 
lower for the fabrics. Boom prices 
will not prevail. 

Woolen Yarn: Spinners continue 
busy, but cancellations are beginning 
to tell on production. Weavers who 
have bought more yarn than they can 
use are working hard to have orders 
cancelled as otherwise this yarn must 
be carried by them until another sea- 
son. Of late, certain manufacturers 
have been ordering the purchase of 
stock for yarn for future delivery 
when prices have seemed to advance, 
and when a decline has taken place 
have tried to repudiate the orders. 
This has already failed one yarn spin- 
ner and the spinners are tiring of this 
treatment, and if those having or- 
dered yarn do not fulfil their con- 
tracts, law suits will undoubtedly be 
the result. Knitters are placing orders 
for yarn as the occasion requires, and 
are securing concessions over the 
boom prices by five cents per pound. 
Spinners are having many orders for 
yarn to manufacture French flannels. 


men’s 


This yarn is made very carefully, re- 
quiring white yarn, free from specks 
or imperfections of any kind. 

We note a curious state of’ affairs 
among manufacturers. Instead of try- 
ing to bear prices, many seem anxious 





A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEBEC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines ot al) kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET S8TS., 
FPhiladeiphia. 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for—. 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











FRENCH AND BRADFORD SYSTEMS 


B. F. Boyer « Co., 
WORSTED YARNS 


IN WHITE AND MIXES. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL 
Delaware and Cooper Sts. 


Camden. N. J. 








to have prices maintained, as 
own wool at extreme rates. 
they thankful 
have been maintained until they se- 
cured orders covering production. 
Large quantities of cotton continue to 
be used and wool noils and thread 
waste is also extensively worked. 
Wool noils are being firmly main- 
tained on account of the demand. It 
is noted on the market 
that dealers are working hard to hold 
prices. If a material decline occurs, 
dealers will y in large 
blocks. It is stated that the coming 
clip will be held for old prices and 
dealers will hold out of the market itn 
consequence. The country banks in 
the West will encourage the farmers 
to hold out. The London wool sales 


many 
Knitters 
that prices 


State are 


Boston wool 


lose money 
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NEW ENCLAND THREAD CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPOOL COTTON onsm: 5 to 100, 


In All Grades and Lengths on Speols and Tubes. 
Seaming Yarns on Cones; Polished Threads and Yarns on Bobbins. 


DYEING AND BLEACHING of All Kinds of Yarns and Narrow Fabric 
a Specialty. Best of Spring Water for Bleaching. 


PAW TUCH ET, FR. Ii. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut’street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Colored and Bleached Yerns Furnished PAWTUCKET, R.I. 


any manner 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY Co., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
















































Manufacturers of 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. tx‘tsir coops axp woven ranuice 
Novelty Yarns. WORSTED, MOHAIR AND SILK. IN COTTON, WOOL, 
Cotton Warps. pent gy gy AND TUBES. IN FANCY TWIST 
HAYES, ©. H. & co. 


ative Lines of Woolens 


Rep ee. HAYES & CO. 


Liberal arrangements made with manufacturers or men controll- 
ing mills’ productions. 
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ended the 24th of March, Over 110,000 
bales were withdrawn from the mar- 
ket and the sales ended with a decline 
as compared with close of last series, 
of 15 per cent. This makes about 20 
to 30 per cent. since January Ist. We 
have just received an interesting let- 
ter from France, which we will quote 
to show the condition of affairs in Eu- 


rope:— 

“The decline has itself 
felt as quickly as we expected... There 
is in Europe a very great interest in 
maintaining prices of wool caused by 
the high prices paid in the last month 
of 1899. As a consequence the import- 
ers do all they can to protect 
Thread waste in fine quality is much 
sought after for America and this de- 
mand has caused this merchandise to 
be firmly held.” We may deduct from 
the present situation that dealers 
of wool both in this country 
and in Europe own wool at high 
prices which eventually they must sell 
at low prices, and it will therefore not 
be easy to secure the full decline until 
they are forced to part with wool for 
financial or other reasons. 

To the importers are 
fighting to maintain prices, we quote 
the following, under date of March 
15th:— 

“The second series of sales opened 
under unfavorable’ circumstances. 
Great hesitation the 
part of dealers and prices declined 10 
per cent. With better selection prices 
regained 3 to 5 per cent. of previous 
fall. Owners, confident of the future, 
intend 


not made 


rates. 


show how 


was shewn on 


to withdraw large quantities, 
and the third series, which opens May 
8th, will have a net available amount 
of 170,000 bales, which, with the 110,- 
000 bales withdrawn, will make 280,- 
000 bales to offer. America bought 10,- 
000 at the sales just closed. 
Buyers are operating cautiously and 
mills are trying to sell holdings of fine 
wool purchased in November at lower 
prices. We believe the spinners will 
have a good steady business when the 
demand begins to be felt, but there 
will be no more booms until after Noy- 
ember.” 


bales 


WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 
SPINNERS OF 


W orstrep YARNS 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 
Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 


DAVIDSON & BROOKE, 
ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, 


Bleachers 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Warns, 
Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 


2562-62-64 No. 3rd St., PHILA., PA. 
EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 








Mercerized, 

Turkey Red, 

Gassed 
Jacquard and Harness Twines. 


} Cotton Yarns. 








Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The prices on cotton have remained 
firm, with an upward tendency, since 
our last report, and the demand for 
yarn has continued good, and some 
advances are noted. There is every 
prospect now of continued good prices 
until fall, mills sold 
up practically. Of course, with the 
immense amount of yarn to be deliv- 
at the prevailing, 
there will be very little pressure to 


as most are 


ered, prices now 
sell, which should keep prices firm. 
While the new crop of cotton will 


probably be large, this fact can never 





be definitely ascertained, until it is 
marketed, no matter how large 
it is, there will be plenty of mills out 
of cotton, and ready to take all that 
is offered, when the crop commences 


and 


coming in. 
Both Eastern and Southern yarns 

are held considerably above list price, 

except inferior grades. We quote the 

following as about today’s prices:— 
Warps :— 

20/1 

22/1 

26s 

16s 

14s 

14/2 

16/2 

20/2 

| 30/2 


‘ 21 
214 to 22 
224 to 23 

20 

194 

21 

22 

234 

80 


. 19 to 
. 20 to 
214 to 


28 to 
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tee —— CROFT, SONS a co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W. J. 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 





ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Worsted 


as ee YARNS, 


<u 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, =" Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Millis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLIS. 


Thomas ae 


\ on 


o 





Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS -— of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 


Brai ds, etc. 
..-Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 
BRISTOL, MR. I. 


Gnge Camplll Ge 
os a 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


mane Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mille, Frankford. Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT 4T., PHILA. 
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40/2 . ; ; ‘ . 39 to40 | to 19%c. for 10s cones. Rise \c. per 
8/s . , ; . 164 to 17 | number to 15s. 

Combed Egyptian yarns have been 
8s to 10s soft . 164t917 | advanced to prices that are in many 
14/1 . . ‘ ; f 19 instances prohibitive. 

16/1 . : ‘ . 194 | Worsted yarn is easier to some ex- 
20s_ . . 20 to 21 tent; it is being offered at 2c. to 3c. 
198. - 20 to21 | jower, 


8/3. : P : . 16 2 vo t , ; 
14/2 . 90 The demand for woolen and merino 


Skein :— 


16/2 . j , 904 | yarn is still good. The price of wool 
20/2 . ; , . . 224 to 23 | is somewhat easier and the market 
30/2 ° , ‘ : 30 | for cloths has eased off a trifle. 

9/4 slac e . -, + 18 tole | = 

8/2 soft . : 18 | —The history of civilization teaches 
12/3 . G : : : 184 | us that it has never been possible to 
| stop progress if it is genuine. 


16/3 . ' ' 19 


Southern cones (various qualities) :— 
—Every dyestuff requires its own 
6s to 8s : , ; . 18 to 184 Me . 


10s. _ 184 to 19 | particular treatment in order to obtain 
lanl. ' . 194 to 20 | the best results possible, and the in- 
18s . , ’ . . 204 to 214 telligent dyer will find this out sooner 
oe . p ‘ . 21 to22 | or later. 


2 ; : . 214 tos ' 
a : a to fe —In all probability the.art of dyeing 


30s... , : 2 . 274 to 284 | indigo was transferred from there 
40s. : : ; . Bt to35 | into ancient Egypt, following the 
| tracks of commerce, and was then 
| further transplanted to Phoenicia and 
| Italy. 


Shuttle cops:— 


6s to 8s : : : . 164 to 17 
terre es .  .17 017% 
198. . ; . 174to18 | —So far as we know, there do not 


16s. . . 18 to19 | exist any manuscripts on dyeing writ- 
Pastern hosiery yarn, basis 19\c. ten by the Greeks or Romans. 








SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
N WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY & vO, 47 LEONARD 547., NEW YORK. 


——-MONUMENT? MILs, 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to” @Os. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS ot 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons -» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 



















TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 















MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 









SALESROOMS : ‘77, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 
Domestic Thrown a of of every slettaity” Fore Ray Pure = Silks for the woolen 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.. - NEW YORE. 


ot our popularity is no secret to cur customers 
I H E S E<( RE | Experience has taught them that we give them 
. better work and better service than they can get 


elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper Street above Clearfield Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
Dyers of All Kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps. 


EUGENE F. FREUND 
New York 
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STUDIO AND OFFICE 
140 MAIDEN LANE 






Designer of 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND SILK DRESS GOODS, 


TIE SILKS, RIBBONS, WARP AND SURFACE 
PRINTS, UPHOLSTERY, DRAPERY, CAR- 
PETS, CURTAINS, CHENILLE, Etc. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«Dyers and Finishers,-~~~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRToe ck F'OsSTHR co., 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 


New Work Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome %. 
WORKS: Tayler. Emerald and Adams St.. Kensington, Philadelphia. Pa. 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT, 
CLOBE DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


Frankford, Philadelphia,.Pa. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Warps and Skein Pyeing. 














HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, HR. I. 





Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. ““tvans‘s** 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


orrice WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


DUNCAN c&O& BAILII, 


COHOES DYE WORKS, “““°°"*conoes, wn. y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Wool and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 lbs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 








The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Co. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS, 


DEALERS IN Ontario & Lawrence Sts , 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS : 
All Numbers Up to 140. 2 Ply In Philadelphia, Pa. 
Combed Peelers, Egyptians, & 

Sea isiands « SENS 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & 00, *ixaweYorax”” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING HOPOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehiheim o | M. 











; BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 NW. Front St; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 


COLUMBIA PRINT WORKS, 


Bleachers, Dyers, Printers and Finishers, 
OF ALL KINDS OF FABRICS. 
3-4 and 6-4 Woolens and Mixed Cassimeres, 
ALSO 
Cottons and Linens. 


JOHN CAPSTICK & SONS, Montville, N. J. 


Freight via D. L. & W. R. R. 








New York Office. Lawrence Building, 190 West Broadway. 





- 
Wa. DuDLEY, Pres. Isaac H. RoGers, Treas. JOHN MCPARLAN, Mgr. 


PHILADELPHIA LINEN FINISHING COMPANY, 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF LINEN 
Towels and Damask, also Torkey Red Damask, Centre Covers, - 
Doylies, Napkins, Carriage Robes, Dusters, etc. 
Frankford Ave. and Tacony &t., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 





145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MILWAUKEE. 
43 N. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. Zurich, SWITZERLAND. 








DYESTUFFS 








Ww. J. Matneson & Go. ta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD (0. 


40 STONE STREET. NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO, 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 
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TRE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES : 648, 650, 651 Toe Bourss, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St.. PHILADELPHIA. , Works: CHESTER,!} PA. 


——MANUFAOTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 
FuUsTIC. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, 9 “**¥$K&ex v=. 


MOLT BROS., 


MILLBURY, MASS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


Wool Scouring, Raw Stock in Piece. 
Dyeing all shades. Unions and shades. 


All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 





OAKES MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atianta. 





BE. EE. ATTHAUS c& CoO., 
174-176 Purchase St., BOSTON. 
Sole Agents for the 
AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, WN. Y., U. S. A. 
ANIZIZAINE AND ALIZARINE COrtLons. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. 





Extracts of Indige, Indigo Carmine. 
Endigotine, Refined and Reduced Indigo. 
Indigo Substitute. 
Bisulphite ef Soda. 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% 


Soaps. Acetate of Chrome. 


Cutch and Gambier Extracts. 
Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 
Specialties: 
French Dressings and Finishings 
for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 


E. M. THAYER 
Importer and Manufacturer, 
1O6 ANDIi2 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, ANILINES, EXTRACT CUTCH, GAMBIER, SUMAC. LOGWOOD, Eto. 
SILK AND MIXED GOODS. SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, MILL SUPPLIES. 








DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J. KELLER & C0., 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. {35 Pearl St., Boston. 
18 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Aniline Colors, 
Dyewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts, 


FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton colors, 
novelties and specialties for calico printing. 














—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 


~~ —- 
| New York Philadelphia 
100 William St. ; 109 No. Water St. | 


Boston Chicago 
163 Oliver St. 





, 
-o- 
4 


Schoellkopf 


Hartford & Hanna Co. 
BUFFALO. 


~oAmerican 4ay }S. Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals 


| Neenah, Wis. Milwaukee 
Watertown, N. Y. oT 4a td 


, 
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PATENTED, 


"FOR COTTON. 


Non-injurious to the fibre, 
No acid necessary in dyeing, 
Will not bleed. 


Applicable to Warps, Skein Yarn, Piece Goods, New 
Stock and Hosiery. 


Fast to Air, Acid, Light, Milling and Cross-dyeing. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ST. DENNIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO., cinitee, 


——SOLD BY 


SYKES & STREET, 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 














Dyewood Extracts «¢ Liquors, 


FUAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


188-137 EBronmt Street, New Work. 


Berlin Ant ine Works, 


12 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pear! Street, Boston, Mass. 122 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 


Aniline Oil, Salt, Eto. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 











Rhodamineés, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 
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Even the Moon, should she descend into the \\ 
Bleach tub would quickly lose her yellowish tint, 
were she treated with 


Peroxide of Sodium. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William St., N. Y. 


) y K\ \iiaa | | 


a of S001UM 








Oo. Ss. JANNEY & Co., 


IN DIGO.- 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 
Correspondence Requested. 


10 Kilby Street. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


S Iti i Direct Dyei 
Aniline Colors! eeis3'"Shattes matened ang 
samples furnished on application. 




















NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN 8T. “in PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH 8T 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CENCENNATE. HAMILTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 
Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 
Phenocyanine, 


Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 
Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 





B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR Vo Acid, 
BLEACHING ° 


Vo Soap, 
07 Ta 


COTTON Vo Tender Yarn. 
BOSSON & LANE, 


Sole Manufacturers. ee = 1) Ss kl a Be 








Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson "i 


Manutacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
DYEWOODS Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 
ea LOGWOOD EXTRACTS *:::."=:. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °°‘SASESS SESS. oanapa. 





"gs. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 
Boston, Mass, Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 


for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 
D t ff d and full particulars sent on application. 
yes u S an Nubia One Dip Fast Black for Woolens, 
Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, etc. Agent for 
Chemicals Stutz & Co,, London, W. F. Stutz, Caicutte 
® and Williams & Co , Madras 


American Aniline Company, 


Kmperters and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALSai EXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








ESTABLISHED i865. 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUF'NC CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers 


ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . .. 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK 


New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEV BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk. Prompt Shipment. 


Hai. CC. WEIHE 


FAST BLACK DYEING MACHINERY 


FOR HOSIERY. 
2731 North Sixth Street, - . ae 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 22s5.Jcrteces. 


sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarns 
a Specialty, 134 te 150 North 22d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHMAN& FOLEY, SCOURING SALTS, 


Wool Bleach and Fast Wool Mordants, 
Correspondence Solicited..... 235 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 
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Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WORLD [164 


















Cypressia remarkable for ite great durability. There isno other wooed so 
well adapted tor the manufacture of Tanks, Vats,. Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. We 
handle Cypress from the Stump, and our stock is of the best. 
Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER co., BOSTON. 
Pine or Cedar 


19 Tanks are not as durable and no 
met He cheaper than 

SAREE TS Caldwell 

Beit | te Cypress Tanks. 

ie ee The Red Gulf Cypress we use will 
sk , sithe , twist, shrink, 

, al oT) Lea neither pas | agro shrip 
A a Our prices will interest you; so wil! 


a. " . t ‘ 
oS a our Lilustraced catalogue 
= : My RRR TET! W.E. Caldwell Co., 


oh la A I 202 Brook St., Louisvilie,(Ky. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
The Cypress Lumber Co. 
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TANK... 
CYPRESS FACTORY. For Cleaning Woo!) Waste. Superior to any 


now in use. Manufactured by the Stillman- 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send for 


{rentar 
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CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Cedar Vat and Tank Factory, 


Works & re yy Address, Darby St’n. Pa., 
P.W.&B.R.R. Mail Address, 78rd 
Fy Woodinwd Ave., Philada. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
leaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
tec. RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
apacity or shape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate,and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


















BLEACHING AND DYEING MACHINERY 





BLEACHING “© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 

CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 
DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
HUSK. 

ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 

CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 

ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





CONTINUOUS CRABBING MACHINES. 


| 
Birch Bros. IMPROVED TENTERING MACHINES 


Somerville Machine Works. 


finishers. 
Somerville, - Mass. will sew wet or dry. 


SEWING MACHINES 
Also, fullline of BLEACHING, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 











Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishi 
eaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING [PACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 

Compiete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGOS 


54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 





We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 
SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works 


SCHUYULERILE HAVEN. PA. 


Thomas Burkhard, 


Dye House Copper-Work, Tipping 
Dye Tanks, Steam Spray Pipes, 
Dippers, Copper Stille for Re- 
covering Benzine, Etc., Etc 


494 and 496 Flushing Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DY Drying and dSuipbur 
House Poles of Natural Ss 
E STICKS iicnsciciesorvaterst ( = DYE STICKS. 
Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 


in Standard No. 1 and ‘ Selects” without Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water 
knots. grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven | rown Cedar. Ialso make Sticks to suit the Klauder, 
RI 








Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest scien by Eh egg, Te Fy 
lor mills and all enclosures. Manufactured aching and Bhip! phur poles from finer grades of lumber. 
by, prices and all information from Poles for rolling ruge on, ete 


| Write fo or pri ond mention Textile World 
E. M. HAEDRICH, | — FRANK — EY, Cedar Brook; P.O, 
J. 


311}¢ Walnut St., Philadeiphia. | amden Co., N. 
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FOR 


ENTILATION 


USE 


we NposTox. THE BERRY WHEEL. 


“CYCLONE” FAN! 


Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 


Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 














STEAM HEATING, VENTILATING. 


CEO. MATTERN, 
VENTILATING ENCINEER, 


and General Contractor. 
26 Clinten Place, 44 East Sth St... New York. 


Manufacturer of Exhaust Wheels for Merchanical Ventilat 
a> o ing, Cooling, Drying, Remcving Steam, Dust, Smoke, etc. Electric 

ee Motors and Wiring. Sheet Iron Work. 

Made of Wrought Iron, and Steel Blades. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS :——— 


enisaiaaiie a 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


THE HARDY MACHINE | '99 Pattern 
COMPANY’S 


For 40 and 45 Inch Cards. 








Traverse Grinder 








—— she oh Runs with one. belt. _ — Patent Differential Motion. Hard 
ened Journais. No Se'screws to bruise the Jonrnals. 
Is Made in America and Fully Guaranteed. Hardy Machine Co., Biddeferd, Me. 


SHODDY, ETC. 741 








The Blackman Air Propellor 


EXHAUST OR PRESSURE. 


Heating, Drying am 


VENTILATING. 


Write for cuts and description of New Heater for 
Drying. 


D. P. COSLINE, ny. £. AGenr, 


P. ©. Bex 1608. Boston. 
GEo. GERRY ék& SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 








WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 


Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 


Chas. W. Becker, Asgt., 


Amsterdam, N, Y. 


Cotton, Wool, Noils, Shoddies 


COTTON and WOOLEN WASTES 
Manufacturer Cotton and Wool Shoddies. 


Custom Carvenizing Wool Noils. 
Garnettirg. Picking. Carding, etc., Dyeing Cotten and Weel. 
BUY FOR SPOT CASH ee MINDS OF WASTE. 
From Cott i and Hosiery Mills. 


THE GARFIELD WOOLEN CO. SHODDY WM. H. H. SLACK 
. MANUFACTURERS & BRO. 
Fine Wool Shoddies and B) Extracts, | Springfield, Vt. 
cSesngMshing, Cereenzie ane | Caronied Soe FLOCKS 
a9 GARFIELD, N. J A Specialty. 
CARBONIZER iss JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 
whiteand soft 


Also Bi-Sulphite of Sods, Bits o.: ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 
MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. Examination of Mill Supplies 


13 Pearl Street, Boston. a Specialty. 
Works at So. Wilmington, Mass., B. & M. RR, 
Southern Division. 105 East 39th St. New York 
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THE x 


American Tool & Machine Co. 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 











ar . 


| oo | Manufacturers of 
Miles Weston 
ces Hydro 
Extractors 

















t 








ws 
He ———— 


| fe Special Machines for 


Perea eid: Work. 
i 4 j j 


C. G. SARCENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 

















Builders of a” 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 





Improved Roping Gear for 
Woolen Mules and Operators. 


This gear is sure to-start on time. It will not pay 

| out more roping than required. It prevents heavy yarn 

from this cause. The mule will gear free. The rolls 

| cannot bind. The yielding section is so made that 

it cannot get out of order, Spinners have nothing but 

praise for it. Already adapted by leading mills. 
Price $8.00. Sent on approval for trial. 


_ GEORGE SMETHURST, Box 253, Maynard, Mass. 


Formerly Overseer Spinning, Assabet Mills. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 














Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt te start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer ef equal capacity. 
411 Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the teide of fr 
Ne dripping ef Oil om the Geods, or in the Wash Bex. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 





Write for further particulars and prices 


JAMES HUNTER’ MACHINE CO., 


North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Intringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furber Macnine QGompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, - Mass. 


CURTIS * MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Fon Works, 60 Cambridse St, wear Webstersg. WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTART IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Seif-Lubricating Spindle 
fA Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
| by jeweaten ~ longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 

3) . uniform speed, and most 
impertant of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEHEBI:s CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS. FLYERS, TUBES, Etc., REPAIRED. 


RILEY'S _Riccinc | 
et, cae MAH re en ahs 


For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 



















CHAS \ OHNSON & CO. ete. oike | You want the best, We build them. 
JA, . HOPKINS MACHINE ve 
Now York and Providence. ; 4 | BRIDGETON, ° R. 1. 
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(@> NAPPER 


IT HAS COME TO STAY. 





We have a new descriptive circular. Do you 
want to see it? A postal card will do it. 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE C0., 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT. 
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The Latest Improved Bolette Condenser. 


My machine embodies the results of long 
practical experiencs with the Bolette eysten: 
This system is acknowledged superior to any 
other condenser on the market. It is unive: 
sally employedin Europe and very Jargely by 
the best woolen manufacturers in this country 
The merits of the Bolette system are too we!) 
known to need discussion, and the object ot this 
advertisement is toimpress upon woolen manu 
tacturers that my latestimproved Bolette is the 
best on the market. It is less complicated 
stronger and more readily handled than other 
makes. [tis perfect in mechanical construction 
and made to absolute standard sizes. Gears 
are covered with safety gate-. 

land domestic perforated and corrugated aprons for 





any rub motion. 


ROBERT HUNTER, [525 Clearfield St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen Drying and Finishing Machinery, 
INCLUDING 


Kenyon’s Patent Tentering and Drying Machines on Pi System, Hot Air Dryers and 
Tentering Machines, Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willuws, Marsden & Blamire Lap Feed, Soaping 
Machines, Wringing Machines, Yorkshire Gigs, Dyeing Machines for 
Piece Goods, Friction Clutches, Jigs, double or single; Brash 
and Pumicing Machines for Worsteds, Dewing Machines. 


7 k| & F Reliance Machine Works, 
ECKIEY GUO.) ncciance’Mosicne sness. 








w penreuree 
> Spelt MeTAL 
4 OF ALL KINDS , FOR ALL USES 
FOR COnL.ORE. STONE ano SAAKER SC REE 
JS. WAS AERS , STAMP BATTERIES . Mipiip 
SMELTING Works. SVER REOUCTION & 
CONCENTRATING WORKS Bc & 
. alle spe JOA. AY 
“ fed Purr 





RAIN CLEANING 
Mac vee OY 
. 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, 


HART, 


Garwood, New Jersey. 


PERFORATED COPPER 


Fer Woe! Scouring. Renser Bexes | 
and Dyers ef Raw Cetten. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 


Screens Especially for the 
Woolen Milis. . ° ° 


Correspondence solicited. 


CHAS. 
Hedge and Brown Sts 


Hot Plate Screw Press tor Hosiery Trade. 


Cor 








THE 


CRAWFORD IF YOU WANT COTTON 


Hollow Steam | o, WOOLEN MACHINERY 
Plate ...Why not correspond with.. 


Press GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 


For KNIT oR 123 No, Front Street, 


WOOLEN Goops 
The most reliable ma- 
chine of the kind on the PH I LA, 9 PA, 
market. 


J. J. Crawford & Son, 


Nashua, N. HH. tractor. 


ow 


‘nT 


xe 
til 


ED | sourmensay ie 


Also, Agent for the Weston Hydro Ex 
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LATEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


Greatest Economy in Power and Labor. 





Unequaled for Capacity and Rapid Washing 
All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 
Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String, 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New I|lustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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THE INVINCIBLE 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 


IS ADAPTED TO THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF ALL CLASSES OF SEAM- 
LESS HOSIERY. 





Et is the only 


it has a simple 
1 automatic 
ositive at- 
machine made and positive a 
tach fi t 
to be fastened achmen = for pu 
ting in and 
to a bench, occu. & 
taking out an 
pying no more 
extra thread in 
space than semi. 
heel and toe auto 
automatic 
matically. 
machines. 


A simple and [positive attachment can | be put in for looping the toes. Thisjista 


be} applied for making high spliced | great advantage in fine gau es. 
heels and double soles automatically. Attention is invited to the new method 
at the same time the heel and toe are rein- | of transferring tops to the needles of ma 
forced by an extra thread. The ‘splicing | chine in knitting Half Hose, and in footing 
arrangement is supplied with yarn from a | ribbed leg hose. 

bobbin holding a quantity of yarn, and not The method of doing this is entirely new, 
from a small cop such as is usually used in | and must not be confounded with the ordi 
devices of this kind. nary method of transferring with a quill 


The only successful yarn changer | '/°¢. 
is applied to this machine This devise The speed of the machine ia reduced 
changes the yarn automatically at heel and just before changing from circular to reci 
toe, nratany desired point in the knitting procatory knitting, thus avoiding all shock. 
of the stocking. It does not require a re- | All parts are interchangeable. 
volving bobbin which is commonly used in y changing cylinders only, the machine 
similar devices, but allow~ the use ofa full | Will ame either fine or coarse gauge 0! 
size winder bobbin or cone tor each yarn ° 
used. Itis perfectly positive in its opere. The Invincible is a compact, light run 
tion, is imple and well built, and is recom. | 10g, fall automatic machine, simple in con 
mended as filling a popular demand. struction, has few parts, runs at high speed, 
In knitting “string work,” a leese occupies small space, and is pu* upon the 
course is put in asa guide for cutting off ——- Hw = that ow — 
each stocking. A leese coarse can be pe lly, er full or semi-automatic 


E. JENCKES M’F’C. CO. 


It may be seen in operation either at our Factory, at Pawtucket, 8. 5.,U.8. 4. 0: 
at our branch office, Room 370, BouRSE BUILDING, PHILADELPAIA, Pa., U.S.A. Correspond 
ence invited. Location at National Exposition, Ex. P-7—H. 
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NYE & TREDICK, 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 
MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
HOMOROROHOHOHOH CHOHOHOHOHONOROHOHOROHOHONOEOHE 


OMETHING NEW 





The Elastic Web Callendering 


Machine for Finishing...... 


GARTERS, SUSPENDERS, ETC. 


Shrinks and sizes the goods on both sides. 
Send for full particulars and prices to 


C. H. KNAPP, 
Cor. Wait and Rye Sts., PATERSON, N. J. 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE NUMBER 527A. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 


2079 E. Cumberland St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
U. S.A. 


Improved High Speed 


Single Feed 
Automatic Ribber 


With Welt and Slack Course for Half 
Hose Tops and Rib Legs, Etc. 





McMICHAEL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For #)ll classes of Ribbed Hosiery 
ana Underwear, Combination Suits 
jweaters, etc, 


— ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
— Largest Production. Best Qual- 
ity Fabric, Durability, Econ- 

. omy of Operation. 


Full particulars, Description and 
“~~ Samples furnished upon Application 
Lo the 


____ _MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. C0. 


—— NORRISTOWN. PENNA. 
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BRANSON MACHINE 00. 


» BUILDERS OF. 


Knitting Machinery 


Hand 4 at Sw Welt or 
or i — 
i ibbers. 
Power, Loopers and 
Open Top Parts. 
a wees Presses 
“IVA —, and 
Hold Down, «=§« @ ee — Boards. 
an ! Estimates 





Vale ae for Plants 
wh az Complete. 


oF 


Branson 7-8 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE 6O., 


504 & 506 North American St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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THE FISHER ACME 


KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY, 


BUILDERS OF 


Circular Rib Machines 


Of Highest Speed, Less Needle 
Breakage, Less Seconds, Lar. 
gest Production. 





bes Bs . 


SLEEVERS. 
STRIPER FOR RIB GOODS. 


Two styles. 


24 feeds. Cut 14to inch. 


THE UNIVERSAL CLOTH TURNER 


with radical improvements. 


ROTARY STEAM PRESS 


for steaming, pressing and 
drying in the roll. 


IMPROVED BRUSHER. 
THE UNIVERSAL UPRIGHT DRYER. 


Our machine .are all of new design from 
new patterns and of best material and good 
workmanship and sold at fair prices. Send 
for catalogue and estimates. 


UTICA, N.Y. 


| 





Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 


Best method of 
ribbed legs and tops. 


& Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


transferring 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 


Kaickerbeocker Building. 
Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 
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Pepper Manufacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers ef 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LATCH NEEDLES 


FOR ALL STYLES OF 


KNITTING MACHINES. 


Our ‘‘SUPERIOR,’’ or sunken rivet head Needles will 
save you money every day in the year. 


TRY THEM. 


DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, Manchester, N. H. 








Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
| gat ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BUILDERS OF 


EXCELSIOR 
7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men’s Half 


Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 


Its Production is Greater than any 7-8 or 
fall Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 
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4 AND %4 AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


For particu:ars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - #MHartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Beurse Bidg.. Phila., Pa. 49 Mohawk St., Cohoes, H.W. 














PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY ; 


Process For Sale 


Has been adopted by many leading Hosiery Manufacturers. 
The new Dubois ‘Sanitary’ Fast Black Process satisfies every requirement. It is perfectly fast, costs 
only 1's to 2'se. per 'b. fo produce, Dyes in one dip right from the Knitting Machine, 
any finish, lisle thread or silk, tt is non-poisonous, of uniform color, 
will not crock, green or tender the goods, 
The manufacturer can safely guarantee this black. It is second to none in the world. 
The formula is for sale, and competent chemist will go to give personal instruction and start the work. 
ADDRESS: 
Patent Attorneys, 


Calmore & Co..,so1 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 


Wm. Beattie & Son, 
COHOES, N.Y. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 


CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC 
RIB KNITTING MACHINERY roe 


Combination Suits, 
Sweaters, 
Richelieu Ribs, 
Cuffs, 

Ribbed Shirts, 
Shaped Swiss Ribs, 
Rib Tails, etc. 


Ovcr 1000 machines now in operation. 


Just now we are making a Speciality of 4 
and 16 feed machines for stripes. 


The HOMER P. SNYDER MFE, CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


GERMANTOWN HOSIERY MACHINE WORKS 





| CARDIGAN JACKET and 


CIRCULAR IKNITTING FVEACHINES 


For Shirts and Hosiery. 


Cylinders and Dials 


Of all kinds made and bardened. 


| GERMANTOWN SKEIN WINDER and 


LINKS FOR DOUBLE RIBS. 


Special Machine and Jovbing Work 
Promptly Attended to. 


Correspondence solicited.... 


BEORGE W. LINDLEY, Prop., 


S12? Wakefield 4t., Germantown, Pa 


CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT, N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 
A Spectaily of of Fe yn Bladed Burr Wheeis 
elf Oiling Brackets 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & J 4 NSSEN. Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers ot 


BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


or Remy Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
s, Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 
pindie Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
sp asuring Machines, Reelers, Singe ing and 








| Finishing Machinery. Special machinery. 





EXCELSIOR SEWINC MACHINE Co. 


._ Cc. Ven BUCHWALD, Prop., Dealer in 


SPECIAL SEWING MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURERS. 


Sole agent for ‘he | 
cealed Hosiery Welting and Underwear. 


hv High Speed Double Thread Trimming Machine for Con. 


Fabric trimmers put On a)l makes of machines. 
All makes ot machines Repaired, Altered and Rebuilt. 


Corresponder ce solicited. 


120 NO. 7TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefull 


Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. 


designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinderr and Dials, some B Cam 
Standard Sizes, Reasouable Prices. 


Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


- Little Falls, N. Y. 
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CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER 


Fiat Rib 7) | Machines, 2 to 5 sectiona, + La and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib y= 4 supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyet 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, MSTERD AM, N.Y. 


S. B. ARDREY & SONS, nwtteren A" * 


New and Im 


BRUSHING MACHINE, Fer Ficccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


A New Transfer for Knitting 
Machines. 


Start the New Year right, and save ex- 
pense of repairs and seconds. 
Correspondence solicited. 


FRANKLIN TRANSFER O0., 
. N.u 


FRANKLIN FALLS, 


A. M. MICHABTL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BRASS STAMPS, BRASS CHECKS, RUBBER 
STAMPS, and STAMPINC INK. 


Especially adapted for Cotton, Linen and KM nit Geods Manufacturers. 
Circulars ne application. 


ALBANY. - - NEV YoRsz. 


H. HIRSCHMAN, 


Direct selling Agent for Hosiery, Knit Goods and 
Underwear. 
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Reliable accounts solicited. 


419 Broome S&t., NEW YORK. 





CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 
WINDERS, & 


* 





SHIRT 
Border Machines 
‘SOUR WN) 
JB] UONDES BAL pue INDY 





Celebrated a Lacings LOYAL T. IVES 


Brand MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 
«TRACE MARK + 


Fr tnderwen, weirs ad Seeaon, HD TING Knitting Needles 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 
115 Franklin 8t., New York. NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 


Tower & Wallace, ARCHITECTS ano ENGINEERS. 
ASHLEY B. Tower, M. AM. Soc. C. E. Cotton, Woolen and Silk Mills. 
Mutual Reserve Big., Broadway & Duane St.,N.Y. power DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION 





















TRIMMER 














Tre American 


Maeh ye Mey ps 
420 Libra ry St-PrArdadedphia, 
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NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


e 
304 Pear! St., Providence, R. !. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Round Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


o Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all 


J BRAIDED FABRICS, 


WESEIMAR BROS., “xvuracturers or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN GOS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
1817 East York St., Fhiladelphia. 

















+ 
t 
¢ 
+ 
¢ 
¢ 





oe 














Telephone Connection. 


BROvoT & F'iTtTH MEG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill, Allegheny Ave.and EmeraidS., PHILADELPHIA. 


The BEST and CHEAPEST 
CROCHET LACE EDGINGS £er1900 


FLEMING c& CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS. a ae THREADS. 
GEORGE W. KAVANAUGH, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Everything Used 
A GOOD LISLE THREAD FIN 
CAN BE PRODUCED ON COTTON In the Manufacture 


HOSIERY by my special finishing ma- H * 
chine at a triting cost per conn, and I rimming of 








































Adds much more to the selling value. i 
A boy can run the machine and finish Knit Underwear. 
40 dozen to 60 dozen per hour. Write —— 
me. COHOES, N Y. 
SAM’L H. PEEL, Wakefield Mills, 
Fisher’s Lane, Germantown, Pa. DBWwis JONES, 





60% and Media Sts , Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES county. EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE 


KNITTING MACHINERY | LOW IN PRICE 
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H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knit Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


‘ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


| SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green 
All work guaranteed. 


Cena. 
| 
| 





THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg , and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Nee nd National Needle C: 


PACE NEEDLE CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


otall kinds. Warranted in every respect. 


i mic or ee FALLS, AGS. 
Agents: J. E. Woodhe ae = nty-secc et ues 





Excelsior = 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 








- mh Co., 12 
For Overshirts 
and 


-TAGINGS =" 


Tipped and Tasseled. 


_ HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st n.y. 





WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. EH. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades of all a aaa 


* 





THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOZES, N. Y.- 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 
FOLDING, a AND CUTTING ma. 
chines automati 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


tor Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
«@e- Write for Catalogne. 





Oak Tanned or 
Solid Round 


FL | or Rawhide Sewing Machine 
, belting of the best quality; 


Also Black English Picker Leather, 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


WHEN IN WANT OF 


ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY 
EFFICIENT 
POWER 
PUMPS. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co., “**V!""s 





THE NORRISTOWN COVERING CO., Ltd., 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Manufacture 


and carry 


in stock, a full line of 


Steam Pipe Coverings, Asbestos 


Cements, Hair Felt 


and Minera Wcol 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE A 
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THE LONMBARD 


WATER-WHEEL GOVERNOR. 


Shown in the accompanying cut is used exclusively by the Columbia 
Water Power Co., of Columbia, S. C., for governing the electrical 
transmission plant furnishing power to two large cotton mills, A 
technical journal recently stated that the noiselessness, cleanliness 
and speed attained by use of electric power in this mill are marvelous. 


we 


The late Areatus Blood, president of the above company, wrote 
us as follows: ‘+I am pleased to write that your governors applied 
at the plant of the Columbia Water Power Co. work to perfection, 
and give entire satisfaction.” 

The same make of governor is used by the Massachusetss Cotton 
Mill of Lowell; the Merrimack Mills of Lowell; the Baltic Power 
Co., driving the Taftville (Conn.) Mills; Coburn Woolen Mills, 
Skowhegan, Me.; Boston Duck Co., Bondville, Mass.; Eagleville 
Mills, Eagleville, Conn. ; The Lonsdale Co., Lonsdale, Conn.; Fries 
Mfg. Co., Salem, N. C.; Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind, ; Briggs Mfg, Co., Voluntown, Conn,; and many others. 


Over 70,000 Horse Power in use. We guarantee a 
closer speed regulation than can be obtained with 
any other make of governor. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


LOMBARD WATER WHEEL GOVERNOR CO., 


61 Hampshire St., (Roxbury) Boston, Mass. 





WATER WHEELS 


ER WHEEL 


LEFFEL’S samson« cascave 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OOO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business. 








Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





CHRISTIANA MACHINE Co. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast iron Flumes, 


SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, nd every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 


AaAdaAdaress, 3. Oo. Box 124A 


WHITNEY & KEMMERER 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


ANTHRAGITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL 


OF THE VERY HIGHEST STEAMING QUALITIES 


LEHICH & FREE-BURNINC PEA, BUCKWHEAT & RICE. 
CEORCES CREEK CUMBERLAND. 
BIC VEIN CUMBERLAND. 
PHOENIX, (CAMBRIA CO.) BITUMINOUS. 


DAN'L F. CONNOR, Sales Agent, 143 Liberty St, N.Y. City, 








TEXTILE WORLD 
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Established over 30 Years. 


o~. BOILERINE 


CROILERINE> The Unexcelled Boiler 
>; oat Compound. 


Removes and Prevents Scale in 
Boilers, Softens Water and 
Contains No Acid. 


Received the Highest Award and Diploma wr General Excellence at 
Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 
REFERENCES. 


Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. Atlanta, Ga, STRAUS & Cco., 


a City Dye Works, Phila.. Pa. 

Huntsville Cotton Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 

Elmira Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C. 55 Broad St., N. Y. City. 

Phenix Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Corre: pondence Solicited 


JEFFREY 222°: MACHINERY osc 
BEHOOVEN, OWENS °°, WATCHMAN'S 
& RENTSCHLER CO., ......*€°"™* CLOCK, 


Write for Circular 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. ASS. 


CLEANEST CLEANING CLEANER, 





THE COGGESHALL STEAM TUBE CLEANER. 
Cleans Clean. Sent on Trial. 
Builders of the No Moisture. The Coggeshall Mfg. Co, 
No Scala. 1304 Liberty St., New York. 


Hamilton-Corliss ALEXANDER BROS. 
simple, compound and conaensine, ot my ABROT (AK BRLTING. 


, t t St. ‘ 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt S$ PHILADELPHIA. 


Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St, Louls Office, 317 Security Bidg. | 











INSURANCE 


AND LIGHT 








M-U-R-E-5-C-0 


sed for whitening the walls 
of your Factory. 


ecommended by all the 


leading architects. 


FY to mix and apply. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


te be used in all well- | 


regulated factories. 


osts very little when you | 
consider the results. 


Factory Folks,’’ mailed on | 


0" Folder, ««A Few Facts for | 


application. 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


New England Agts., GOULD & CUTLER, Bostox, Mass. | 





ORGANIZED, 1866. 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life anc 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS 


J.M. Allen, President. 
W.B. Franklin, Vice-Pres’t. 
F. B. Allen, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. B. Pierce, Secretary. 


L. B. Brainar. Treasurer. 
L. F. Middlebrook, Ass’t Sec’) 


LIGHT 


The Most Approved Illumination 
For Mills 


is by the use of the LEA ENCLOSED 
ARC LAMP. This is a very success- 
ful lamp of the enclosed arc type, that 
is, the are enclosed by a small inner 
globe to prevent free access of air. 


| This enables the lamp to burn without 
| attention 150 hours, prevents all risk of 
| fire and makes a soft, white, shadow- 


less light. It is the nearest approach 


| to daylight and the best for matching 


| colors. 


THE LEA LAMP is very 


| strong and substantial and so simple it 


| can’t give trouble 


It needs no expert, 


is the easiest Jamp to trim. Several 


, times the illumination for the same cur- 
rent as compared with incandescents. 


If you need more, better or cheaper 
light or if your plant is overloaded, 
write us. Information furnished free 


} on any lighting or lighting plant pro- 


| will bring our catalogue. 


address 
Our adver- 


blems A postal with your 


| tisement will appear regularly in this 


Address Box 7, 


magazine. 


LEA ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
ELWOOD, INDIANA 


ee” |) ee 
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That are successfully adapted 


FOR ALL PURPOSES IN WOOLEN AND 
COTTON MILLS. 


Our Rubber Coverings are strictly high grade. 7 
Thousands of users find them satisfactory and ¢ When it’s anything ; 
economical. ‘ about rubber ask us. ) 


§ 


...CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED... PR Eee 


BOSTON BELTING CO.. 


James Bennett Forsyth, Mfg. Agt.and Gen. Mgr, 
Makers of MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS. 


New York, 100 Reade Street. 


“ABC” 


Heating 
Ventilating 
Drying 
Apparatus 


AAAS 


) 





BosTon, 256 Devonshire Street. 





One of the many purposes for which our apparatus may be used to 
advantage in Textile Mills is suggested in the following letter: 


“We have had your Blower System in operation in our Dye 
House for one year. Would state that the ceiling keeps pet 
fectly dry and we can always keep the Dye House clear of 
steam and properly ventilated. You can use us for reference 
to anyone interested 

ORINOKA MILLS, Philadelphia 


American Blower Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





191] PULLEYS, BOILERS, ETC. 





— FRICTION CLUTCHES 


Have been a standard of comparison for years. 
They are very simple, very strong, very powerful 
and honestly constructed. Adapted for use on all 
kinds of machinery they have had a wide applica- 
tion. Perhaps they are just the thing you have 
been looking for. 


Ask fer Complete Infermation. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Boilers. Tanks. Stacks. 


STEAM and GAS ENGINES. 
“OTIS” FEED WATER HEATERS. 
STEAM and BELT PUMPS. 
THE SUPERIOR PAT’D BOILERS 


WALTER PENDLETON & CO., 
NO. 13 to 21 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
— AGENTS FOR— 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG MFG. CO., STEWASBT HEATER CO., 
Bradford, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. 


MECHANICAL DRAFT. 


We are successfully handling with our fans all sorts of material 
which ean be held in suspension by a strong blast of air. We are 
handling magnetic tron ore, emery dust, wet saw dust, chips from 
chippers waste blocks, wood pulps, wool, cotton and many such sticky 
materials as cannot be passed through ordinary fans. If you've a 
problem to solve we can help you. 


es) Tad 


RIGHTNESS OF . 23 WE HAVE 
CONSTRUCTION rey PLEASED 
and rH10. U. OTHERS 
RIGHTNESS OF AND CAN 
MATERIAL * PLEASE YOU. 
MEAN 
RIGHTNESS OF 
OPERATION. 





SUPERIOR BOILER CO., 
New York. 

















x 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED. 








me % Mm 
DRYING APPARATUS. 


Our drying apparatus {s most gupeek wr for rapid, thorough and faultle 
also build e xhaus ters, fans, engines, heating and ventilating apparatus ” Write for partic- 


ulars and prices. 
f NEW YORK BLOWER CO., 


New York Office, 39-41 Cortland St., New York, N. Y. Bucyrus, O., U. S. A, 
Boston Office, 185 Summer St. 
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— 


Drying and Finishing Machinery. 


Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can machine 

with two tiers with intermediate 

SWejcan for continuous drying. We 

" build any arrangement of string- 

ing and furnish any desired num- 

ber of cans, of any length, either 

with Phillips Steel Head or Cas‘ 

Iron. We strongly advise our 

Steel Head Can. It is a big im- 

7 provement as eight years’ expe. 

rience has demonstrated. This 

upright machine enables cloth to 

run without wide intermediate 

spaces between the tiers, as in 

horizontal machine, tbus avoid. 

ing “sciimps.” We also build 

: Horizontal F ames, but on radf.- 

— cally different principles from 

most others. Our illustrated cat. 

alogue explains all these points-at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THe THomas Puixtips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, HR. I. 


LOOM FIXERS 


ATTENTION! 
STEPHENSON 


BAR BELT DRESSING’~ , 








PREVENTS SLIPPING INSTANTLY. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Your supply box is incomplete without it. 





Reports from our customers who have used it for years confirm 


our belief that it isthe BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY. 


It does not fly around and make grease spots on your warps. 


It is quick, clean and convenient to apply. 
You can dispense with that old pail at the end of your bench. 
Thousands of Textile Mills use nothing else. 

We have a Free Sample for YOU to prove all this. Write us for it 
to-day, or to save time order 30, 50, or 100 pound sticks. 
STEPHENSON MFC. CO., 

8 to I2 Liberty St., ° ALBANY, N.Y. 











